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^  EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

J      The  authors  of  Human  Relations  have  described  with  con- 
siderable insight  the  web  of  human  relationships  in  which  we 
live.  The  intimate  interdependence  of  social  institutions  and 
social  agencies  of  modern  times  is  pictured  in  bold  and  fearless 
strokes.    All  the  major  activities  and  services  of  social  groups 
are  outlined  in  great  clarity  of  detail.     The  book  presents  a 
remarkably  successful  fusion  of  the  most  generally  accepted 
practical  teachings  of  economics,  political  science,  sociology, 
/   and  ethics.    For  this  reason,  it  should  prove  a  useful  book  for 
*'   the  general  reader  or  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  ob- 
^  taining  a  perspective  of  social  problems  in  their  broadest  out- 
lines.   The  emphasis  is  throughout  the  book  wholesome  and 
liberal.    It  is  conservative  in  the  sense  of  being  temperate  and 
moderate  in  its  proposals  and  radical  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
open-minded  and  forward-looking. 

F.  Stuart  Chapin 
University  of  Minnesota 
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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  aid  the  student  to  orient  him- 
self effectively  and  usefully  in  the  complex  social  life  of  which 
he  is  an  inevitable  part.  The  authors  seek  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  presenting  a  fairly  simple  analysis  of  every-day 
human  relations,  a  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree,  every 
responsible  member  of  society  must  have  if  the  great  and  in- 
creasingly complex  problems  of  society  are  to  be  solved  by 
peaceful  and  democratic  methods. 

The  book  is  written  with  the  conviction  that  the  great  mass 
of  students  complete  their  formal  college  training  with  a  very 
inadequate  understanding  of  the  world  of  human  affairs  of 
which  they  are  expected  to  become  a  responsible  part;  that, 
while  they  may  be  properly  trained  to  pursue  their  profes- 
sional careers  successfully,  they  are  sadly  ignorant  of  the  social 
or  environmental  conditions  which  absolutely  determine  the 
conditions  of  success  or  failure  for  themselves  and  others ;  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  future  in  a  democratic  society  must 
depend  upon  a  public  knowledge  of  human  relations  to  which 
the  college-trained  man  must  make  a  greater  contribution 
than  he  is  now  making  if  the  great  achievements  of  science  and 
its  by-products  are  not  to  bring  about  a  social  organization  in 
which  humanity  shall  be  subordinated  to  materialism. 

While  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the 
social  sciences,  it  attempts  to  be  more  than  that, — to  be  also 
a  direct  view  upon  life  and  its  more  important  problems,  with 
which  good  and  enlightened  citizens  are  at  this  minute  strug- 
gling. It  hoped  to  gain  recruits  in  the  battle  for  a  social  order 
in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  shall  reign  unquestioned 
and  supreme. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  textual  arrangement  is  simple  and  clear. 
First  are  presented  the  major  social  institutions;  then  the 
various  forms  of  community  life;  and  lastly  the  great  social 
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issues.  Some  stress  is  laid  upon  government  not  alone  as  a 
social  structure,  but  as  an  instrument  by  which  many  of  our 
great  social  problems  may  be  solved. 

Practically  no  footnote  references  are  given.  This  is  be- 
cause the  materials  consist  of  current  knowledge,  for  which  no 
single  individual  is  responsible,  and  because  the  selected  read- 
ings offer  not  only  collateral  readings  but  source  material. 

The  authors  v/ish  to  express  their  indebtedness  to  a  great 
number  of  writers  in  the  field  of  all  social  sciences  for  informa- 
tion and  viewpoints,  and  especially  to  thank  their  immediate 
colleagues  for  helpful  and  constructive  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. The  manuscript  was  used,  in  multigraphed  form,  for 
two  years  at  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  before  being  published  in  book  form.  During 
those  two  years  many  alterations  and  additions  were  made, 
and  for  many  of  these  credit  should  be  given  to  the  authors' 
colleagues. 

C.  C.  T. 
B.  F.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I 
CIVIC  RELATIONS 

Human  relations  are  as  much  a  part  of  man's  life  as  the 
organic  processes  of  his  body.  A  normal  life  is  lived  in  contact 
with  other  persons.  Human  life  is  a  meshwork  of  human  rela- 
tions. Practically  everything  that  a  person  does  is  conditioned 
by  his  relations  to  other  persons.  What  he  is  and  can  be 
largely  depends  upon  what  others  are,  with  whom  he  associates. 

In  the  present  day,  many  of  civilized  man's  human  relations 
are  so  complex,  indirect,  and,  therefore,  impersonal,  that  he  is 
not  conscious  of  their  existence.  His  ignorance  of  such  human 
relationships  does  not  help  him  to  escape  from  their  existence 
or  keep  him  from  suffering  the  bad  effects  which  may  arise 
from  their  maladjustments.  He  is  no  more  independent  of 
human  relations  than  he  is  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  it 
therefore  behooves  him  to  understand  them. 

The  chief  tasks  of  life  are  set  by  social  obligations,  and  the 
chief  opportunities  of  life  inhere  in  service  to  others.  The 
greatest  need  of  individual  and  community  life  is  an  under- 
standing of  our  day-by-day  social  existence — that  is,  of  the 
universal  existence  of  human  relations. 

To  be  a  good  citizen  requires  more  of  a  person  than  to  be 
merely  patriotic.  President  Wilson  said  in  a  message  to  the 
school  officers  of  the  nation,  "I  urge  that  teachers  and  other 
school  officers  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  instruction  bearing  directly  upon  problems  of  com- 
munity and  national  life."  Good  citizenship  calls  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  issues  and  problems  which  confront  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  numerous  groups  of  which  the  individual  is  a 
member.  There  is  always  need  for  community  action  in  meet- 
ing and  solving  our  modern  social  problems.  Society  is  organ- 
ized into  agencies  and  institutions  in  order  that  it  may  more 
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systematically  and  effectively  handle  the  issues  and  problems 
of  life.  Every  individual  in  a  democratic  society  is  a  member 
of  its  institutions  and  is  jointly  responsible  with  others  for  the 
maintenance,  support,  and  operation  of  its  social  agencies. 
These  constitute  the  machinery  of  our  common  social  and 
civic  life.    They  are  agencies  of  self-government. 

A  nation  is  far  more  than  a  geographically  circumscribed 
area  with  a  set  of  governmental  machinery  which  operates 
within  that  area.  It  is  a  body  of  people,  occupying  a  given 
geographic  area,  who  believe  in  and  practice  a  fairly  common 
set  of  customs,  traditions,  and  morals,  and  who  possess  a  fairly 
common  body  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Their  governments  are 
pieces  of  social  machinery  which  the  people  set  up  for  guarding 
the  integrity  of  the  institutions,  agencies,  customs,  and  morals 
which  are  common  and  dear  to  all  members  of  the  national 
group  and  which  are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  nation's 
continuance  and  development. 

Prosperity,  enlightenment,  favorable  opportunity,  morals, 
and  co-operation  are  so  interwoven  and  are  so  much  matters 
of  mutual  cause  and  effect  that  they  cannot  be  studied  sepa- 
rately. They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  common  property  of 
all  the  citizens  of  a  nation.  In  order  that  this  may  be,  the 
nation's  integrity  must  be  guarded  and  its  ideals  and  institu- 
tions must  be  upheld.  We  have  built  up  in  this  country  sets 
of  institutions,  traditions,  customs,  and  ideals  which  are  fairly 
new  in  the  world.  They  have  been  built  out  of  an  environ- 
ment which  has  been,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  favorable  to 
life  and  property.  Economic  opportunity  has  been  rich  and 
abundant.  Individual  initiative  and  personal  freedom  have 
found  maximum  expression.  The  American  people  in  the  be- 
ginning of  their  national  life  were  the  kind  who  were  enter- 
prising enough  to  leave  old  homes  and  old  ci\alizations  to 
build  new  ones.  Our  future  destiny  and  our  contribution  to 
the  world,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  our  own  happiness  and 
prosperity,  depend  upon  America  maintaining  the  type  of  life 
she  has  been  able  to  develop  during  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  her  national  existence. 

Before  we  grant  citizenship  to  a  foreign-born  person  we  re- 
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quire  of  him  a  certain  understanding  of  our  national  govern- 
ment and  its  ideals.  The  process  through  which  we  require 
him  to  pass  we  call  "naturahzation."  The  chief  requirements 
of  naturalization  are:  that  the  person  must  have  lived  in  this 
country  for  at  least  five  years,  must  renounce  his  allegiance 
to  all  other  nations,  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  must  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  not  a  disbeliever  in  organized 
government.  Recently  there  has  developed  in  those  sections 
of  the  nation  where  a  great  many  foreigners  live  and  work 
what  is  known  as  a  program  of  "Americanization."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  teach  these  people  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  our  language  that  they  may  be  able  to  communicate 
with  other  citizens  and  have  the  tools  with  which  to  learn  the 
things  that  are  a  part  of  our  common  life;  to  instruct  them  in 
American  ways  of  health,  sanitation,  home  and  community 
life;  and  to  teach  them  the  customs,  traditions,  ideas,  and 
ideals  of  America.  A  thoroughgoing  program  of  naturaliza- 
tion and  especially  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  Americaniza- 
tion demands  that  we  teach  these  same  things  to  our  native 
born  and  require  of  them  the  same  allegiance  and  civic  knowl- 
edge which  we  demand  of  immigrant  citizens.  Only  by  such 
a  program  can  we  guard  the  integrity  of  our  social  institutions 
and  national  ideals  against  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  our 
own  native  sons  and  daughters  as  well  as  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  damaging  ideas  and  practices  of  foreigners. 

Citizenship  is  more  than  the  right  of  suffrage.  To  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  is  a  great  privilege.  It  constitutes  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rights  of  a  citizen  in  an  autocracy  and  a  citizen  in 
a  democracy.  To  know  how  to  vote,  or  for  whom  and  in 
favor  of  what  issues  to  vote,  in  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  is  tremendously  more  im- 
portant than  merely  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  issues 
which  are  presented  to  the  electorate  in  a  democracy  demand 
a  degree  of  enlightenment  greater  than  in  any  other  form  of 
government.  The  questions  of  taxation,  public  improvements, 
such  as  roads,  waterways,  schools,  parks,  health  and  sanitary 
facilities;  the  question  of  protecting  private  property;  the 
question  of  our  international  relations,  of  our  attitudes  toward 
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the  poverty-stricken  and  criminal,  and,  in  an  indirect  way, 
even  the  question  of  war — are  all  settled  by  the  people  who 
vote,  and  settled  according  to  what  their  votes  sanction  or 
forbid.  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  however,  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  that  the  mere  casting  of  the  ballot  constitutes  a 
small  part  of  our  civic  activities. 

To  those  who  think  of  citizenship  only  in  the  political  sense, 
a  legitimate  question  is,  "What  is  a  man  if  not  a  citizen  during 
the  countless  hours  when  he  is  exercising  no  conscious  political 
function?"  He  lives  very  little  by  the  edicts  of  government. 
He  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  government  except  occa- 
sionally. He  generally  votes  but  once  each  year.  He  pays  his 
taxes  but  once  each  year.  He  seldom  runs  athwart  the  law. 
With  a  purely  political  citizenship  the  average  man  is  com- 
paratively unoccupied.  His  other  activities  of  life  do  and 
must  absorb  most  of  his  time,  thought,  and  energy.  Fur- 
thermore, if  he  were  to  give  as  much  as  one-tenth  of  his 
total  time  to  purely  political  activity  he  would  not  be  able 
to  abstract  himself  from  habits  and  viewpoints  which  are 
a  constant  part  of  himself  during  the  other  nine-tenths  of 
his  time.  If,  therefore,  he  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  he  must  be 
a  good  man  in  every  walk  and  activity  of  hfe.  He  will  be 
good  according  to  whether  the  human  relationships  which 
are  woven  into  his  life  have  been  good  and  whether  he 
habitually  maintains  right  and  helpful  relationships  in  his 
every-day  life  and  occupations.  Merely  to  live  and  let  live 
is  a  fairly  good  rule  for  the  brutes,  but  human  life  in  a  modern 
complex  society  can  be  lived  successfully  and  well  only  by 
the  rule  of  live  and  help  to  live. 

Man's  political  attitudes  and  activities  are  conditioned  by 
his  activities  and  attitudes  in  all  other  walks  of  life.  Govern- 
ment and  all  other  institutions  reflect  these  attitudes  and 
systematize  these  activities.  The  mere  right  of  suffrage 
granted  to  all  adults  of  a  nation  will  not  guarantee  good 
citizenship.  What  the  citizens  do  in  their  homes,  what  they 
learn  in  their  schools  and  churches,  what  their  chief  interests 
and  ambitions  in  life  are,  will  dictate  how  they  will  vote.  To 
guarantee  even  good  suffrage,  therefore,  we  must  be  sure 
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that  all  things  which  influence  the  persons  upon  whose  vote 
the  national  and  public  life  depends  are  right  and  good. 

Men's  actions  and  ideas  are  motivated  by  their  needs  and 
wants.  They  must  have  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They 
are  bound  to  try  to  perpetuate  their  lives  and  to  guard  their 
health.  They  desire  enlightenment  and  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  art  and  recreation.  They  cherish  the  oppor- 
tunity to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. They  want  not  only  to  supply  their  bodily  needs, 
but  also  want  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  life  equally 
with  others  whom  they  know. 

Every  man's  primary  physical  needs  are  the  same  as  those 
of  all  other  human  beings,  and  his  cultural  needs  and  desires 
are  dictated  by  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He 
will,  therefore,  build  ideas  and  assume  attitudes  upon  the 
basis  of  striving  to  further  his  life  by  satisfying  his  physical 
needs  and  cultural  wants.  His  citizenship  will  be  the  product 
of  his  striving,  in  terms  of  the  activities  he  carries  on  and  the 
ideas  he  holds.  Government,  whether  it  be  national,  state, 
or  local,  probably  appears  to  assist  men  less  in  satisfying  their 
desires  and  needs  than  any  other  institution  or  type  of  social 
organization. 

The  order  in  which  our  social  organization  influences  us 
most  directly  is  probably,  first,  our  families;  second,  our 
neighborhoods;  third,  our  communities;  fourth,  our  states; 
fifth,  our  nations;  and  sixth,  the  world  at  large.  If  we  are 
considering  adults  only,  then  occupational  groups  displace 
our  neighborhoods.  The  following  figure  or  chart  illustrates 
the  directness  of  the  influence  of  each  of  these  social  groups 

The  Individual 
The  home 
The-  neighborhood 
The  community 
The  state 
The  nation 
The  world 
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upon  the  individual's  life,  and  shows  the  relative  importance 
of  each  to  the  other  in  its  influence  upon  him. 

The  type  of  influence  which  each  of  these  groups  or  sets  of 
associations  has  upon  a  person  will  largely  dictate  what  his 
activities  and  attitudes  will  be  in  his  individual  life  in  all 
other  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  detailed  statement 
of  this  fact  in  the  form  of  a  rule  would  be  as  follows :  A  man 
will  be  the  kind  of  a  neighbor  that  his  home  makes  him.  He 
will  be  the  type  of  a  community  man  that  his  home  and 
neighborhood,  during  childhood,  dictate.  He  will  be  the  type 
of  a  state  or  national  citizen  that  his  home,  neighborhood, 
and  community  trained  him  to  be.  His  attitudes  toward 
world  problems  and  his  part  in  society  will  depend  on  all 
these  other  social  relationships. 

In  addition  to  this  expanding  circle  of  human  relationships 
that  come  with  the  increasing  age  of  a  child  or  youth,  there 
are  other  sets  of  almost  crystallized  human  relationships 
which  are  a  part  of  a  people's  mode  of  hving  all  through  life. 
These  are  our  great  major  social  institutions  such  as  the 
family,  the  school,  the  church,  industry,  and  organized  gov- 
ernment. They  are  pieces  of  social  machinery  by  which 
people  carry  on  practically  aU  the  vital  activities  of  life. 
They  constitute  the  groupings  of  persons  in  systematic  ways 
for  the  attainments  of  common  ends.  Their  genius  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  fact  that  they  separate  people  into  different 
groups  as  it  does  in  the  fact  that  they  furnish  true  and  tried 
ways  of  satisfying  the  needs  and  wants  of  all  members  of  a 
society.  They  are  the  so-called  sanctioned  forms  of  human 
associations — that  is,  the  entire  public  accepts  them,  believes 
in  them,  and  uses  them  constantly.  They  provide  the  facili- 
ties for  carrying  on  many  activities  which  are  vital  to  life, 
prosperity  and  happiness  for  which  the  government  does  not 
care  to,  or  cannot,  provide.  If,  therefore,  we  would  guarantee 
good  citizenship  in  the  day-by-day  life  of  people,  we  must 
guarantee  good  homes,  good  neighborhoods  and  communities, 
good  schools  and  churches,  and  good  industrial  and  business 
relationships.  For  citizenship,  especially  good  citizenship, 
depends  upon  these  things  much  more  than  it  does  upon 
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political  patriotism,  the  rights  of  suffrage,  or  even  an  under- 
standing of  the  constitution  and  machinery  of  our  political 
organization. 

Government  must  guard  the  integrity  of  our  social  insti- 
tutions and  assure  the  maintenance  of  right  human  relation- 
ships. If  the  whole  national  group  does  not  set  up  and  main- 
tain social  institutions  and  does  not  guarantee  the  life  and 
existence  of  all  those  human  relationships  referred  to  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  it  cannot  guarantee  that  type  of  citizen- 
ship which  will  itself  insure  good  government.  These  other 
human  relationships  are  the  facilities  by  which  a  government 
of  the  people  is  built  and  maintained.  They  are  the  tools 
by  which  people  live.  They  supply  the  machinery  and  facili- 
ties of  every-day  life.  It  is  through  them  that  persons  sup- 
ply the  satisfactions  of  their  physical  needs  and  cultural 
wants.  It  is  to  assure  the  existence  and  functioning  of  these 
things  that  we  have  government. 

Men's  lives  are  directed  by  the  impelling  circumstances 
of  the  community  and  generation  in  which  they  live.  Every 
individual  is  born  into  a  stream  of  events,  customs,  and  tra- 
ditions that  are  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  will  associate  for  a  number  of  years  and  possibly  all  his 
life.  During  his  childhood  and  youth  he  learns  to  catch  step 
with  the  customs  and  ideas  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
playground,  neighborhood,  and  community.  He  becomes  a 
part  of  society  by  participating  in  its  customs  and  believing 
in  its  ideas.  He  acquires  his  modes  of  citizenship  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities,  ideas,  and  ideals  of  his  community 
and  his  generation.  If,  however,  he  never  escapes  from  the 
stern  rule  of  custom,  never  learns  better  ways  of  doing  things 
than  his  parents  practiced,  never  gains  better  ideas  or  cherishes 
higher  ideals  than  they  had,  he  will  make  no  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  and  eJKciency  of  civilization  and  can- 
not be  accounted  a  good  citizen  in  a  progressive  and  chang- 
ing society. 

The  problems  of  civic  relations  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
persons  live  together.  Persons  live  together  because  they 
can  satisfy  human  desires  and  needs  better  than  they  could 
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if  each  lived  unto  himself.  A  person  is  a  citizen  of  every 
group  of  which  he  is  a  member.  No  human  relationship  is 
completely  outside  the  domain  of  the  civic.  We  have  been 
in  a  habit  of  thinking  of  citizenship  as  applying  only  to  the 
political  aspects  of  a  person's  life.  But  government  is  only 
one  of  man's  civic  relationships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
term  commonwealth  would  much  better  indicate  the  relation- 
ships of  our  political  groupings  than  the  terms  state  and 
nation  do,  for  governments,  like  all  other  human  groups,  are 
for  the  commonwealth  of  the  persons  composing  them. 

Man  could  not  live  in  a  society  so  complex  as  ours  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  human  relationships  and 
organizations,  economic,  social,  and  political,  were  constantly 
maintained.  The  chief  task  of  government  is  to  maintain 
them  and  guarantee  that  life  and  happiness  shall  not  be 
jeopardized  by  their  failure  to  work.  Any  understanding  or 
appreciation  of  government,  therefore,  must  go  beyond  the 
mere  memorizing  of  schemes  of  governmental  organizations 
and  departmentalizations.  Such  an  understanding  requires  a 
knowledge  of  those  vital  relationships,  which  all  governments 
seek  to  safeguard  and  of  the  sets  of  agencies  and  institutions 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  sure  functioning 
of  normal  human  relations. 

■  An  educated  citizenship  demands  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  all  men's  relationships  to  one  another.  Education 
in  citizenship  must  not  fail  to  give  an  understanding  of  the 
constitutions  and  framework  of  governments,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  constitutions  and  sets  of  governmental  ma- 
chinery does  not  make  good  citizens  or  even  make  citizens. 
Furthermore,  our  government  is  probably  further  removed 
from  our  daily  life  than  any  other  one  of  our  major  social 
institutions.  The  home,  the  school,  the  church,  industrial 
and  business  relationships,  our  neighborhoods  and  communi- 
ties, are  all  a  part  of  our  daily  habits.  Unless  they  can  be 
utilized  to  develop  good  citizenship,  we  will  find  it  difficult 
indeed  to  have  good  government. 

Modern  man  does  not  live  a  life  of  independence,  but 
one  of  interdependence.    His  chief  environment  is  his  social 
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environment.  His  chief  problems  are  his  social  and  indus- 
trial problems.  Civilization  is  the  game  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness. Below  the  level  of  human  existence  this  game  is  played 
but  little.  The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Second  Commandment 
are  not  edicts,  but  laws  of  successful  civic  life.  "Thou  shalt" 
and  "thou  shalt  not"  are  not  the  cause  of,  or  inspiration  to, 
good  citizenship.  "Thou  shouldst"  and  "thou  mayst"  consti- 
tute the  genius  of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The  citi- 
zen who  lives  under  the  protection  of  such  a  government,  who 
holds  private  property  under  its  guaranty,  or  avails  himself 
of  the  numerous  facilities  which  it  sets  up  and  maintains,  and 
does  not  recognize  that  these  are  boons  of  co-operation  and 
accomplishment,  is  an  ignorant  citizen.  One  who  uses  them, 
knowing  these  things  without  appreciating  them  or  contribut- 
ing to  their  support  and  improvement,  is  only  half  a  citizen 
in  that  he  participates  only  at  the  receiving  end  of  group 
benefits.    One  who  misuses  or  abuses  them  is  criminal. 

Men  have  always  sought  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
themselves  and  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Never  was 
such  an  understanding  more  diflficult  or  more  important  than 
in  the  day  in  which  we  live.  When  men  lived  in  caves  or 
tents  with  a  few  tribesmen  as  the  other  members  of  their 
group,  and  each  man  was  a  member  of  but  one  group,  his  civic 
problems  were  few.  He  knew  no  one  beyond  his  own  narrow 
valley.  His  family  or  tribe  constituted  his  home,  his  church, 
his  school,  his  occupational  group,  and  his  government.  Every 
one  who  influenced  his  life  he  knew  face  to  face,  as  well  as 
we  know  the  members  of  our  immediate  families.  Even  with 
his  limited  experience  he  was  more  capable  of  comprehending 
all  his  social  relationships  than  we  are  to-day  when  our  every- 
day life  is  a  meshwork  of  world  relationships.  An  illustration 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  man's  every-day  life  will  make 
this  clear.  His  food  comes  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — sugar 
from  Cuba,  coffee  from  Brazil,  pepper  from  Borneo,  spice  and 
fruit  from  the  tropics,  and  fish  often  from  the  frigid  zone.  The 
material  of  his  clothes  may  represent  the  products  of  half  a 
dozen  sections  of  the  world.  He  reads  news  that  is  gathered 
from  the  remotest  part  of  the  world  and  may  hear  over  the 
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radio  voices  from  halfway  round  the  earth.  The  fact  that 
these  things  are  so  habitually  a  part  of  his  every-day  life 
causes  him  not  to  recognize  them  as  human  relationships. 
When,  however,  there  comes  a  crisis  like  the  late  war  he  dis- 
covers that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  daily  satisfac- 
tions of  his  life  are  restricted  because  some  corner  of  the  world 
is  in  trouble  or  some  channel  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication is  clogged. 

The  crying  need  of  our  civic  life  is  social  and  political  in- 
telligence, and  a  purposeful  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  greatest  issues  of  human  life  are  not  how  to  conquer 
nature,  but  how  to  live  together  in  mutual  helpfulness.  The 
great  disturbing  facts  of  life  such  as  international  strife,  in- 
dustrial strife,  and  racial  strife  result  from  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  escape  from  our  interdependence  one  with  another 
and  have  not  yet  perfectly  learned  the  art  and  science  of  civic 
and  social  life. 

There  is  need  for  the  same  careful  study  of  the  facts  of 
human  associations  that  we  continuously  make  of  material 
and  mechanical  phenomena.  The  study  of  civic  relations  in 
both  its  day-by-day  and  wider  world  meaning  should  make 
good  citizens,  just  as  the  study  of  engineering  should  make 
efficient  engineers  or  the  study  of  any  other  system  and 
organization  of  facts  should  train  men  for  efficiency  in  those 
fields.  Furthermore,  all  moral  problems  are  civic  problems 
and  vice  versa.  We  must,  therefore,  know  the  ethics  of  good 
citizenship.  How  can  people  live  with  any  surety  of  ultimate 
success  unless  they  study  the  aims,  purpose,  and  values  of 
all  life?  Aristotle  said,  "The  good  citizen  is  the  good  man," 
Jesus  said,  "Ye  are  members  one  of  the  other."  Democracy 
rests  upon  a  faith  that  these  two  things  can  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  successful  government.  They  can  be,  only  when  the 
citizens  become  socially  intelligent,  individually  conscientious, 
and  enthusiastic  for  and  loyal  to  the  common  welfare. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter 
has  been  to  show  that  persons,  in  everything  they  do,  are 
influenced  by  others;  that  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
each  individual's  daily  life  is  the  fact  that  he  has  numerous 
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sets  of  human  relationships;  that  he  is  not  a  citizen  merely 
because  he  has  the  right  to  vote  or  because  he  is  loyal  to  his 
government,  though  both  of  these  are  his  rights  and  duties; 
that  he  is  a  citizen  because  everything  he  does  and  thinks  and 
is  is  conditioned  by  his  relations  with  other  people.  He  is 
therefore,  in  teamwork  in  everything  he  does.  His  chief  task, 
as  a  citizen,  is  to  learn  how  to  co-operate  or  practice  team 
play  in  the  various  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
chief  measure  of  his  good  citizenship  is  his  effectiveness  as  a 
contributor  to  the  life,  the  programs,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  groups.  In  present-day  life  he  can  be  effective 
and  successful  only  as  he  learns  to  live  and  work  together 
with  others.  He  ought  to  learn  to  do  these  things,  just  as 
he  ought  to  learn  an  occupation  or  profession  and  just  as  he 
ought  to  learn  how  to  live  healthfully  and  work  efficiently. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

CooLEY,    C.    H.,    Human    Nature    and    The    Social    Order, 

Chap.  I. 
Blackmar,  F.  W.,  and  Gillen,  J.  W.,  Outlines  of  Sociology, 

Chap.  I. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap.  I. 
Hughes,  R.  O.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy ,  pp.  1-16. 
Mains,  G.  P.,  United  States  Citizenship,  Chap.  IV. 
Dunn,   A.   W.,   Community   Civics  and  Rural  Life,  Chaps. 

I,  II  and  III. 
Tufts,  J.  H.,   The  Real  Business  of  Living,  Chaps.   I   and 

XXXII. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Name  the  things  you  can  do  without  relying  on  any  one 
else  in  any  way. 

2.  Why  are  people  patriotic? 

3.  Why  do  we  require  foreigners  to  be  naturalized  before  we 
allow  them  to  vote? 

4.  Why  are  you  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? 

5.  What  right  has  the  government  to  restrict  an  individual's 
activities  in  any  way? 

6.  Try  to  name  all  the  human  relations  which  functioned  in 
your  life  yesterday. 


CHAPTER  II 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  THE  HOME 

The  family  is  a  primary  social  institution.  We  saw  in 
Chapter  I  that  the  order  in  which  our  group  contacts  influence 
us  places  the  family  or  the  home  first  in  importance  and 
magnitude.  We  saw  also  that  the  family  is  one  of  our  great 
major  social  institutions.  The  home  is  unique  among  the 
major  institutions  of  society.  The  church,  the  school,  govern- 
ment and  industry,  constitute  entirely  different  types  of  as- 
sociation from  that  of  the  home.  The  family  is  a  primary 
association.  It  is  primary  in  that  it  precedes  all  other  human 
relationships  and  is,  more  or  less,  a  training  place  for  all 
other  human  adjustments  and  activities.  Practically  every 
general  type  of  human  relationship  in  which  men  are  called 
upon  to  participate  in  later  life  is  necessarily  practiced  in  the 
family  life  of  the  average  person. 

In  the  family  both  sexes  are  present ;  the  young  and  the  old 
are  there;  the  questions  of  making  a  living  are  discussed 
and  each  member  of  the  family  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
participate  in  the  solution  of  family  economic  problems  to 
some  degree.  A  great  amount  of  education  takes  place  in  the 
family.  Religious  and  political  attitudes  are  expressed  by  the 
adults  of  the  family,  and  the  younger  members  assimilate 
them.  Courtesy,  obedience,  loyalty,  altruism,  teamwork,  man- 
ners, ideas,  ideals,  and  ambitions  are  developed  in  the  home. 
Many  times  an  occupation  is  learned  in  the  home.  Practically 
every  type  of  question  and  problem  with  which  the  children 
of  the  home  will  in  after  years  be  concerned  is  presented,  dis- 
cussed, and  in  one  way  or  another  resolved  within  the  family 
circle. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  adjustments  that  the  members 
of  a  family  make  one  to  another  will  show  that  upon  the  types 
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of  habits,  attitudes,  and  viewpoints  which  develop  in  family- 
life,  will  depend  the  types  of  persons  the  members  of  the 
family  will  become.  Children  learn  how  to  treat  persons  of 
their  own  sex  and  age  with  fairness.  They  learn  how  to  treat 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex,  of  their  own  ages,  with  both  fair- 
ness and  courtesy.  They  learn  the  correct  relationship  be- 
tween themselves  and  both  men  and  women  of  adult  years. 
All  members  of  the  family  learn  the  need  of  a  division  of  labor 
in  the  performance  of  a  common  task.  Justice  between  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  family  is  almost  universal.  The  opinion 
of  the  group  is  allowed  to  prevail,  to  a  large  degree,  in  the 
family.  A  fair  distribution  of  the  economic  dividends  among 
the  various  members  of  the  family  group  is  not  only  present, 
but  lasts  long  after  members  of  the  family  have  departed  from 
the  parental  home.  The  great  need  for  good  citizenship  sug- 
gests that  we  ought  to  carry  over  the  principles  and  practices 
of  social  adjustment,  which  we  learn  and  habitually  practice 
in  family  life,  to  all  other  human  relationships.  The  family 
is  a  training-place  for  life.  The  need  is  that  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  home  be  made  to  bear  fruit  in  our  larger  social 
life. 

It  is  in  the  family  that  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  usual  and  customary  practices  of  society.  From  the  time  a 
child  is  two  or  three  years  of  age  he  is  taught  what  he  should 
and  should  not  do,  what  he  must  and  must  not  do.  These  re- 
strictions are  merely  means  to  maintain  the  customary  re- 
lationships which  older  members  of  society  have  established 
and  which  they  know  the  child  must  learn  sooner  or  later.  The 
statement  that  "a  new-born  babe  is  a  savage"  expresses  the 
idea  that  all  civilization  is  a  thing  which  each  generation  must 
learn.  An  infant  has  no  notion  of  other  persons'  rights,  of 
fairness  and  justice,  of  manners  and  customs.  Persons  learn 
these  things  gradually  throughout  life  and  learn  a  very  large 
body  of  them  by  example  and  precept  in  their  long  period  of 
home  life. 

In  one  stage  of  society  practically  all  government  and  many 
functions  which  other  social  institutions  now  perform  were 
performed  by  the  family  group.    The  early  family  group,  or 
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clan,  consisted  of  more  than  the  parents  and  their  children. 
It  consisted  of  all  relatives  of  at  least  three  generations. 
Nevertheless,  most  of  the  relationships  which  now  maintain 
in  our  modern  families  existed  in  these  larger  kinship  groups. 
Laws  were  made  by  the  family  group  which  constituted  the 
only  legal  code  of  the  time.  Justice  was  meted  out  by  a  jury  or 
council,  or  often  by  the  oldest  male  member  of  the  group. 
The  individual's  occupation  and  division  of  labor  was  set  for 
him  by  rules  and  customs  which  prevailed  in  the  clan.  Whom 
he  should  marry,  what  he  should  eat  and  wear,  where  he  should 
live,  what  his  religion  should  be,  and  whom  his  friends  and 
associates  should  be,  were  all  determined  strictly  within  the 
kinship  group.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  governmental  ob- 
ligations and  restrictions  that  were  set  by  his  own  relatives 
were  much  more  drastic  than  any  that  are  known  under  our 
democratic  form  of  government  to-day.  He  might  even  be 
called  upon  or  drafted  to  fight  in  a  feud  with  which  he  was  not 
personally  concerned  at  all.  Some  of  these  obligations  and  re- 
strictions were  undoubtedly  handicaps  to  individual  liberty, 
but  the  teamwork,  co-operation,  and  joint  responsibihties 
which  were  assured  in  behalf  of  the  common  good  were  assets 
which  are  worth  preserving  and  perpetuating. 

Gradually  the  home  has  lost  its  pure  governmental  functions 
in  the  political  sense.  It  yet  retains  the  functions  of  per- 
sonal training  in  processes  and  adjustments  to  other  persons 
and  these  processes  and  adjustments  constitute  the  basis  of 
almost  all  other  and  later  human  relations. 

The  family  is  a  social  group.  Like  all  other  groups,  it  must 
have  rules  of  conduct.  It  must  have  a  system  by  means  of 
which  justice  can  be  assured.  It  must  have  a  system  of  re- 
wards and  penalties.  The  home  is  not  organized  into  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  divisions,  but  these  functions  are 
regularly  performed  and  all  members  of  the  family  become 
cognizant  of  them  and  convinced  of  their  need.  The  modern 
family  operates  considerably  more  like  a  democracy  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  world's  history.  It  probably  oper- 
ates more  in  keeping  with  our  ideals  of  democracy  than  does 
any  other  group  in  society.    In  the  ancient  Roman  family  the 
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father  had  power  to  condemn  his  children  to  death  and  there 
was  no  law  beyond  him.  To-day  such  punishment  may  not 
be  assigned  or  prescribed  within  the  family,  but  the  boy  or 
girl  who  is  allowed  habitually  to  disregard  the  welfare  of  the 
family  is  almost  sure  to  disregard  the  rights  of  others  in  the 
larger  social  life  and  is  likely  to  be  that  type  of  a  citizen  who 
looks  upon  law  as  a  thing  to  dodge.  The  child  who  is  allowed 
to  be  unfair  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  dishonest  with 
his  parents  will  be  the  man  who  is  unfair  and  dishonest  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Some  functions  of  the  home  about  which  little  is  said  are 
those  of  providing  an  eating  and  sleeping  place  for  practically 
all  the  population  of  the  world.  These  functions  are  so  uni- 
versal that  we  never  stop  to  think  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise  if  a  city  or  county  had  to  provide  boarding  and 
lodging  accommodations  for  all  of  its  citizens.  Furthermore, 
it  is  about  the  fireside  and  at  the  table  that  all  those  subtle 
influences  which  we  have  just  discussed  are  woven  into  the 
habits  and  attitudes  of  the  children. 

The  jamily  is  an  educational  agency.  A  child's  personality 
is  made  in  the  home  and  his  personality  or  character  is  more 
fundamental  than  all  he  may  later  learn.  The  home  is  an 
isolated  training  ground.  For  the  first  few  years  of  the  child's 
life  no  other  influence  touches  him.  All  his  adjustments  are  to 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  All  his  manners  and  habits, 
all  his  ideas  of  ethics  and  justice,  are  based  upon  the  family 
code.  He  not  only  learns  many  things  during  his  period  of 
childhood,  but  it  is  exceptional  if  there  is  ever  another  period 
of  life  which  does  so  much  to  mold  his  whole  attitude  toward 
life  as  the  period  of  early  youth.  Later,  as  he  enters  school 
and  habituates  the  play  places,  he  will  be  influenced  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  members  of  his  own  family  group.  Even 
then,  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  he  will  return  to  his  home 
regularly  to  eat  and  sleep,  and  the  early  systems  of  conduct 
and  influences  will  continue  largely  to  dominate  his  life. 

It  is  the  long  period  of  human  infancy  and  the  universal 
system  of  family  life  which  do  for  the  members  of  the  family 
psychologically  and  sociologically  what  inheritance  does  for 
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them  biologically.  The  son  is  even  more  likely  to  be  "a  chip  off 
the  old  block"  in  habits  and  attitudes  than  he  is  in  physical 
stature.  This  is  because  of  the  subtle  training  which  is  in- 
culcated in  his  very  nature  during  his  long  period  of  home  life. 

As  necessary  as  schools  are,  and  as  essential  as  it  is  that 
they  teach  human  relations,  they  can  never  be  as  important 
a  training-place  for  citizenship  as  are  the  homes.  If  a  child 
were  to  start  to  school  when  five  years  of  age  and  attend  school 
regularly,  nine  months  out  of  the  year,  until  he  had  been  grad- 
uated from  college  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  would 
have  spent  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  waking  hours  of  his  life 
in  school.  He  would  probably  have  spent  from  twenty  to 
thirty  times  as  many  hours  within  his  parents'  home. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  he  spends  a  great  amount  of  time  in 
the  home  or  the  specific  things  that  he  learns  in  the  home  that 
constitute  the  family  life  a  fundamental  educational  agency. 
It  is  that  he  learns  the  primary  or  fundamental  adjustments 
and  attitudes  of  life.  He  learns  obedience  to  the  group's  way 
of  doing  things,  loyalty  to  the  group's  welfare,  and  altruism  or 
co-operation  in  common  tasks.  His  temperament  is  made  in 
the  home.  His  emotions  are  educated  there.  His  general 
attitudes  and  philosophy  of  life  are  formed  there.  Throughout 
all  life  and  in  all  relationships  he  will  be  largely  what  these 
elements  in  his  personality  dictate. 

The  family  or  home  is  such  a  fundamental  social  institution 
that  society  and  governme^its  carefully  safeguard  it.  The 
family,  like  all  other  of  our  social  institutions,  performs  such 
fundamental  functions  that  its  integrity  is  carefully  safe- 
guarded. It  is  a  product  of  survival  in  successfully  perform- 
ing certain  very  worth-while  functions  in  life.  The  functions 
of  the  family  are  the  bearing  of  children  and  the  rearing  and 
training  of  them  in  the  customs,  traditions,  and  standards  of 
society.  Every  form  of  family  organization  imaginable  has 
been  practiced  at  some  time  and  in  some  place.  Our  present 
form  of  family  life  is  the  end  product  of  countless  ages  of 
human  experience.  It  has  made  good  its  right  to  exist  by 
competing  with  all  other  forms  of  family  organization  in  bear- 
ing and  rearing  children. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  human  beings  ever  lived  in  the 
communistic  and  promiscuous  ways  that  many  beasts  do. 
They  have  lived  in  polygyny,  where  one  husband  had  a  num- 
ber of  wives.  They  have  lived  in  polyandry,  where  one  wife 
had  a  number  of  husbands.  They  have  practiced  group 
marriage  among  the  early  Germanic  people  and  still  practice 
it  in  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia.  There  have 
been  places  where  the  line  of  descent  was  traced  through  the 
mother  and  in  some  cases  the  old  women  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  rulers  of  the  households  or  clans.  Gradually,  however, 
the  monogamic  family,  one  husband  and  one  wife  with  their 
own  offspring  about  them,  has  come  to  constitute  the  standard 
family  organization.  This  form  of  family  has  triumphed  in 
competition  with  all  other  forms  because  it  could  more  surely 
guarantee  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  children.  It  also 
constitutes  the  surest  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  race  to  each  succeeding  generation.  This 
second  function  is  performed  during  the  long  period  of  home 
life  that  was  discussed  in  the  pages  above.  To-day  the  mono- 
gamic form  of  family  organization  is  spreading  very  rapidly 
throughout  the  world.  The  rights  of  women  and  children  are 
becoming  better  established.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  the 
home  has  functions  more  important  than  those  of  a  boarding 
and  lodging  house  and  other  functions  as  important  even  as  the 
bearing  of  children. 

Practically  all  nations  recognize  the  necessity  of  safeguard- 
ing their  homes.  They  pass  laws  which  punish  any  one  who 
jeopardizes  wholesomeness  and  survival  of  family  life. 
Marriage  is  made  legitimate  by  law.  Divorce  must  be  sanc- 
tioned by  law.  The  violation  of  the  sex  integrity  of  the  home 
is  often  penalized  by  death.  The  original  homestead  is  not 
taxed  in  some  states.  The  parents  are  made  legally  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  their  children  until  the  children  have  reached 
their  majority.  The  sanctity  of  the  home  is  guaranteed  by  the 
state  and  nation  in  order  that  the  contribution  which  the  home 
makes  to  society  may  be  assured. 

The  state  goes  even  further  by  enforcing  certain  good  con- 
ditions in  the  home.    Many  cities  have  minimum  housing 
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restrictions.  Sanitation  is  enforced  by  law.  Cruelty  to 
children  is  forbidden.  Education  is  made  compulsory.  Regu- 
lations are  prescribed  for  the  care  of  infants.  The  home  must 
be  safeguarded  against  fire,  and  in  many  other  ways  states  and 
municipalities  guarantee  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the 
home.  Whenever  the  home  is  performing  a  function  which 
the  state  recognizes  as  valuable,  it  safeguards  that  function, 
and  whenever  the  home  fails  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  its 
members  or  whenever  it  jeopardizes  the  life  of  the  neighbor- 
hood or  the  community,  the  state  legislates  concerning  its  life 
and  practice. 

The  family  is  an  economic  unit  of  society.  Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consumption,  the  family  is  the  basic 
economic  unit  of  all  society.  In  past  times  it  was  universally 
the  unit  of  economic  production  also.  The  domestic  system 
of  production  broke  down  in  manufacturing  with  the  coming 
of  the  industrial  revolution  and  factory  system.  It  still  pre- 
vails in  rural  life  and  is  by  no  means  completely  obsolete  in 
other  economic  occupations  than  farming.  In  India,  China, 
Mexico,  and  in  fact  practically  all  areas  of  the  world  except 
Europe,  America,  Japan,  and  territories  immediately  adjacent 
to  these  nations,  the  family  system  of  economic  enterprise 
still  prevails.  But  even  if  the  family  were  nowhere  an 
economic  unit  in  production,  it  would  still  be  the  most  funda- 
mental economic  unit  in  society  because  of  being  the  final  unit 
in  the  use  of  economic  goods. 

A  civilization  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  standard  of  living 
which  it  maintains.  All  educational,  missionary,  and  social 
welfare  work  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  total  population  or  some  portion  of  it.  The  chief 
physical  consumption  goods  are  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
health  facilities.  The  chief  cultural  consumption  goods  are 
education,  religion,  recreation,  and  art.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  furnished  by  the  home  or  through  the  home.  At 
least  they  are  made  available  through  family  income.  If  the 
family  income  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  these  necessary  and 
desirable  things  the  children  go  through  life  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  them. 
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A  typical  farm  family  furnishes  the  best  example  of  the 
family  as  an  economic  unit  in  both  production  and  consump- 
tion. The  farm  is  the  unit  of  economic  enterprise.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  family  participate  in  the  work  to  be  done.  Even 
the  small  children  have  their  division  of  labor.  They  work 
under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  their  parents  and  are 
not  likely  to  work  at  injurious  tasks.  They  grow  to  manhood 
and  womanhood  working  in  co-operation  with  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  mother  participates  in  the  economic 
enterprise  by  taking  care  of  the  family  and  the  house,  cooking 
the  meals,  making  and  mending  the  clothes,  doing  the  laundry 
work,  raising  the  poultry,  often  working  in  the  garden,  helping 
with  the  chores,  and  sometimes  helping  in  the  field  work  dur- 
ing rush  seasons.  The  boys  of  the  farm  family  quite  often 
learn  their  occupations  from  an  apprenticeship  under  their 
fathers  and  more  often  than  city  boys  follow  their  fathers' 
occupations.  The  girls,  too,  learn  the  art  and  science  of  house- 
keeping from  their  mothers  and  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
marry  farmers  and  follow  the  occupation  of  their  mothers. 
This  system  of  apprenticeship  and  inheritance  of  occupation 
was  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  universal  in  society.  It 
yet  exists  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  populations  of  the 
world.  It  is  probably  most  universal  and  absolute  under  the 
caste  system  of  India.  At  the  time  when  it  was  universally 
practiced,  the  home  was  by  comparison  a  much  more  funda- 
mental economic  unit  and  educational  agency  than  it  is  now. 

The  family  is  an  integral  unit  of  all  society.  Although  the 
family  in  its  daily  life  and  close  personal  relations,  one  member 
with  another,  is  a  very  restricted  association,  it  is  nevertheless 
part  and  parcel  of  all  society.  In  the  modern  world  it  is  no 
longer  self-sufiicient  economically  or  socially.  It  sells  the 
product  of  its  economic  endeavors  to  the  world  and  draws  its 
consumption  goods  from  society  at  large.  It  goes  to  church 
for  much  of  its  formal  religion,  to  school  for  its  formal  educa- 
tion, to  picture  shows,  theaters,  or  playgrounds  for  its  recrea- 
tion, and  to  voting  precinct,  city  hall,  or  court-house  for  its 
political  practices.  Its  life  and  practices  are  reflected  in  all 
walks  of  life,  even  if  many  of  the  functions  which  it  at  one  time 
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performed  have  been  delegated  to  other  institutions  and 
agencies.  Upon  the  amount  of  its  economic  income  and  upon 
its  general  social  attitudes  depend  the  survival  and  success 
of  all  other  institutions  and  agencies. 

We  have  seen  how  law  and  government  enter  the  home  and 
how  the  family  organization  is  interwoven  with  the  function- 
ing of  other  institutions  and  agencies.  We  should  now  note 
how  the  types  of  family  life  reflect  themselves  most  obviously 
in  the  life  of  society.  If  the  family  is  not  successful  econom- 
ically it  becomes  dependent  upon  the  county,  state,  or  muni- 
cipality. If  it  is  morally  delinquent  its  members  become 
criminal,  and  thereby  not  only  a  burden  upon  the  state,  but  a 
menace  to  all  members  of  society.  If  it  is  a  ne'er-do-well 
family  it  will  not  and  cannot  support  the  other  institutions  of 
society,  does  not  own  its  home  or  pay  either  income  or  prop- 
erty taxes  to  support  the  government.  Set  off  against  the  de- 
ficient type  of  family  are  the  good  families  which  educate  their 
children  for  participation  in  all  activities  of  life,  train  them  in 
the  customs  and  standards  of  society,  and  build  healthy,  virile 
citizens.  Bad  families  throw  their  members  upon  society  as  a 
burden,  breed  crime,  poverty,  and  other  maladjustments,  and 
build  unhealthy,  ignorant,  burdensome,  and  vicious  citizens. 

The  home,  even  the  family  residence,  is  the  constant  en- 
vironment of  over  half  of  our  population,  the  women  and  the 
small  children,  all  of  the  time,  and  of  all  our  population  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time.  Therefore,  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual environment  of  family  life  is  important  in  the  de- 
velopment of  good  citizenship.  In  our  large  cities  millions  of 
children  are  reared  in  houses  that  are  provided  with  neither 
adequate  space,  home  conveniences,  sanitary  equipment, 
adequate  light,  heat,  nor  ventilation.  In  one  congested  block 
in  New  York  City  sixteen  hundred  persons  live.  Nor  are  bad 
housing  conditions  confined  to  the  city  slums.  Housing  is  one 
of  the  weakest  spots  in  rural  life.  Farm  houses  are  often  old, 
poorly  lighted,  almost  universally  poorly  heated  and  venti- 
lated, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  one  and  two 
room  houses.  If  society  would  provide  training  for  good 
citizenship  it  must  see  that  a  good  physical  home  environment 
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is  provided  for  its  population  during  the  habit  and  attitude 
forming  ages  by  insuring  sufficient  economic  income  so  that  the 
family  may  provide  an  adequate  house.  It  must  pass  laws 
guaranteeing  good  housing  or  care  for  its  population  in  institu- 
tions other  than  individual  family  residences. 

Society  must  see  that  its  family  life  is  good  or  recognize 
that  the  roots  from  which  good  citizenship  grows  are  not  being 
preserved.  We  have  noted,  slightly,  the  differences  between 
the  family  life  of  to-day  and  a  few  hundred  years  ago.  Many 
changes  that  have  taken  place  within  family  life  and  many 
of  the  new  relationships  of  the  family  to  other  institutions  and 
agencies  have  undoubtedly  been  for  the  improvement  of 
society.  There  are,  however,  many  problems  and  maladjust- 
ments which  have  resulted  from  the  change  in  the  place  which 
the  family  holds  in  society.  Few  of  us  would  want  to  see  the 
family  thrown  back  on  its  old  economic  and  social  self-suf- 
ficiency. We  would  not  want  to  be  robbed  of  the  desirable 
things  which  we  get  from  the  outside  world.  Few  of  us  would 
want  to  see  the  matter  of  life  and  death  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  father  as  it  was  in  ancient  Roman  times.  We  would  not 
want  to  be  thrust  back  into  a  system  of  family  blood  feuds 
with  no  state  and  national  laws  to  protect  us.  We  would  not 
want  to  see  women  and  children  reduced  to  the  status  of 
slaves  or  chattels.  But  when  we  see  industry  encroaching  upon 
family  life  to  the  extent  that  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
father  or  his  low  economic  income  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
mother  and  children  to  go  out  of  the  home  to  the  factory  to 
work  for  long  hours  and  sometimes  at  night,  we  recognize  that 
the  fundamental  and  primary  institution  of  the  home  is  being 
handicapped  in  the  performance  of  its  valuable  role  in  society. 
When  we  learn  that  for  every  eight  or  nine  marriages  in  the 
United  States  there  is  a  home  broken  by  divorce,  and  that  this 
evil  has  trebled  in  the  last  fifty  years,  we  recognize  that  the 
integrity  of  the  home  is  breaking  down  and  that  unless  the 
progressive  breakdown  is  checked  the  day  will  come  when 
stable  home  life  as  an  institution  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  solution  to  these  encroaching  evils  depends  upon  a 
deep  appreciation  and  sure  knowledge  of  the  functions  which 
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normal  family  life  performs  in  the  life  of  society  at  large. 
This  appreciation  and  intelligence  can  be  gained  only  by  in- 
culcating into  our  home,  school,  and  other  educational  agencies 
definite  and  thorough  training  for  home  and  family  life  and  by 
a  recognition  on  the  part  of  all  persons  that  the  home  is  not 
only  the  nursery  of  the  state  and  nation,  but,  for  the  long 
periods  of  childhood  and  youth,  is  the  training  ground  for 
all  human  relations. 

Summary  and,  Conclusions.  The  family  is  a  primary  social 
institution  because  it  constitutes  the  constant  and  stable  en- 
vironment of  the  child  for  a  number  of  years  before  any  other 
human  relations  come  to  play  a  part  in  life.  The  personaUty 
of  the  child  is  largely  developed  in  the  home,  and  his  person- 
ality has  more  to  do  with  all  his  human  relations  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

The  values  of  home  life  are  so  well  recognized  that  all 
civilizations  guard  the  integrity  of  their  homes.  They  could 
probably  well  afi"ord  to  go  much  further  than  they  do  in  seeing 
that  every  child  has  the  opportunities  of  normal  childhood. 
In  no  other  way  could  they  so  surely  influence  all  types  of 
social  activity  and  so  surely  guarantee  the  rightness  of  all 
human  relations. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Dealey,    J,    Y.,    The    Family    in    Its    Sociological    Aspects, 

Chap.  XI. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics  for  City  Schools,  Chap.  IX. 
Ellwood,  C.  a..  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Chaps. 

IV  and  VIII. 
GooDSELL,  W.,  The  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and 

Educational  Agency. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap.  II. 
KiRKPATRiCK,  E.  A.,  Fundamentals  of  Sociology,  Chap.  XV. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Where  did  the  family  come  from? 

2.  Is  the  family  or  the  school  the  greater  educational  agency? 

3.  Why  do  we  not  allow  fathers  to  kill  their  children  as  the 
Roman  father  might  do? 
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4.  What  is  the  difference  between  family  life  now  and  five 
hundred  years  ago? 

5.  What  right  has  the  government  to  interfere  with  family  life? 

6.  What  are  the  results  in  family  life  when  one  of  the  parents 
is  dead? 


CHAPTER  III 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  school  is  one  of  our  major  social  institutions.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  over  a  century  ago,  'T  have  two  great  measures 
at  heart,  without  which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself  in 
strength :  first,  that  of  general  education,  to  enable  every  man 
to  judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  enlarge  his  freedom; 
second,  to  divide  every  county  into  hundreds  of  such  size  that 
all  the  children  of  each  will  be  within  reach  of  a  central  school 
within  it." 

Schools  are  a  necessity  in  a  civilization  or  society  so  complex 
that  many  forces  which  influence  a  person  in  his  daily  life  can- 
not be  personally  known  to  his  individual  physical  experience. 
In  the  days  before  trade  and  commerce  arose  people  knew  their 
total  physical  environment  and  knew  fairly  intimately  all  per- 
sons with  whom  they  had  anything  to  do.  Few  of  them,  how- 
ever, knew  anyone  outside  their  own  isolated  group.  With  the 
coming  of  apt  means  of  transportation  and  communication 
there  arose  an  interchange  of  goods  and  services  between 
groups.  This  intergroup  activity  greatly  enlarged  the  environ- 
ment of  everyone.  The  result  is,  to-day  even  in  our  home  life 
we  touch  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  are  influenced  by  forces  and 
people  whom  we  cannot  possibly  know  personally. 

The  fact  that  the  world  has  become  one  big  trade  com- 
munity has  involved  it  politically  and  in  all  other  social  ways. 
Unless  we  have  some  sure  way  of  keeping  ever  cognizant  of 
the  affairs  of  this  world  community  we  are  unable  to  live  suc- 
cessfully in  it.  The  sum  total  of  knowledge  necessary  a  few 
hundred  years  ago  for  living  successfully  could  be  transmitted 
by  word  of  mouth  from  parent  to  child  during  the  period  of 
childhood  and  youth  but  now  that  is  impossible. 

To-day  some  agency  of  wider  scope  than  the  home  must 
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perform  a  large  part  of  the  function  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge from  one  generation  to  another.  Institutions  arise  out 
of  the  necessity  of  valuable  functions  to  be  performed  and 
survive  and  grow  if  they  successfully  perform  those  func- 
tions. The  school  is  an  institution  whose  function  it  is  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  each  new  generation  the  accumulated  experience 
of  all  past  generations  and  to  place  each  new  generation  in 
touch  with  the  world  of  its  own  day. 

The  school  is  a  community,  state,  national,  and  world  in- 
stitution. It  is  a  community  institution  in  that  it  is  located 
in  the  local  community  and  draws  its  pupils  or  students  from 
the  local  community.  It  is  a  state  institution  in  that  educa- 
tional legislation,  administration,  and  support  are  functions  of 
the  state  rather  than  the  nation,  except  where  these  matters 
are  left  to  the  counties  or  local  communities.  It  is  a  national 
institution  in  the  sense  that  the  United  States  has  a  free 
public-school  system  and  supports  it  by  sentiment  and  some- 
times assists  it  financially.  The  school's  larger  significance 
rests  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  social  or  world  institution.  That 
is,  wherever  civilization  has  advanced  to  any  considerable  de- 
gree it  has  become  desirable  and  almost  necessary  to  set  up 
schools  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  group  may  learn  those  things  which  are  necessary 
to  successful  participation  in  the  complex  life  of  society. 

The  home,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  occupations  could 
perform  the  complete  task  of  education  in  a  simple,  homo- 
geneous society  and  can  and  will  continue  to  start  each  new 
generation  in  life,  but  the  schools  must  take  the  next  neces- 
sary long  step  by  supplying  the  knowledge  and  the  tools  for 
the  adjustments  to  that  larger  life  and  set  of  activities  which 
lie  beyond  the  experience  of  family  life.  With  books,  maps, 
charts,  laboratories,  and  specialized  teachers  at  his  command, 
during  twelve  years  of  primary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion, a.  child  can  learn  more  about  the  world  to-day  than  he 
could  if  he  were  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  and  was 
compelled  to  learn  everything  through  his  own  experience  or 
by  word  of  mouth. 

There   are  something   like   25,000,000   persons   attending 
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schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  to-day.  We  have 
almost  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  public-school  property  and 
spend  about  one-half  that  amount  in  annual  support  of  our 
public  schools.  The  division  of  society's  labor  that  is  placed 
upon  the  schools  is  to  prepare  persons  to  participate  efficiently 
in  the  life  of  the  society  which  furnishes  them  other  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  give  persons  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  how 
to  live  together  with  the  other  people  in  it.  In  a  society  so 
complex  as  the  one  in  which  we  live,  education  is  so  essential 
that  we  willingly  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  prepare  persons 
for  life  in  it. 

One  of  the  contributions  which  the  school  makes  to  the 
training  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  necessary  adjustment  of 
group  life  is  apparent  in  the  new  things  which  the  school  in- 
troduces into  a  child's  daily  life  as  soon  as  he  enters  school. 
At  home  the  child  has  been  imbibing  or  assimilating  the  ad- 
justments to  the  members  of  his  immediate  family  and  to  the 
family  as  a  group  from  earliest  infancy.  In  the  family  he 
seldom  obeys  rules  because  he  fails  to  recognize  them  as  rules. 
In  early  life  he  has  few  if  any  tasks  to  perform.  His  mother 
has  often  been  a  personal  servant  for  him,  and  in  all  ways  he 
has  enjoyed  a  freedom  and  license  which  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  practice  throughout  life.  In  school  he 
discovers  rules  as  rules.  If  these  be  properly  administered, 
he  learns  that  they  are  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the 
total  school  group  and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  work. 
He  learns  obedience  to  these  rules,  orderliness,  and  industry 
in  accomplishing  definite  tasks,  promptness  and  regularity  in 
activities.  All  these  things  not  only  carry  him  far  and  fast  in 
school  accomplishment,  but  are  habits  essential  to  his  life 
activities  in  after  years. 

Universal  education  is  a  necessity  in  a  government  of  and 
by  the  people.  The  "common  schools"  are  exactly  what  our 
free  elementary  public  schools  are  and  ought  to  be.  They  are 
the  agencies  of  society  which,  more  than  any  other,  attempt 
to  level  up  the  inequalities  which  obtain  between  families. 
They  attempt  to  place  all  members  of  society  on  a  common 
footing  in  life  by  giving  persons  equal  educational  oppor- 
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tunities.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  they  accomplish 
these  functions  perfectly,  for  the  influence  of  families  goes 
far  beyond  the  school  period  and  the  opportunities  which  some 
iparents  open  to  their  children  after  school  days  are  much 
greater  than  are  afforded  to  the  majority.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  common  school,  all  the  children  do  study  the  same  things, 
all  sit  in  similar  seats  and  use  the  same  physical  equipment, 
all  play  together,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  conduct, 
and  are  influenced  by  all  who  are  in  attendance  at  that  school. 

It  is  because  we  recognize  the  great  civic  good  that  is  accom- 
plished by  even  so  meager  an  education  as  is  furnished  in  the 
elementary  school  that  almost  all  states  make  that  amount  of 
school  training  compulsory  for  all  persons.  The  state  or  nation 
that  holds  all  persons  equally  responsible  before  the  law  must 
furnish  all  possible  means  of  assuring  equality  of  opportunity 
to  all  its  citizens.  A  commonwealth  that  attempts  to  main- 
tain a  government  of  and  by  the  people  can  guarantee  the 
eflSciency  of  that  government  only  by  enlightening  its  citizenry. 
It  is  even  justified  in  enforcing  enlightenment  in  order  to 
guard  its  own  welfare  and  survival. 

A  political  democracy  cannot  flourish  unless  political  and 
social  intelligence  is  developed  in  the  electorate.  A  system  of 
education  which  trains  only  for  occupations  or  furnishes  only 
a  rudimentary  or  even  classical  education  will  not  do.  Men 
must  be  taught  to  act  intelligently,  politically,  and  socially  as 
well  as  learn  the  "three  R's."  The  school  must  educate  for 
citizenship  as  well  as  for  the  occupations  and  professions.  In 
a  monarchy,  where  the  vote  of  the  ignorant  man  counts  for 
little  or  not  at  all,  the  lack  of  civic  knowledge  does  very  little 
damage,  but  in  a  republic  where  each  person's  vote  is  equal  to 
every  other  person's  vote,  universal  civic  education  is  a  neces- 
sity. Education  is  the  friend  of  democracy  and  through  all 
time  has  been  the  chief  enemy  of  autocracy.  An  autocracy  is 
based  upon  definite  and  assumed  perpetual  difference  in  class 
status  which  is  recognized  by  everyone.  A  democracy  is  based 
upon  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  and  capacity  to  share  in  the 
interests  of  other  members  of  the  group,  and  in  fact  in  the 
interests  of  the  group  as  a  whole.    Such  interest  depends  upon 
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common  knowledge  and  ready  mental  contacts  between  all 
members  of  the  group.  Ignorance  sets  up  barriers  to  such 
contacts.    Education  and  enlightenment  break  them  down. 

Our  educational  advantages  are  not  universal  in  the  United 
States.  The  advantages  of  the  common  school  should  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  children  of  all  states  equally.  No  state  should 
be  allowed  to  handicap  efficient  national  citizenship.  Even 
the  adults  who  grew  to  maturity  before  the  educational  ad- 
vantages were  as  good  as  they  are  to-day  should  be  provided 
with  free  public  night  schools  and  continuation  schools  in 
order  that  they  may  be  educated  in  common  with  the  younger 
citizens.  The  voter  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  is  handi- 
capped and  even  may  be  vicious  in  a  government  of  and  by 
the  people.  And  yet  six  per  cent  of  all  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age  in  the  United  States  in  1920  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

The  school  is  a  community  within  itself.  The  function  of 
the  school  is  too  often  thought  of  as  ending  with  the  categor- 
ical training  obtained  through  the  subjects  included  in  the 
prescribed  curriculum.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  best 
training  for  citizenship  is  obtained  from  school  life.  Every 
school  is  a  community.  It  is  a  group  of  persons  who  system- 
atically live,  work,  and  play  together  hours,  days,  and  even 
years. 

To  think  of  a  school  merely  as  a  place  to  prepare  for  life  is 
to  ignore  one  of  its  larger  aspects,  for  a  school  is  a  place  where 
people  live  and  act.  Public  opinion  rules  to  a  very  large 
degree  in  school  life,  especially  on  the  playground  and  in  all 
activities  other  than  the  course  of  study.  Furthermore,  the 
influence  of  the  school  community  upon  the  individuals  within 
it  is  much  more  definite  than  it  is  in  a  neighborhood  or  any 
other  type  of  association  except  the  public  playground,  for  in 
the  school  community  the  contacts  are  universally  face  to  face. 

The  school  organization  as  a  whole  is  an  exceptionally  good 
community  because  it  operates  in  a  supervised  environment. 
The  modern  school  has  organized  and  supervised  play.  In  the 
course  of  study  all  the  detrimental  and  damaging  ideas  and 
ideals  are  presumably  eliminated.    The  whole  school  environ- 
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ment  is  a  selected  and  controlled  environment.  This  is  im- 
portant because  bad  and  damaging  factors  of  life  are  as  readily- 
learned  by  a  child  as  by  any  others.  On  the  playground  and  in 
the  average  neighborhood  associations,  even  in  the  family  life, 
the  bad  is  often  mixed  with  the  good.  This  is  true  to  a  degree 
on  the  school  playground  and  on  the  way  to  and  from  school, 
but  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  true  at  all  in  the  schoolroom. 
Morals  are  learned  through  school  activities  and  from  the 
social  environment.  It  is,  therefore,  no  small  part  of  the 
school  life  and  the  school's  opportunity  to  furnish  wholesome 
activity  and  a  good  environment  during  the  many  hours  and 
days  that  children  and  youths  are  under  its  tutelage. 

The  school  is  a  training-place  for  citizenship  through  its 
extra  curricula  activities,  athletics,  debates,  societies,  and 
clubs  which  develop  group  loyalty  and  school  spirit.  If  adults 
in  society  were  as  loyal  to  and  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
and  well-being  of  their  governments  and  governmental  repre- 
sentatives as  pupils  and  students  are  in  school  life,  we  would 
have  a  solicitude  for  good  and  successful  government  which  is 
almost  universally  lacking  now,  except  when  our  nation  is 
involved  in  international  conflict. 

Schools  could  go  much  further  than  many  of  them  do  in 
developing  group  conduct  and  group  ideals.  The  practice  of 
school  self-government  is  direct  practice  in  citizenship.  The 
student  by  participation  in  such  a  government  not  only  learns 
the  actual  techniques  of  representative  government,  legisla- 
tion, and  administration  of  justice,  but  the  school  develops  a 
body  of  public  opinion  which  is  valuable  in  school  conduct. 
Furthermore,  the  student  who  comes  to  recognize  the  function 
and  rule  of  public  opinion  has  come  in  contact  with  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  a  democracy. 

School  projects,  involving  the  whole  school  population,  such 
as  beautifying  and  caring  for  the  school  grounds,  competitive 
games,  and  interscholastic  activities,  as  well  as  student  self- 
government,  furnish  opportunities  for  valuable  training  in 
citizenship.  Such  activities  demand  group  activity  and 
develop  group  loyalties  which  are  valuable  in  other  human 
relations. 
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The  use  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  for  other  than 
school  functions,  and  the  adding  to  the  school's  primary  func- 
tion numerous  activities  not  directly  connected  with  the 
curriculum,  are  leading  students  into  contact  with  some  of  the 
problems  and  activities  which  are  a  part  of  the  common  life 
of  larger  society.  No  community  can  or  should  live  unto  it- 
self. The  school,  like  all  other  communities,  must  receive  the 
sanctions,  support,  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  persons 
who  are  not  a  part  of  its  daily  life.  The  home-and-school 
movement,  parent-teacher  associations,  the  use  of  the  school 
grounds  and  buildings  for  outside  neighborhood  and  commu- 
nity activities,  not  only  make  the  school  a  better  financial 
investment,  but  add  to  the  sentiment,  loyalty,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  school  as  a  group  organization.  The  attachment  of  a 
public  library  to  the  school,  the  operation  of  an  attendance 
ofl&cer,  classes  for  backward  or  mentally  deficient  students,  the 
school  clinic,  open-air  classes  for  tubercular  students,  welfare 
work,  adult  and  continuation  schools,  all  maintained  in  co- 
operation with  the  school,  put  the  students  in  touch  with  prob- 
lems which  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  society  in  which  they  live. 
Such  projects  furnish  to  the  youth  civic  education  of  the  most 
valuable  sort,  as  well  as  render  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  contents  of  the  school  curriculum  should  educate  for 
life  and  for  living.  The  child  comes  to  school  knowing  little, 
if  anything,  except  life  as  it  is  lived  day  by  day.  The  institu- 
tionalization of  education — that  is,  the  centralizing  of  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  the  crystallizing  of  it  into  the  subjects  in 
the  curriculum — has  had  a  tendency  to  detach  much  of  our 
teaching  from  the  immediate  facts  of  living.  If  the  schools 
fail  to  connect  up  with  life  as  it  is  lived  and  must  be  lived  day 
by  day,  they  will  fail  to  be  one  of  our  chief  educational  agen- 
cies, though  a  goodly  portion  of  the  student  life  is  spent  within 
them.  Persons  learn  by  doing  and  are  stimulated  to  learn  in 
order  that  they  may  more  successfully  carry  on  life's  normal 
activities.  They  will,  therefore,  be  interested  in  and  directed 
by  those  things  which  they  can  most  readily  recognize  as  re- 
lated to  their  world  of  affairs.    If  the  school  fails  to  deal  with 
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the  world  of  affairs,  then  those  activities  and  institutions  which 
do  relate  to  the  students'"  world  of  affairs  will  dominate  and 
direct  their  energies  and  interests  and  automatically  will 
become  the  chief  educational  forces  of  society. 

There  is  no  object  in  making  education  abstract.  So-called 
general  or  cultural  education,  separate  from  life's  activities, 
is  not  only  not  educational  at  all,  but  is  impossible.  The  stu- 
dent may  feel  impelled  to  memorize  the  categories  of  abstract 
subjects,  but  he  will  never  inculcate  such  things  into  his  habits 
and  personality.  They  will  not,  therefore,  influence  his  con- 
duct or  attitude  and  can  never  reflect  themselves  in  worth- 
while activity.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  teach  in 
abstractions  in  order  to  place  the  student  in  contact  with  the 
larger  world  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  to  make  him  cognizant 
of  the  forces  and  influences  which  play  a  part  in  his  life. 
Quite  the  converse  is  true.  All  education  is  general  and  cul- 
tural if  its  relationships  and  bearings  on  life's  activities  are 
made  clear.  The  idea  that  the  so-called  humanities  and 
classics  must  be  reduced  to  abstractions  because  they  are 
studies  of  past  life  is  fallacious.  Such  methods  of  treating 
these  subjects  rob  them  of  their  richness  and  take  from  them 
the  part  they  should  perform  in  educating  the  student  for  life 
in  a  world  environment.  The  study  of  cultures  and  civiliza- 
tions, and  a  study  of  institutions,  customs,  literature,  and  life 
is  the  only  education  that  can  be  cultural  in  a  dynamic  sense. 

The  tendency  to  get  away  from  the  stultification  and  futility 
of  studying  dead  languages,  abstract  classics,  and  so-called 
disciplinary  subjects,  at  times  leads  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  idea  becomes  prevalent  that  all  education  is  for 
the  future.  This,  too,  is  impossible  in  any  specific  and  sure 
fashion,  for  the  future  cannot  be  accurately  predicted.  Edu- 
cation is  for  life.  Social  worth  is  the  only  sure  criterion  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  and  social  worth  must  be  in 
known  terms  of  present  activities.  If  the  student  learns  not 
only  facts,  but  learns  to  learn,  he  will  be  capable  of  successful 
participation  in  the  life  and  events  of  the  future. 

At  times  the  aversion  to  abstract  education  leads  to  an  over- 
emphasis on  training  in  the  detailed  manipulation  of  trades 
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and  occupations.  To  do  this  is  also  to  rob  education  of  its 
broader  functions.  It  is  no  small  part  of  a  student's  educa- 
tion to  learn  the  necessity  of  performing  a  definite  division  of 
society's  labor,  but  it  is  tragic  if  in  learning  the  technique  and 
technologies  of  a  trade  and  occupation  he  is  robbed  of  that 
training  which  has  to  do  with  human  relationships  and  fails  to 
get  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  life  and  activity 
of  the  world  of  the  past  and  present.  It  is  possible  to  train  a 
person  so  well,  or  at  least  so  narrowly,  for  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion that  he  will  be  handicapped  in  actual  civic  hfe. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools,  in  some  of  its 
elements,  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  education  for  social 
life  in  a  modern  world.  The  "three  R's,"  which  are  sometimes 
unduly  criticized,  are  the  absolutely  fundamental  necessities 
for  participation  in  a  society  which  is  larger  than  a  local  neigh- 
borhood. They  are  the  vehicle  of  communications  between 
persons  who  are  not  in  face-to-face  contact.  To  be  able  to 
read,  write,  and  use  numbers  is  essential  to  communicating 
with  persons  outside  one's  immediate  physical  environment. 
If  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  had  to  be  reduced 
to  three  subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  would  have 
to  be  those  three  subjects. 

Science,  geography,  and  history  are  probably  the  next  most 
important  subjects  in  training  a  student  for  knowledge  of  and 
participation  in  the  world's  affairs.  Geography,  if  properly 
taught,  introduces  the  child  to  the  physical  world  in  which  he 
lives.  History  teaches  him  about  the  world's  people.  These 
two  subjects  open  the  eyes  of  the  child  to  the  world  which  lies 
beyond  his  own  community  and  introduces  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  his  community  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  society  at  large. 

Just  as  history  and  geography  introduce  a  person  to  his 
larger  physical  and  cultural  environment,  so  science  frees  him 
from  local  and  purely  incidental  factors  of  life  and  introduces 
him  to  the  laws  of  the  physical  and  organic  world.  Science, 
in  the  form  of  nature  study,  should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study  from  the  first  year  of  school  and  should  be  enlarged  in 
its  scope  and  interpretation  all  through  the  school  training. 
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Next  to  geography,  history,  and  science  in  the  school  course 
of  study  should  come  the  social  sciences — economics,  sociology, 
political  science,  and  social  ethics.  They  need  not  and  must 
not  be  taught  abstractly,  as  they  so  often  are  in  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  They  can  be  taught  as  early  in  the 
course  of  study  as  geography  and  history.  The  child  has  been 
in  contact  with  and  participated  in  the  life  activities  of  the 
family,  neighborhood,  and  school  for  a  number  of  years;  he 
has  seen  exchange  of  economic  goods  and  has  himself  often 
done  some  trading.  He  has  seen  the  operation  of  government 
on  all  sides  and  has  participated  in  social  life  from  hundreds  of 
angles.  He  knows  more  about  the  civic  or  social  facts  and 
factors  of  life  when  he  comes  to  school  than  he  does  about  any 
other  set  of  facts  and  processes  which  appear  as  a  part  of  his 
school  study.  A  course  in  citizenship,  including  a  description 
and  analysis  of  all  civic  relationships,  local  and  world  wide, 
should  be  a  part  of  every  school  curriculum. 

Education  is  the  progressive  adjustment  to  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  life  and  is  the  chief  means  of  social  progress. 
A  person  is  never  completely  educated.  Every  step  in  the 
learning  process  simply  furnishes  him  more  tools  and  tech- 
niques with  which  to  take  the  next  step,  and  every  next  step 
will  demand  other  adjustments  and  thus  involve  further  learn- 
ing. The  chief  function  of  a  school  education  is  to  teach 
persons  to  know  how  progressively  to  discover  the  world  in  all 
of  its  aspects,  themselves  a  part  of  it,  and  to  live  abundantly 
in  it  by  making  adaptations  to  it  and  use  of  it.  Education  is 
education,  in  the  true  sense,  to  the  degree  that  it  creates  the 
desire  and  capacity  for  further  mental  growth. 

The  school  as  an  institution,  more  than  the  home,  is  capable 
of  progressive  adaptation  to  the  changing  life  of  the  world. 
The  family  life  and  practices  continue  astonishingly  uniform 
from  generation  to  generation  because  of  the  rule  of  custom. 
Each  generation  imbibes  its  thoughts  and  picks  up  its  customs 
from  observation  of  the  previous  generation.  In  the  school 
there  is  a  systematic  and  conscious  revision  of  subject-matter 
based  upon  the  new  discoveries  of  the  world.  Education  is, 
therefore,  our  chief  agency  of  progress. 
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The  modifications  in  life  come  chiefly  through  learning  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things.  The  progress  of  the  past  has 
not  come  through  the  development  of  a  better  racial  stock, 
although  we  have  learned  much  about  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  life.  It  has  come  through  learning  more  about 
our  physical  and  social  world  and  how  to  use  this  world  for 
human  happiness  and  welfare. 

A  society  based  solely  or  largely  upon  customs  kills  individ- 
ual variations.  A  society  based  upon  constant  learning  uses 
individual  variations  as  the  materials  of  progress.  Greece 
failed  to  educate  for  life  adjustments,  and  though  she  devel- 
oped wonderful  philosophies  about  the  beginnings  and  ulti- 
mates  of  life,  she  failed  to  educate  for  the  necessary  next  step 
and  so  failed  to  take  that  step.  Education  makes  a  man 
capable  of  doing  the  things  which  he  is  likely  to  do,  or  must 
do,  better  than  he  could  without  it.  It  prepares  him  mentally 
to  learn  the  new  adjustments  as  they  arise  in  life. 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  social  education  in  order 
that  we  may  make  sure  adjustments  to  the  most  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions.  All  the  facts  and  problems  which  arose  out 
of  the  coming  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  are  comparatively 
new  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen.  They  have 
arisen  as  a  result  of  the  great  progress  made  in  mechanical  in- 
ventions, industrial  technologies  and  techniques.  They  present 
some  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our  age  and  these  prob- 
lems await  a  sure  social  and  political  intelligence  to  solve 
them.  These  matters  will  constitute  the  subject  material  for 
the  next  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  an  educational 
system  that  does  not  train  citizens  to  cope  with  these  issues 
is  not  educating  for  life  and  living. 

Summary  and  Conclusion.  Education  is  another  name  for 
the  learning  process.  Persons  must  learn  to  live.  Life  is  a 
meshwork  of  human  relations.  Each  individual  life  and  all 
social  and  civic  life  is  successful  just  to  the  degree  that  human 
relations  are  co-operative  and  helpful.  Modern  societies  mam- 
tain  schools  because  the  life  of  modern  civilization  is  so  com- 
plex that  persons  cannot  learn  to  live  it  successfully  by  means 
of  that  stock  of  experiences  which  each  person  might  have  as 
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an  individual.  The  conditions  of  life  are  ever  changing. 
Education  must,  therefore,  be  the  process  of  learning  to  learn 
and  thereby  learning  to  make  progressive  adaptations  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  life. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Dewey,  J.,  Democracy  and  Education,  Chaps.  I,  II,  and  VII. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap.  III. 
Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Chap.  I. 
Snedden,  D.,  The  Sociological  Objectives  in  Education. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Were  men  educated  before  we  had  schools? 

2.  When  is  a  person  educated? 

3.  Is  it  right  to  compel  children  to  go  to  school? 

4.  Does  an  education  pay? 

5.  Would  it  be  desirable  for  everyone  to  go  to  college? 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  common  schools?    High  schools? 
Colleges? 

7.  When  and  how  is  a  man  culturally  educated? 

8.  How  can  education  defeat  its  own  purpose? 


CHAPTER  IV 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY 

Our  industries  constitute  one  of  our  major  social  institUr- 
tions.  A  great  mill  or  factory  is  as  much  an  institution  in  a 
community  as  is  a  church  or  school.  The  systematic  role  that 
the  total  industrial  establishment  plays  in  our  national  life 
is  so  fundamental  to  our  existence  and  happiness  that  we  must 
allot  it  a  place  with  the  other  four  great  social  institutions, 
the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  government.  A  process 
of  life  becomes  institutionalized  in  society  when  the  function 
it  performs  is  vital  and  wlien  it  continues  in  existence  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  That  the  manufacturing  or  refining  of 
goods  is  a  vital  function  everyone  will  agree.  That  industry, 
in  the  form  of  our  present  factory  system  of  production,  has 
been  in  existence  longer  than  our  free  public-school  system  and 
for  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  our  American  government, 
proves  its  permanence  and  indicates  that  there  have  evolved 
fairly  institutionalized  ways  of  carrying  on  the  vital  functions 
which  it  performs. 

Industry  as  an  institution  is  considerably  different  from  the 
family  or  the  church,  in  that  changes  within  its  organization 
and  conduct  are  initiated  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  laboratory  and  engineering  methods,  while 
the  conduct  of  the  family  and  church  changes  only  by  impact 
from  influences  without  themselves  and  by  accretions  from  the 
social  order  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Furthermore,  industry 
is  much  more  complex  than  any  other  social  institution  except 
government. 

A  single  industrial  organization  or  enterprise  does  not  con- 
stitute an  institution  in  a  true  sociological  sense.  Indirectly, 
as  a  whole,  however,  it  is  an  institution  in  that  it  is  that  piece 
of  social  machinery  which  takes  products  as  they  are  produced 
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by  nature  and  converts  them  into  the  forms  which  satisfy  the 
needs,  desires,  and  taste  of  the  consuming  pubhc.  It  is  in  its 
totaUty  that  it  is  an  institution.  As  such  it  includes  almost 
two  hundred  major  types  of  manufacturing  establishments  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  shops  and  refining  estab- 
lishments in  the  United  States.  These  factories  and  shops 
manufacture  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  goods  and  carry 
on  all  our  so-called  mechanical  work.  They  constitute  a  com- 
plex composite  of  materials,  machines,  men,  money,  and 
markets.  They  involve  practically  the  whole  business  and 
commercial  establishment  of  the  world,  dictate  the  standard 
of  living  of  over  thirty  million  of  our  national  population,  and 
furnish  the  channel  through  which  at  least  one-half  of  all  con- 
sumable goods  flow  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

Industrial  organization  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complex 
pieces  of  social  machinery  the  world  has  ever  known.  Its  vital 
role  in  our  existence  makes  it  so  definite  a  part  of  our  day-by- 
day  life  that  its  proper  organization  and  conduct  are  funda- 
mental to  hundreds  of  human  relations  which  lie  completely 
outside  the  walls  of  any  industrial  establishment. 

Our  society  is  predominantly  an  industrial  society.  Indi- 
vidualized industry  is  a  comparatively  new  thing  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  hundred  years  and  as  a  great 
factory  system,  run  by  mechanical  power,  it  is  scarcely  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Concisely  stated,  the 
vital  role  of  industry  is  to  furnish  in  usable  forms  the  physical 
necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter  products.  Men 
for  long  ages  used  the  products  of  the  earth  in  the  forms  that 
nature  produced  them.  They  went  where  the  fruits,  berries, 
herbs,  and  roots  grew,  where  the  wild  game  ran  in  the  forests, 
and  where  the  fish  swam  in  the  streams,  and  collected  products 
for  consumption.  This  stage  of  economic  evolution  is  called 
"the  stage  of  direct  appropriation,"  for  all  that  was  necessary 
was  to  appropriate  nature's  gifts  for  man's  uses. 

When  men  learned  to  domesticate  plants  and  animals  and 
to  nurture  and  cultivate  them  they  greatly  increased  the  pos- 
sibility and  ease  of  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life  in  abun- 
dance. This  is  generally  known  as  "the  pastoral  stage,"  because 
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the  population  of  the  earth  at  that  time  depended  to  a  great 
degree  upon  the  products  of  herds  and  flocks.  During  the 
pastoral  stage,  primitive  cultivation  of  plants  was  also  prac- 
ticed and  people  still  used  products  which  could  be  obtained 
by  direct  appropriation. 

Gradually,  by  invention  and  discovery,  methods  of  refining 
all  kinds  of  goods,  by  cooking,  tanning,  smelting,  grinding, 
etc.,  took  place.  This  increased  further  the  usefulness  of  prod- 
ucts and  added  many  products  to  the  list  of  consumable  goods 
which  were  not  previously  usable.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
manufacturing.  Because  the  refining  or  manufacturing  was 
universally  carried  on  by  hand  methods  and  hand  tools,  this  is 
known  as  "the  handicraft  stage." 

Later  inventions  enlarged  the  hand  tools  into  hand  ma- 
chines, and  the  discovery  of  water  power  converted  some  of 
these  hand  machines  into  power  machines.  The  manufactur- 
ing was  still  carried  on  in  the  home  and  this  stage  is  therefore 
known  as  "the  domestic  system."  The  domestic  system  of 
manufacturing  is  still  quite  common  in  the  interior  of  India 
and  is  used  to  a  considerable  degree  even  in  Belgium,  France, 
Holland,  and  some  other  European  countries. 

The  present  stage  in  industrial  development  was  reached 
with  the  invention  of  machines  which  made  possible  the  use  of 
steam  as  power.  We  have  now  added  gasoline,  a  few  other 
explosives,  and  electricity.  These  new  elements  of  power  made 
it  possible  to  use  great  machines,  centralized  machines  at 
sources  of  power,  and  located  them  at  places  where  raw  prod- 
ucts could  be  more  readily  assembled  and  finished  products 
more  easily  shipped  out  over  the  great  transportation  lines. 
Railroads  and  steamships  have  come  also  as  a  result  of  the 
invention  of  steam-propelled  machinery. 

Each  stage  of  industrial  development  made  it  easier  to  ob- 
tain the  necessities  of  life,  to  add  luxuries  to  the  list  of  con- 
sumable goods,  and  in  every  way  to  enrich  men's  lives  and  to 
free  them  from  the  stern  rule  of  nature.  Each  stage  of  indus- 
trial development  enlarged  the  communities  in  which  men 
lived  by  making  necessary  the  exchange  of  goods.  The  ex- 
change of  goods  was  not  only  possible,  but  necessary,  due  to 
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the  division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  tasks.  During 
the  direct  appropriation  stage,  the  pastoral  stage,  the  handi- 
craft stage  and  even  to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the 
domestic  stage  each  family  was  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit. 
When,  however,  the  process  of  manufacturing  was  thoroughly 
established  it  became  much  more  profitable  for  each  person  to 
do  that  thing  which  he  could  do  most  aptly  and  trade  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor  for  those  things  in  which  others  were  special- 
izing. This  reduced  the  independence  of  the  individual  pro- 
ducer, but  made  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  much  greater 
variety  and  volume  of  goods  with  less  physical  effort.  It  also 
increased  the  freedom  of  the  community  from  nature,  but 
made  each  member  of  the  community  dependent  on  all  other 
members. 

Society  to-day,  living  upon  the  basis  of  specialization  of 
functions,  division  of  labor,  and  easy  distribution  of  goods,  is 
almost  as  much  a  unit  as  is  the  human  body.  What  every  man 
or  group  of  men  does  is  of  significance  to  every  other  man  or 
group  of  men.  What  takes  place  at  any  place  in  our  industrial 
life  is  of  importance  to  all  people  because  all  are  dependent 
upon  the  smooth  and  efficient  operation  of  all  phases  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  increased  ease  of  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life,  while 
a  great  gain,  has  brought  many  new  and  difficult  problems  to 
society.  The  interdependence  of  persons  which  it  has  set  up 
and  the  great  complexities  of  life  which  it  has  developed 
present  problems  of  human  relations  never  before  known  to 
the  world.  It  has  increased  wealth,  made  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  live,  produced  more  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life,  shortened  work  hours,  created  savings  for  developing 
new  undertakings,  brought  education,  books,  art,  and  leisure. 
But  with  these  things  it  has  brought  the  problems  of  women 
and  child  labor,  all  the  problems  connected  with  the  wage 
system,  the  division  of  society  into  classes,  the  congestion  of 
population  within  cities,  the  problems  of  industrial  health, 
sanitation,  housing,  crime,  and  poverty,  all  of  which  go  with 
congestion.  It  has  also  brought  the  problems  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  risks  to  life  and  capital,  and  has  in  all  ways  done 
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more  to  increase  the  complexity  of  our  social  life  than  any- 
other  event  in  history. 

Industrialism  has  made  government  more  important  and.  the 
problems  of  government  more  difficult.  The  great  changes  in 
life,  incident  to  the  great  changes  in  industry,  have  made 
changes  in  government  necessary  and  have  added  many  new 
elements  to  the  rule  of  statutory  law.  When  all  economic 
pursuits  were  carried  on  in  the  family  circle  and  within  the 
home  there  was  very  little  necessity  for  the  government  having 
anything  to  do  with  industry.  Large  cities,  such  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
new  industrial  order.  Their  problems  are  comparatively  new 
to  government.  The  control  and  regulation  of  markets,  the 
guaranteeing  of  a  pure  and  sanitary  food  supply,  the  con- 
sumer's interest  in  production  processes,  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  other  persons,  the  public  regulation  of  housing  conditions, 
the  problems  connected  with  wages,  upon  which  the  standard 
of  living  of  millions  of  people  depend,  the  wide  use  of  contracts 
between  persons,  the  question  of  nuisances,  fire  protection,  and 
public  sanitation,  the  guarding  of  the  home  and  education 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  factory,  and  all  problems 
connected  with  dividends  and  great  wealth  holdings,  arose  out 
of  the  coming  of  the  factory  system  of  production  and  are 
problems  with  which  a  government  for  the  people  must  cope. 
The  functions  of  government  and  civic  life,  therefore,  grow 
more  important  with  the  growth  of  industrialism. 

Government  has  almost  from  its  beginning  protected  and 
guaranteed  private  property.  It  has  always  done  this,  how- 
ever, in  the  interest  of  the  public  good.  Now  that  persons 
have  become  so  interdependent,  government  must  often  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  private  property  in  the  interest  of  the  public's 
welfare.  Furthermore,  industry,  while  one  of  our  major  social 
institutions,  is  no  more  important  than  the  home,  the  school, 
or  the  government.  When  industry  breaks  down  the  welfare 
of  the  home  by  low  wages  of  the  father,  or  jeopardizes  life  and 
health  by  long  working  hours  and  bad  work  conditions,  when 
it  robs  the  home  of  its  mother  by  taking  her  into  the  factory, 
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or  when  it  uses  children  of  tender  years  in  the  factory,  the  gov- 
ernment must  step  in  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good. 

Industry  cannot  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  other  social  in- 
stitutions by  its  operation  and  conduct.  When  the  use  of 
children  in  factories  takes  them  from  school  or  starts  them  into 
blind-alley  occupations  the  government  must  legislate  con- 
cerning these  things.  If  industries  grow  so  great  and  powerful 
as  to  be  stronger  than  the  government  itself  or  in  any  other 
way  menace  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  or  any  large  segment 
of  the  population,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
regulate  them  just  as  it  regulates  all  other  necessary  social 
activities  and  institutions  for  the  greatest  good  to  all  its  citi- 
zens. This  is  exactly  what  the  government  has  done  in  passing 
minimum  wage  laws,  women  and  child  labor  laws,  maximum 
working  laws,  factory  work  laws,  sanitation  laws,  pure-food 
laws  and  anti-trust  laws. 

The  ultimate  junction  of  all  industry  is  social  service.  We 
have  seen  how  the  standard  of  living  of  the  world  has  been 
raised  by  the  great  gains  that  have  come  through  better 
methods  of  production  and  better  means  of  distribution.  The 
sole  civic  or  social  justification  for  the  existence  and  perpetuity 
of  an  institution  is  that  it  performs  a  vital  function  in  society. 
A  standard  of  living  includes  the  sum  total  of  the  necessary 
and  desirable  things  of  life — food,  clothing,  shelter,  health, 
education,  religion,  recreation,  and  the  community  life  of  a 
people.  On  its  adequacy  and  stability  rests  all  that  makes  life 
worth  while.  Industry,  like  all  other  functions  and  institu- 
tions of  society,  must  serve  these  ends.  Every  person's  health, 
character,  morals,  and  enlightenment  are  a  concern  of  the 
government.  The  welfare  of  the  worker  is  a  part  of  the  public 
welfare.  The  public  should  not  only  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
industries  which  it  protects,  but  must  pay  for  the  wastes  and 
damages,  whether  those  wastes  be  of,  and  the  damages  be  to, 
materials,  money,  or  men.  There  is  no  way  that  a  community 
or  government  can  escape  the  cost  of  a  low  standard  of  living 
of  its  people.  It  must  pay  for  it  by  protection  or  by  alms  and 
the  cost  of  crime. 

The  greatest  issues  raised  by  the  institution  of  industry  are 
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due  to  the  prevalent  attitude  that  an  industrial  establishment 
is  a  business  unit  whose  chief  object  is  economic  gain.  Such 
an  attitude  minimizes,  or  completely  overlooks,  the  fact  that 
industry  is  one  of  society's  great  social  institutions,  whose  sole 
right  to  existence  and  protection  is  the  service  that  it  renders 
to  the  public.  If  the  profit-seeking  motive  always  led  to  the 
maximum  production  of  consumable  goods,  then  the  gain  to 
the  public  of  the  free  and  unregulated  operation  of  the  profit 
motive  in  industry  would  guarantee  that  industry  would 
always  yield  a  maximum  of  consumable  goods.  When,  how- 
ever, it  restricts  production  in  order  to  increase  private  income 
and  thus  robs  the  public  of  the  maximum  amount  of  consum- 
able goods  and  the  laborer  of  wages  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  decent  standard  of  living,  or  when  it  sacrifices  the 
life  and  health  of  the  worker  in  order  to  produce  goods,  the 
operation  of  the  factory  system  becomes  a  matter  of  civic  and 
public  concern.  Under  such  conditions  the  profit-seeking 
motive  neither  produces  the  goods  nor  promotes  the  public 
welfare.  Monetary  gains  cannot  compensate  for  sacrifice  of 
life  and  health  even  if  the  monetary  returns  go  to  the  one 
who  sacrifices;  much  less  are  they  justified  when  the  sacrifice  is 
on  the  part  of  persons  to  whom  few  economic  gains  go. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  democracy  to  own  and  operate  all 
of  its  industries  in  order  that  they  may  be  operated  in  the 
interest  of  the  happiness  and  development  of  society  as  a 
whole.  It  is  necessary  that  the  government  see  that  industry 
does  not  deplete  and  rob  individual  and  community  life  of 
its  maximum  development.  It  is  also  desirable  that  a  function 
or  enterprise  which  tends  toward  a  natural  monopoly  should 
be  monopolized  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the 
people  rather  than  to  be  monopolized  by  some  individual 
for  private  gain.  Governments  recognize  this  principle  when 
they  own  and  operate  such  enterprises  as  the  postal  service, 
municipal  water  and  sewer  systems,  street  railways,  and  the 
like.  Governments,  furthermore,  have  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion of  prohibiting  the  production  of  goods,  such  as  alcoholic 
beverages,  which  are  damaging  to  individual  health  and  public 
morals.     Nor  do  governments  stop  with  the  regulation  and 
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prohibition  of  the  manufacturing  of  goods.  They  do  and  must 
go  further  and  regulate  the  just  distribution  of  the  products  of 
industry  and  see  that  there  is  a  fair  adjustment  between  wages, 
profits,  interest,  and  rent.  In  short,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
to  see  that  all  factors  and  processes  of  life  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion operate  for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens. 

The  problem  of  industrial  unrest  and  industrial  conflict  is 
one  of  our  greatest  civic  problems.  An  index  to  the  different 
maladjustments  which  arise  out  of  the  operation  of  a  great 
factory  system  of  production  is  the  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  federal  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
there  were  471  strikes  in  the  country  in  1861,  involving  109,000 
employees.  In  1891  there  were  1,717  strikes,  involving  505,065 
employees.  In  1916  there  were  3,177  strikes,  involving 
1,546,428  employees.  In  1922  there  were  only  1,030  strikes, 
but  two  of  them  combined  involved  over  1,000,000  workmen. 
These  facts  show  how  directly  labor  disputes  affect  the  lives 
of  millions  of  our  people. 

The  difficulties  and  losses  incident  to  conflicts  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  do  not  stop  with  the  parties  directly 
concerned  with  the  stoppage  of  the  production.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  strikes  each  year  are  now  costing  the  employees 
almost  $1,000,000,000  and  the  industries  over  $1,000,000,000. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  industry  is  a  social  institution, 
and  that  all  the  cost  of  its  maladjustments  and  wastes  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  consuming  public.  The  production  ma- 
chinery often  fails  to  work  at  the  very  time  when  there  is 
crying  need  for  products.  In  an  industrial  society  such  as 
ours,  with  its  division  of  labor,  every  section  of  our  population 
depends  upon  the  efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  each 
division  of  production.  The  community  is  a  party  in  every 
industry  just  as  every  industry  is  a  part  of  every  community. 

A  great  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
operation  of  our  industries  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
industrial  system  of  production  and  distribution  of  economic 
goods  is  new.  We  have  thus  far  failed  to  weave  our  industrial 
life  into  the  general  democratic  life  of  our  society.    Laboring 
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men  are  bound  to  attempt  to  gain  the  individual  independence 
and  security  of  life  and  income  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
before  the  industrial  revolution.  The  employer,  on  the  other 
hand,  attempts  to  keep  the  same  mastery  over  his  economic 
enterprise  and  its  financial  returns  that  he  had  in  the  handi- 
craft and  domestic  eras.  Neither  of  these  is  possible  in  a 
system  of  production  where  thousands  of  laborers  are  em- 
ployed in  a  single  factory  and  in  a  community  where  interde- 
pendence, based  upon  division  of  labor,  is  the  rule.  The  old 
master  and  slave,  or  master  and  apprentice  attitude  cannot 
prevail  between  an  employer  and  an  employee  in  an  industry 
where  the  workman  is  not  serving  a  short  period  of  apprentice- 
ship with  the  surety  that  he  will  some  day  be  master,  or  where 
the  owner  may  never  be  seen,  much  less  personally  known,  by 
the  thousands  of  workmen.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  a  system 
of  democratic  relationships  in  an  organization  where  all  the 
contacts  are  as  impersonal  as  they  are  in  a  great  industrial 
establishment. 

Capital  and  labor  both  gain  when  the  joint  product  is  in- 
creased and  both  lose  when  the  joint  product  is  reduced.  The 
public  also  participates  in  these  losses  and  gains.  The  practice 
of  cut-throat  competition  has  been  eliminated  between  indus- 
tries in  the  interest  of  the  public  good.  The  conflict  between 
capital  and  labor  must  be  resolved  in  the  same  interest.  The 
persons  involved  are  so  many  and  the  capital  at  stake  is  so 
great  that  the  task  is  not  easy.  Neither  is  the  task  of  govern- 
ing 110,000,000  people  by  means  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  easy,  but  the  fact  does  not  make  us  lose  faith  in 
our  capacity  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  or  cause  us  to  adopt 
other  than  democratic  methods  in  solving  our  problems. 
These  things  constitute  the  elements  and  problems  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  government  of  the  people. 

The  presence  of  great  masses  of  men  attempting  to  work  in 
behalf  of  a  common  end  and  in  coordination  with  one  another 
was  never  known  in  the  experience  of  the  world  prior  to  the 
industrial  revolution,  except  in  armies.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  army  system  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
handle  the  personnel  problems  in  industry.    Bosses,  foremen, 
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superintendents  and  work  managers  took  the  positions  of  line 
officers.  Financial,  technical,  and  sales  experts  took  the  place 
of  the  staff  officers.  This  organization  systematized  the  func- 
tioning of  men  and  machines  at  high  capacity,  but  it  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  men  function  in  the  army 
on  the  basis  of  a  different  set  of  motives  from  what  they  do  in 
industry.  In  the  army  all  discipline  is  for  the  sake  of  an  end 
that  is  common  to  the  private  and  to  the  general.  Loyalty  is 
loyalty  to  the  country  and  its  tasks  in  a  crisis,  and  not  to  an 
immediate  superior  or  indeed  for  the  gain  of  any  individual. 
A  man  will  work  and  suffer,  and  die  if  need  be,  for  his  country, 
but  he  will  refuse  to  do  any  of  these  things  in  industry  unless 
he  sees  the  possibility  of  gain  for  himself  and  those  who 
depend  upon  him.  The  workman  in  industry,  therefore,  raises 
the  question  of  working  hours,  wages,  and  work  conditions. 
It  is  upon  these  issues  that  practically  all  strikes  hinge,  and 
strikes  are  but  indices  to  our  general  industrial  unrest. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  industrial  statesmanship  if  we  are 
to  make  industry  an  integral  part  of  our  democratic  society. 
An  intelligent  citizenship  does  not  shirk  the  task  of  solving  the 
problems  of  industry.  The  attitude  that  these  are  problems 
to  be  settled  between  employers  and  employees  alone  can  lead 
to  nothing  but  eternal  conflict.  The  public  will  suffer  from 
sabotage  or  stoppage  of  production  by  both  workmen  and  in- 
dustrial owners,  the  risks  of  labor  will  be  increased  by  insecu- 
rity of  life  and  income,  and  the  risks  of  capital  wiU  be  increased 
by  the  instability  of  industrial  enterprise,  so  long  as  industrial 
warfare  is  practiced.  Engineering  technique  will  not  solve  the 
personnel  problems  of  industry.  These  are  social  and  civic 
problems  and  must  be  solved  by  the  public  at  large.  The 
methods  of  solution  must  be  fair  to  all  and  must  conserve  the 
fine  production  machinery  which  has  been  developed  in  indus- 
try, without  destroying  the  standard  of  living  of  any  portion  of 
the  population  or  destroying  the  harmony  of  our  common 
welfare. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  the  best  combination  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  man  power  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
To  develop  these  resources  and  use  the  man  power  in  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  best  civilization  the  world  has  yet  known  is  the  task 
of  democratic  statesmanship.  We  are  in  a  position  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  an  industrial  system  which  was  largely  evolved  in 
Europe.  Our  task  is  to  put  the  system  to  work  in  keeping  with 
our  idea  of  what  a  democratic  society  should  be.  A  failure  to 
do  this  has  led  to  revolution,  socialism,  and  bolshevism  in  other 
countries.  The  only  way  to  escape  such  results  in  this  country 
is  to  make  the  problems  which  are  incident  to  it  a  task  of  our 
common  citizenship. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  enunciation  of  the 
British  Labor  party  during  the  war,  which  party  later  came 
partly  into  power  for  a  short  time  in  England : 

The  individualistic  system  of  capital  production,  based  on  the 
private  ownership  and  competitive  administration  of  land  and 
capital  with  its  reckless  profiteering  and  wage  slavery;  with  its 
glorification  of  the  unhampered  struggle  for  means  of  life  and  its 
hypocritical  practices  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest";  vnih  the 
monstrous  inequality  of  circumstances  which  it  produces  and  the 
degradation  and  brutalization,  both  moral  and  spiritual,  resulting 
therefrom — may,  we  hope,  indeed  have  received  a  death  blow. 
With  it  must  go  the  political  system  and  ideas  with  which  it 
nationally  found  expression.  We  of  the  Labor  party,  whether  in 
opposition  or  in  due  time  called  upon  to  form  an  administration, 
will  certainly  lend  no  hand  to  its  survival.  On  the  contrary,  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  it  is  buried  with  the  millions  that 
it  has  done  to  death. 

If  we  in  Britain  are  to  escape  from  the  decay  of  civilization  itself, 
which  the  Japanese  statesman  foresees,  we  must  insure  that  what 
is  presently  to  be  built  up  is  a  new  social  order,  based  not  upon 
fighting,  but  on  fraternity;  not  on  the  competitive  struggle  for 
the  means  of  bare  life,  but  on  a  deliberately  planned  cooperation 
in  production  and  distribution  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  participate 
by  hand  or  by  brain;  not  on  the  utmost  possible  riches,  but  on  a 
systematic  approach  toward  a  healthy  equality  of  material  circum- 
stances for  every  person  born  into  the  world;  not  on  an  enforced 
dominion  over  subject  nations,  subject  races,  subject  colonies, 
subject  classes,  or  subject  sects,  but,  in  industry  as  well  as  in 
government,  on  equal  freedom,  that  general  consciousness  of  con- 
sent, and  that  wisest  possible  participation  in  power,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political,  which  is  characteristic  of  democracy. 
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If  the  things  which  the  British  Labor  party  calls  upon  its 
nation  as  a  whole  to  do  are  ignored  by  it,  or  any  other  indus- 
trial society,  the  laborers  are  sure  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
those  things  themselves.  They  must  accomplish  them  by 
political  methods  or  by  group  force.  If  they  do  them  by  group 
force  it  will  mean  more  strikes  and  a  greater  industrial  unrest. 
If  they  do  them  single  handed  by  gaining  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  will  mean  an  ever-widening  cleavage  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  such  a  tendency  would  threaten  our 
government  with  the  consequences  which  follow  wherever  such 
cleavages  have  been  allowed  to  develop. 

Through  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  and 
through  an  equalization  of  the  social  conditions  of  life,  there 
tends  to  be  an  equalization  of  control  over  all  the  forces  which 
condition  life.  This  is  what  a  democracy  desires.  Just  as 
universal  public  enlightenment  has  led,  the  world  over,  to 
political  democracy,  so  it  must  lead  to  industrial  democracy. 
The  industrial  revolution  wrought  greater  changes  in  social 
life  than  all  other  revolutions  in  history.  We  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  assume  that  we  have  solved  the  problems  incident  to 
these  changes.  But  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  assume 
that  the  problems  of  industry,  which  is  now  an  integral,  and 
even  the  dominant  factor,  in  our  day-to-day  civic  life,  will 
be  solved  without  the  participation  of  all  citizens  in  their  solu- 
tion. The  solution  must  be  on  the  basis  of  an  appreciation 
of  the  vital  functions  which  industry  performs  as  a  social 
institution  and  the  issues  which  it  raises  in  the  every-day  life 
of  men. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Industry,  in  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions, includes  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  sets  of  human 
relations  in  society.  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  former  Minister  of 
Labor  of  Canada,  likens  it  to  Mrs.  Shelley's  "demon"  in 
"Frankenstein,"  built  by  the  hands  of  man,  but  now  become  a 
monster  so  depraved  that  it  threatens  to  devour  its  creator. 
Our  industrial  system  is  one  of  the  great  creations  of  modern 
times,  but  it  has  become  so  complex  and  powerful  that  it 
threatens  to  destroy  the  contents  and  values  of  all  other 
human  relations.    The  mobilization  of  materials,  money,  and 
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machines  has  swept  millions  of  human  beings  into  its  concen- 
tration and  reduced  these  human  beings  to  automatons. 

The  values  that  exist  in  industrial  organization  are  quanti- 
tative, mechanical,  and  visual.  They  are,  therefore,  easily 
comprehended.  Because  of  this  fact  industrial  values  and 
machine  standards  tend  to  obscure  or  even  kill  a  sense  of  many 
other  worth-while  standards  of  value. 

The  tasks  before  a  civilization  that  is  dominantly  industrial 
are,  the  task  of  conserving  the  great  gains  made  by  the  inven- 
tions and  the  task  of  development  of  mechanical  production 
without  destroying  the  values  of  those  human  relations  which 
should  exist  in  homes,  churches,  schools,  neighborhoods,  and 
communities. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Beard  and  Beard,  American  Citizenship,  Chap.  II. 

BuRCH  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 

Chaps.  XIX  and  XX. 
Commons,  J.  R.,  Industrial  Good  Will. 
Dole,  C.  F.,  The  New  Amencan  Citizen,  Part  III. 
Hammon  and  Jenks,  Great  American  Issues,  Part  II. 
King,  G.,  Human  Engineering. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  industry  to-day  and  two 
hundred  years  ago? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  industrial  unrest? 

3.  How  is  industry  an  institution? 

4.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  industry  is  a  social 
service? 

5.  What  is  industrial  democracy? 

6.  Why  does  the  government  pay  so  much  attention  to  indus- 
trial issues? 


CHAPTER  V 

HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND 

BUSINESS 

The  function  of  trade  and  commerce  is  to  exchange  and' 
distribute  economic  goods,  and  by  so  doing  to  give  them  their 
maximum  capacity  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Trade  always 
yields  an  advantage  to  both  parties  if  fairly  conducted.  That 
is  its  function  and  justification.  No  person  would  trade  one 
article  for  another  if  he  did  not  think  the  second  article  had  the 
capacity  to  yield  him  more  satisfaction  than  the  first;  nor 
would  he  be  able  to  get  the  other  person  to  trade  with  him  if 
the  other  person  did  not  expect  to  reap  some  gain.  There  is  no 
more  fallacious  notion  on  earth  than  that  some  one  always 
"gets  beat"  in  a  trade.  Trade  grew  up  largely  between  the 
surpluses  of  products  which  tribes  had  on  hand  after  satisfy- 
ing their  own  normal  needs.  One  tribe  found  that  it  had  an 
advantage  in  its  capacity  to  catch  fish  because  of  being  in  con- 
trol of  good  fishing  grounds.  Another  tribe  had  the  advantage 
in  gathering  salt  because  of  its  control  over  salt-producing 
areas.  Both  tribes  gained  by  an  exchange  of  these  commodi- 
ties. 

There  is  throughout  the  world  a  natural  geographic  division 
of  labor.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  to  economically  grow  coffee,  spices,  silk,  or  rubber. 
There  are,  however,  areas  of  the  earth  which  produce  these 
goods  much  easier  than  they  can  produce  corn,  swine,  wheat, 
or  cotton.  Trade  and  commerce  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
in  one  area  of  the  world  to  utilize  the  products  of  all  the  earth 
by  producing  those  things  in  which  they  have  a  natural  ad- 
vantage and  trading  them  for  the  goods  which  other  areas 
produce  to  greatest  advantage. 

Trade  between  primitive  peoples  is  very  slight.    The  result 
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is,  their  standards  of  living  cannot  include  anything  which 
they  cannot  themselves  produce.  This  slavery  to  an  isolated 
geographic  area  was  the  cause  of  the  early  migration  of  whole 
tribes.  When  the  earth  became  so  densely  populated  that 
practically  aU  the  productive  areas  were  occupied  by  popula- 
tion and  migration  was  no  longer  easy,  two  outstanding 
tragedies  of  the  world  resulted,  until  people  learned  the  art  and 
science  of  commerce.  One  was  wars  fought  over  the  control  of 
territories,  and  the  other  was  famines.  Famines  have  occurred 
in  recent  times  in  India  and  China  where  commerce  is  not 
widely  established,  and  very  recently  in  Russia  and  the  Near 
East  because  of  the  breakdown  of  commerce  due  to  the  World 
War. 

Trade  was  restricted  among  primitive  peoples  because  tribes 
that  lived  in  adjacent  areas  produced  very  much  the  same 
things  and  thus  had  no  need  to  trade.  They  knew  practically 
nothing  of  peoples  who  lived  at  a  distance.  They  had  no 
means  of  communication  and  no  means  for  transporting  goods 
even  if  they  had  known  of  other  producing  areas.  At  first 
their  only  means  of  transporting  goods  were  to  carry  them  on 
their  own  backs  or  to  use  cattle,  camels,  dogs,  or  horses,  to 
carry  or  drag  them.  The  camel  in  Arabia,  the  pack  mule  in 
our  own  country,  and  the  dog  in  Alaska  are  still  slightly  in  use. 
The  only  goods  that  could  be  transported  by  such  means  of 
conveyance  were  those  of  high  value  and  small  volume.  The 
invention  of  wheel  vehicles  and  boats  greatly  facilitated  and 
increased  trade.  The  invention  of  steam-propelled  carriers 
ushered  in  the  era  of  modern  commerce  with  its  railroads  and 
steamships.  To-day  we  transport  everything  from  commodi- 
ties of  great  volume  like  coal,  corn,  cotton,  and  iron  to  such 
perishable  products,  as  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs,  and  milk. 
Trade  and  commerce  now  include  every  product  known  to  man 
and  the  values  arising  from  trade  and  commerce  are  denied 
only  to  those  people  who  have  not  developed  modern  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 

The  growth  of  trade  and  commerce  has  created  many  civic 
problems  which  did  not  exist  before  their  coming.  Channels 
of  transportation  now  include  steam  and  electric  railroads, 
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water  routes,  roads,  street  railways,  electric  interurban  lines, 
and  air  routes,  together  with  all  the  vehicles  which  travel  in 
them.  Means  of  communication  include  telephones,  telegraphs, 
radios,  the  postal  service,  newspapers,  and  all  kinds  of  special 
market  and  trade  reports  and  services.  The  social,  economic, 
and  political  effects  of  this  tying  together  of  the  people  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  world  are  almost  incalculable.  The  activi- 
ties and  practices  of  every  section  of  the  world's  population 
are  now  of  concern  to  every  other  section.  Without  these 
facilities  of  transportation  and  communication  it  would  be 
impossible  for  our  nation  to  be  the  fine  union  it  now  is.  The 
lack  of  transportation  and  communication  would  restrict  the 
standards  of  living  of  each  section  of  our  population  to  the 
products  which  each  could  produce  in  its  own  territory. 

Previous  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1777  and  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787  each  Colony  or  state  had 
tried  to  be  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit.  They  quarreled 
among  themselves  over  all  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  set 
up  tariffs  against  each  other,  and  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  trying  to  encourage  industrial  development  within  their 
own  borders.  Each  was  placing  itself  at  a  disadvantage  by  not 
utilizing  its  own  natural  productive  capacity  to  the  maximum 
and  trading  its  surplus  for  the  products  of  other  states. 

The  federal  government  since  its  establishment  has  done 
somewhat  the  same  thing  as  the  Colonies  did,  by  setting  up 
and  maintaining  restrictions  to  international  trade  and  thus 
robbing  its  people  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  earth's  capacity  to 
furnish  them  the  maximum  of  economic  goods  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

The  United  States  produces  64  per  cent  of  the  world's 
phosphates,  62  per  cent  of  its  cotton,  42  per  cent  of  its  sulphur, 
38  per  cent  of  its  coal,  37  per  cent  of  its  zinc,  35  per  cent  of 
its  iron,  34  per  cent  of  its  lead,  30  per  cent  of  its  silver,  20  per 
cent  of  its  salt,  and  19  per  cent  of  its  gold.  In  these  fields  of 
production  we  have  a  comparative  advantage  over  almost  all 
other  nations.  On  the  other  hand  we  produce  no  coffee,  tea, 
silk,  flax,  fiber,  tin,  or  rubber,  and  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  furs,  platinum,  and  wool.    One  or  more  other  na- 
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tions  can  produce  each  of  these  products  to  better  advantage 
than  the  United  States  can.  The  value  of  our  exports  was 
$3,831,777,469  in  1922  and  the  value  of  our  imports  was 
$3,112,746,833.  These  facts  prove  to  us  the  extreme  value  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  supplying  the  needs  and  satisfying  the 
wants  of  people. 

The  junction  of  business  is  to  assist  trade  and  commerce  and 
facilitate  industry.  Business  accompanies  both  industry  and 
commerce.  It  is  the  monetary  or  financial  aspect  of  both. 
Money  makes  possible  trade  between  widely  separated  peoples. 
It  serves  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  values.  Weights  and  measures,  by  which  goods  can 
be  graded  and  standardized,  are  necessary  in  exchanges  that  are 
not  carried  on  face  to  face.  Wholesale,  jobbing,  and  retail 
establishments  are  necessary  to  the  distribution  of  goods. 
Transportation  and  communication  lines  are  necessary  for 
carrying  on  trade.  Banks  are  necessary  for  handling  money 
and  credit,  merchants  essential  to  the  mobilizing  and  distribut- 
ing of  goods.  Business  tools,  business  organizations,  business 
men,  and  business  knowledge  are  all  necessary  parts  of  the 
world's  trade  and  commerce.  The  total  number  of  human  re- 
lations that  are  due  to  business  relations,  probably  exceed  those 
of  any  other  set  of  contacts. 

Before  money  was  invented  trade  was  restricted  to  barter 
between  persons  within  comparatively  restricted  areas.  Before 
standard  weights  and  measures  were  invented,  all  buying  had 
to  be  done  face  to  face  in  order  that  personal  inspection  of 
goods  could  take  place.  When  money  was  invented  trade  be- 
tween people  over  widely  separated  areas  became  possible. 
The  moneys  were  made  of  precious  metal  which  varied  little  in 
value,  were  easily  transported,  and  could  have  their  standard 
value  stamped  upon  them.  To-day  it  is  possible  for  a  pro- 
ducer of  wheat  or  cotton  in  the  United  States  to  trade  his 
surplus  products  for  silk  in  China  or  coffee  in  Brazil  upon  the 
basis  of  reducing  each  to  its  monetary  value  and  thus  knowing 
just  how  much  of  one  product  it  takes  to  buy  a  given  amount 
of  another. 

Standard  weights  and  measures  reduce  the  products  of  each 
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producer  to  known  quantities,  and  standard  grades  reduce 
them  to  known  qualities.  The  world's  trade  is  now  so 
thoroughly  organized  on  the  basis  of  market  prices  that  a  per- 
son can  fairly  well  predict  the  standard  of  living  for  himself 
and  family  by  knowing  what  his  income  is  to  be.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  the  amount  of  wages  or  profits  that  each 
person  receives  is  so  vitally  important  to  him. 

The  volume  of  goods  which  passes  through  the  channels  of 
commerce  is  so  great  and  the  practice  of  trading  is  so  universal 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  definite  business  organizations  to 
handle  the  business  processes  essential  to  the  world's  economic 
life.  The  chief  forms  of  business  organizations  are  four  in 
number:  individual  firms,  partnerships,  corporations  and  co- 
operative associations.  In  the  early  stages  of  trade  and  com- 
merce the  almost  universal  form  of  business  organization  was 
the  individual  firm  for  which  a  single  individual  furnished  his 
own  capital,  did  his  own  work,  and  reaped  his  own  profits. 
This  form  of  business  enterprise  is  yet  quite  prevalent  in 
primitive  countries  and  is  by  no  means  extinct  in  our  nation. 
Retail  stores  of  all  kinds,  farms  almost  universally,  and  a  large 
number  of  businesses  in  our  small  towns  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  firm. 

A  partnership  is  a  form  of  business  organization  in  which 
two  or  more  persons  join  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  a 
business  enterprise.  This  form  of  organization  makes  it 
possible  to  mobilize  larger  capital,  unnecessary  to  hire  so 
many  helpers,  and  possible  to  utilize  the  capabilities  of  each 
of  the  partners  for  the  things  he  can  do  best.  Many  stores, 
small  mills,  and  some  factories  are  operated  by  means  of  this 
form  of  business  enterprise. 

The  corporation  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  persons.  It 
mobilizes  capital  by  the  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  to  the  general 
public,  elects  a  board  of  directors  from  among  its  shareholders, 
and  generally  hires  experts  to  manage  and  conduct  its  business. 
In  the  United  States  a  corporation  cannot  be  formed  without 
a  charter  granted  by  some  state.  Unlike  an  individual  firm  or 
a  partnership,  it  does  not  go  out  of  existence  with  the  death  of 
the  proprietor  or  require  readjustment  at  the  death  of  one  of 
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the  partners.  It  remains  in  existence  until  the  state  annuls  its 
charter.  The  individuals  who  at  first  held  its  stock  may  die  or 
transfer  their  shares  to  others,  but  the  corporation  generally 
continues  through  many  generations.  Banks  and  practically 
all  large  merchandising  establishments  and  factories  are  cor- 
porations. 

Trusts  are  corporations  in  which  the  responsibilities  and 
liabilities  have  been  transferred  to  a  set  of  trustees  rather 
than  remaining  in  the  shareholders. 

Holding  companies  are  corporations  which  buy  and  hold  the 
stocks  of  other  corporations.  Both  trusts  and  holding  com- 
panies are  but  special  kinds  of  corporations. 

Co-operative  associations  are  firms  which  either  the  pro- 
ducers or  consumers  of  goods  own  and  which  are  usually 
conducted  by  paid  experts.  The  general  rule  in  a  co-operative 
association  is  one  man  one  vote  instead  of  one  share  one  vote, 
as  in  the  case  of  corporations.  A  co-operative  association  is 
practically  always  incorporated  and  is  thus  legally  a  corpora- 
tion. 

Commerce  always,  concerns  the  general  public,  and  govern- 
ment must  therefore  encourage  and  regulate  it.  The  develop- 
ment of  giant  business  concerns  has  not  only  been  desirable, 
but  inevitable  in  society.  To  build  a  railroad  across  the  con- 
tinent costs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  it  is  desirable 
to  have  transcontinental  railways.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  capitalized  at  over  two  billion  dollars.  Great 
corporations  have  been  built  up  in  order  to  handle  the  large 
volume  of  business  which  a  world  commerce  demands,  and 
by  the  natural  elimination  of  smaller  firms  w^hich  could  not 
so  easily  finance  themselves,  hire  the  best  experts,  and  develop 
the  economies  necessary  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
larger  firms.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  which  such  consolidation 
of  business  interests  can  be  allowed  to  go.  They  tend  to  grow 
so  strong  that  they  eliminate  competition  altogether  and  then 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  monopolies  with  power  to  fix 
prices  and  impede  the  operation  of  so-called  natural  economic 
laws. 

America  from  the  beginning  of  its  settlement  and  the  origin 
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of  its  government  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity not  only  because  of  its  natural  resources,  but  because 
the  American  attitude  has  always  been  not  to  interfere  with 
the  individual's  rights  and  practices  so  long  as  the  individual 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  The  increase  in 
population  and  the  interdependence  of  people,  due  to  the 
growth  of  trade  and  commerce,  has  made  it  necessary  for  the 
government  to  regulate  many  practices  of  business. 

Trade  and  commerce,  unlike  farming,  which  is  conducted 
as  an  isolated  and  more  or  less  self-sufficient  enterprise,  are 
always  public  services,  involving  hundreds  and  even  millions  of 
people.  The  constitution  lays  down  special  guarantees  of 
property  rights  and  few  restrictions  upon  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise.  It  does,  however,  give  the  federal  govern- 
ment power  to  regulate  matters  in  which  co-operation  among 
the  states  is  necessary  and  gives  it  specific  jurisdiction  over 
commerce  between  the  states  and  Indian  territories.  In  prac- 
tically all  other  matters  it  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  state  governments  should  control. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  how  many  issues  of  life  and  govern- 
ment involve  trade  relations  or  are  involved  in  trade  relations 
between  states.  A  very  large  per  cent  of  both  civil  and 
criminal  cases  that  come  before  state  and  federal  courts  are 
trade,  commerce,  or  business  cases.  We  have  over  twice  as 
many  court  cases  dealing  with  property  relations  as  we  have 
dealing  with  personal  relations. 

A  large  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  our  state 
governments  is  employed  with  business  and  industrial  matters. 
The  state  grants  charters  to  corporations,  has  insurance  com- 
missions, bank  commissions,  railroad  commissions,  labor  com- 
missions, departments  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  These 
agencies  are  no  more  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  business  and 
industrial  enterprises  than  they  are  for  encouraging  and  as- 
sisting them.  They  are  necessary  agencies  of  a  government 
that  attempts  to  serve  its  people,  whose  lives  are  interdepend- 
ent through  business  relations. 

Since  the  regulation  of  interstate  and  international  com- 
merce is  reserved  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal  govern- 
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ment,  and  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  commercial 
practices  involves  persons  in  more  than  one  state,  the  federal 
government  has  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  agencies  and  rules 
which  regulate  a  great  many  commercial  relationships.  Our 
attitude  was  at  first  that  of  laissez-faire,  or  let  it  alone.  This 
attitude  has  been  found  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  growing 
dominance  of  commerce.  There  have  been  periods  in  our 
history,  notably  in  the  'eighties  and  'nineties,  when  the  so- 
called  "trust-busting"  attitude  became  prevalent.  It  was 
thought  that  the  only  way  great  monopolistic  corporations 
could  be  coped  with  was  to  dissolve  them.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  were  accord- 
ingly dissolved  under  the  provision  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust 
law.  The  dissolution  of  these  holding  companies  took  place 
upon  the  basis  of  evidence  that  they  were  price-fixing  mon- 
opolies and  thus  were  operating  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade. 
Any  corporation  found  guilty  of  similar  practices  is  to-day 
liable  to  dissolution  hy  the  federal  court  at  any  time. 

An  alternative  to  that  of  laissez-faire  and  the  demand  for 
dissolution,  which  is  constantly  advocated  by  many  people,  is 
government  ownership  and  operation  of  those  industries  which 
violate  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  Our  government  has  not 
seen  fit  to  embark  upon  such  enterprises  except  in  the  case  of 
the  postal  service.  During  the  World  War  the  federal  govern- 
ment operated  the  railroads.  There  is  always  current,  how- 
ever, considerable  agitation  for  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  such  means  of  communication  as  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  and  such  common  carriers  as  the  railroads 
and  express  services. 

It  can  be  fairly  definitely  stated  that  the  federal  government 
is  in  favor  of  government  regulation  in  preference  to  other 
methods  of  handling  its  business  and  industrial  problems.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established  in  1SS7  to 
regulate  the  v.hole  problem  of  interstate  transportation.  The 
law  establishing  this  commission  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  unreasonable  and  extortionate  rates  and  discrimination  be- 
tween persons,  places,  and  commodities;  requires  that  fares 
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and  rates  be  made  public;  sets  up  machinery  to  adjust  rates 
between  long  and  short  hauls;  and  forbids  railroad  pools. 

The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  passed  in  1890  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  centralizing  financial  and 
industrial  enterprise.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
established  in  1914  to  investigate  the  practices  of  corpora- 
tions that  are  thought  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  anti-trust  law  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  established  in  1916  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  tariff-making  out  of  politics  and  placing  it  upon 
a  bipartisan  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations,  laws  and  agencies  we  have 
a  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  twenty-one 
bureaus  dealing  with  all  phases  of  agriculture,  a  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  and  a  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  assumed  at  first  that  it  would  leave  practically 
all  these  matters  to  the  state  governments,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  regulate  and  assist  these  enterprises  because  they  have 
become  national  in  scope  and  significance. 

To-day,  the  issues  of  practically  all  national,  state,  and 
municipal  political  campaigns  revolve  about  business  and 
industrial  issues.  A  citizen  cannot  even  vote  intelligently  un- 
less he  is  cognizant  of  these  business  civic  issues  and  able  to 
form  intelligent  judgments  about  them. 

Some  of  the  practices,  which  are  most  inimical  to  the  public 
good  in  business  and  industry  and  which  make  it  imperative 
that  some  form  of  national  regulation  guard  the  public  against 
them  are,  the  concentration  of  power  which  makes  it  possible 
to  exploit  both  the  producer  and  consumer  through  the  control 
of  prices ;  unfair  methods  of  selling  goods  by  trade  agreements 
between  competitors;  over-capitalization  and  squeezing  out 
of  minority  stockholders;  exploitation  of  investors  by  manip- 
ulation of  stock  securities;  and  the  checking  of  improve- 
ments in  methods  of  production. 

The  findings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1920  re- 
ported sixty-one  condemned  practices.    Twenty-eight  of  them 
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were  direct  interferences  with  competition.  Others  were 
misrepresentations,  such  as  false  advertising,  false  use  of  trade 
names,  and  concealing  of  financial  holdings.  Others  were 
monopolizing  and  agreements  between  competitors.  These 
are  all  practices  which  concern  the  general  public,  due  to  the 
fact  that  practically  everything  that  people  eat  or  wear  or  use 
in  any  other  way  is  intrusted  to  these  firms  on  its  way  from 
the  producer  to  them. 

The  government  should  see  that  its  natural  resources  are 
conserved  and  developed  for  the  welfare  of  its  people.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation, exceed  those  of  any  other  civilized  nation.  These  re- 
sources have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  individual  and 
national  prosperity.  The  government  should  see  that  they  are 
not  so  exploited  by  the  present  generation  as  to  handicap  all 
future  generations,  and  not  developed  and  exploited  by  the 
few  to  the  detriment  of  the  many.  Our  greatest  natural  re- 
source is  our  soil.  Upon  its  fertility  more  than  any  other 
thing  depends  the  amount  of  population  that  can  be  supported. 
It  furnishes  the  indispensable  basis  of  agriculture,  in  which 
almost  one-third  of  our  people  are  gainfully  employed  and 
upon  which  our  whole  population  depends.  The  lands  of  the 
United  States  are  almost  all  privately  owned,  whereas  at  one 
time  the  federal  government  owned  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  land 
was  plentiful  very  little  thought  was  given  to  its  use,  owner- 
ship, or  exploitation.  Now  that  our  public  domain  is  ex- 
hausted and  our  population  has  enormously  increased,  we  have 
come  to  that  stage  of  national  development,  to  which  all 
nations  of  the  past  have  come,  where  the  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion, and  ownership  of  lands  are  of  national  concern.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  ownership  of  lands  which  have  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  government,  except  in  special  cases, 
shall  be  reclaimed  by  it,  but  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
much  of  the  lands  yet  in  the  government's  hands  should  be 
reclaimed,  that  much  that  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals  and 
corporations  shall  be  regulated,  and  that  the  fertility  of  all 
of  them  be  conserved  or  replaced. 
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Even  our  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  practically  all  other  minerals 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations. 
Many  of  these  resources,  once  exhausted,  can  never  be  re- 
placed. It  is  estimated  that  our  anthracite  coal  will  be  ex- 
hausted within  one  hundred  years,  our  bituminous  coal  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years,  and  our  petroleum  in  less 
than  fifty  years.  Our  timber  supply  has  been  rapidly  depleted 
by  ruthless  cutting  and  forest  fires.  Our  lands  have  been 
robbed  of  their  fertility  by  skinning  of  the  soil  and  too  great 
use  of  exhaustive  crops.  The  government  must,  therefore, 
see  that  all  possible  information  is  disseminated  concerning 
soil  conservation,  that  mineral  and  petroleum  resources  be  no 
further  exploited  for  purely  private  gain,  that  large  areas  be 
replanted  to  forests,  and  that  in  every  way  possible  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  nation  be  conserved  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  national  welfare. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  resources  which  are  threatened 
by  exhaustion  we  have  many  natural  resources  which  await 
development.  It  is  calculated  that  if  all  the  available  water 
power  of  the  United  States  were  developed  and  put  to  work 
it  would  furnish  all  the  power  that  is  now  made  available  by 
the  use  of  coal.  We  have  two  or  three  hundred  million  acres 
of  land  that  could  be  reclaimed  by  drainage.  We  have  rivers, 
lakes,  and  harbors  which  are  but  partially  developed.  The 
proper  development  of  these  depends  upon  national  states- 
manship and  national  statesmen  ever  await  the  dictates  of  the 
citizenry  of  the  country. 

A  definite  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  national 
resources  was  begun  in  about  1900.  Since  that  time  a  number 
of  laws  have  been  passed  and  the  public  has  been  steadily 
educated  to  the  need  and  in  the  methods  of  conservation.  The 
national  govet-nment  now  reserves  for  itself  all  coal  and 
minerals  which  may  be  discovered  in  lands  given  to  settlers. 
This  step  was  not  taken,  however,  until  1910,  after  nearly  all 
of  the  coal  and  mineral  bearing  lands  had  been  given  away 
and  does  not  apply  to  lands  previously  allotted  by  the  federal 
government  or  to  lands  never  owned  by  it.  As  early  as  1878 
an  Act  was  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  timber  lands  that 
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the  government  could  sell  to  any  one  person,  and  in  1891  pro- 
vision was  made  for  withdrawing  large  areas  of  forest  land 
from  the  market  altogether.  The  federal  government  is  regu- 
larly propagating  the  reforesting  of  cut-over  lands  and  has  a 
national  policy  of  forest-fire  prevention.  It  has  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  irrigation  and  drainage.  It  is  continually  furnish- 
ing farmers  and  agricultural  experts  information  on  how  to 
conserve  soil  fertility.  It  is  regularly  making  appropriations 
for  the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors.  It  has  done 
nothing  to  safeguard  its  petroleum  supply  except  to  reserve 
certain  oil-bearing  lands  for  future  use  of  the  navy. 

The  standards  of  living  of  people  are  largely  dictated  by 
their  capacity  to  purchase  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
It  is  because  practically  every  one  produces  for  the  market 
and  practically  every  person  purchases  a  large  proportion  of 
his  standard  of  li\dng  in  the  market  that  the  problems  of  busi- 
ness constitute  such  vital  issues.  The  farmer  who  lives  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  products  of  his  own  herds,  fields, 
and  flocks  is  the  only  even  partial  exception  to  this  rule.  Even 
the  laboring-man  who  works  in  the  factory  for  wages  measures 
a  fair  wage  in  terms  of  what  his  wage  will  buy.  It  is  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  that  all  di\ddends  on  production  are  de- 
clared and  in  the  markets  that  one  calculates  his  earning 
power.  It  is  the  standard  of  living  of  a  total  population  that 
constitutes  a  civilization  and  it  is  the  supreme  task  of  every 
government  to  assist  in  developing  the  highest  civiHzation 
possible  in  and  through  its  people. 

Many  of  the  issues  of  justice,  fairness,  and  prosperity  which 
evolve  out  of  organization,  operation,  and  conduct  of  business 
are  matters  for  regulation  by  the  government.  Many  of  them, 
hov/ever,  lie  beyond  the  possible  scope  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government  and  must  therefore  depend  upon  the  en- 
lightened, just,  and  moral  practices  of  men  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  individual  and  social  life.  The  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  all  business  depends  upon  the  participa- 
tion of  the  public  and  that  good  business  conduct  is,  therefore, 
always  a  matter  of  good  citizenship. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.    Trade,  commerce,  and  busi- 
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ness  have  organized  the  world  into  one  economic  community. 
By  means  of  them  a  division  of  labor  between  the  geographic 
areas  of  the  others  is  made  possible.  Naturally,  therefore, 
more  human  relations  are  involved  in  commercial  and  business 
affairs  than  in  any  other  phase  of  modern  life. 

Trade  relations  are  necessarily  impersonal,  to  a  great  extent, 
because  they  are  relations  between  persons  who  do  not  see  each 
other  face  to  face.  This  fact  makes  necessary  a  system  of 
standards  and  m.easures  by  means  of  which  such  relations  can 
be  carried  on.  These  standards  and  measures  become  the  tests 
of  business  efficiency.  Through  them  a  large  body  of  human 
relations  become  just  or  unjust  to  the  persons  involved  in  the 
relations  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

In  as  far  as  possible  it  is  a  function  of  government  to  regu- 
late trade,  commercial,  and  business  relations  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  Since,  however,  many  such  relations  tra- 
verse the  boundaries  of  all  governments,  enlightened  moral 
standards  of  conduct  must  prevail  or  gi'ave  injustices  will  de- 
velop. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Hammond  and  Jenks,  Great  American  Issues,  Part  III. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap,  XIV. 
Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  Democracy,  Chap.  X. 
MuNRo  and  Ozanne,  Social  Civics,  Chap.  XVII. 
Taussig,  F.,  Inventors  and  Money  Makers. 
Verlen,  T.,  The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  is  property? 

2.  Has  a  person  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own 
property? 

3.  What  do  we  mean  by  individual  exploitation? 

4.  Why  does  the  government  have  so  many  agencies,  com- 
missions, etc.,  dealing  with  business? 

5.  Why  do  people  trade? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "business  for  business  sake"?    What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea? 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  business,  industry,  and  commerce? 

8.  What  is  a  standard  of  living?     How  does  a  person  im- 
prove it? 


CHAPTER  VI 
HUMAN  RELATIONS,  THE  CHURCH,  AND  RELIGION 

Religion  has  two  very  definite  social  or  civic  functions  in  the 
lives  of  people.  One  is  the  function  of  conserving  those  ideas 
and  practices  which  the  race,  through  its  countless  genera- 
tions of  experience,  has  found  to  be  good.  The  other  function 
is  to  set  standards  or  goals  for  individual  and  social  action.  It 
performs  the  function  of  conserving  good  social  practices  and 
ideals  through  a  set  of  moral  sanctions  and  the  function  of 
establishing  goals  for  individual  and  social  conduct  through 
the  teachings  of  great  rehgious  leaders. 

Any  adjustment  of  life  that  has  been  made  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  group  for  generations  becomes  so  much  a  part  of  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  group  that  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
only  right  mode  of  conduct.  It  is  when  practices  have  reached 
this  stage  of  permanence  that  they  are  given  a  definite  place 
in  the  moral,  ethical,  and  religious  codes  of  the  whole  people. 
They  are  sanctioned,  sanctified,  and  made  sacred.  Any  viola- 
tion of  them  is  considered  a  sin. 

The  method  of  getting  sanctions  for  a  mode  of  conduct  is 
not  the  issue  at  this  point.  Primitive  peoples  did  get  them 
and  modern  peoples  do  get  them  out  of  their  common  exper- 
ience of  life.  By  means  of  such  sanctions  or  traditions  each 
new  generation  is  saved  the  necessity  of  stumbling  through 
life's  experience  for  itself  in  order  to  know  what  is  good.  The 
good,  the  apt,  and  successful  ways  of  life  are  preserved  in  the 
religious  code  of  the  group  and  are  inculcated  into  the  lives 
and  ideals  of  each  generation  from  its  earliest  youth. 

The  process  of  preservation  and  conservation  is  sometimes 
inimical  to  new  ways  of  doing  things.  The  old  ways  are 
thought  to  have  been  initiated  and  sanctioned  by  revelation, 
and  therefore  any  deviation  from  them  is  thought  to  be  sacri- 
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legious.  It  is  because  of  this  belief  that  primitive  and  ignor- 
ant people  continue  to  practice  superstitions,  signs,  and 
charms.  It  was  this  sort  of  thing  to  which  Jesus  referred 
when  he  cited  the  futility  of  trying  to  preserve  new  wine  in 
old  bottles. 

The  social  function  performed  by  great  religious  teachers  is 
that  of  setting  ideals  for  individual  and  social  conduct.  A 
great  and  wise  religious  teacher  performs  the  same  function 
in  civic  life  that  a  great  scientist  does  in  the  field  of  material 
things.  The  scientist  by  laboratory  experiments  and  tests 
discovers  better  combinations  of  materials  and  processes. 
These  new  combinations  become  the  standards  and  processes 
by  which  industrial  accomplishment,  health,  sanitation,  and 
physical  construction  are  improved.  The  great  religious 
teacher  imagines  or  foresees  the  better  way  of  life  or  observes 
here  and  there  the  evil  results  of  wrong  human  relationships 
and  the  good  results  of  right  human  relationships.  He  formu- 
lates these  observations  into  a  body  of  religious  principles  and 
teachings  and  seeks  to  promote  a  better  individual  and  group 
life  through  their  use  and  practice.  This  was  the  role  and 
task  of  the  great  prophets  of  Israel.  It  was  Jesus's  task.  It 
was  the  task  of  the  great  preachers  of  our  early  American 
history.  It  is  the  task  of  missionaries  and  religious  teachers 
and  leaders  all  over  the  world. 

Religion  of  some  sort  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  all 
peoples'  lives  from  the  earliest  known  societies.  Religious 
ceremonials  and  houses,  or  other  facilities  for  worship,  are  as 
old  as  any  other  institution  unless  it  be  the  family.  Most 
primitive  religions  were  bodies  of  superstition  and  magic. 
Men  in  those  days  were  trying  to  understand  life  and  the 
world  in  which  life  was  cast.  They  had  no  elaborate  body  of 
science  by  means  of  which  to  explain  the  detailed  phenomena 
of  nature  and  their  own  lives  by  natural  cause-and-effect  re- 
lationships. They  therefore  attributed  supernatural  powers 
to  everything  they  did  not  understand — the  overawing  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  hills,  rivers, 
and  seas.  Strong  and  fleet  beasts,  agile  birds  and  animals,  even 
crooked  sticks,  peculiar  stones,  and  the  like  were  matters  of 
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wonderment  and  became  objects  to  be  feared,  propitiated,  and 
worshiped.  The  vestiges  of  such  beliefs  exist  to-day  among 
peoples  who  fish  and  plant  crops  by  the  signs  of  the  moon, 
discover  the  source  of  water  with  a  forked  stick,  or  carry  rab- 
bits' feet,  horseshoes,  and  other  things  as  charms. 

Early  peoples  knew  few  specific  forces  except  those  which 
were  initiated  by  human  beings,  and  so  they  constructed,  in 
their  imagmations,  personal  gods  who  willed  the  forces  of 
nature.  These  gods  were  feared,  propitiated,  and  worshiped. 
Often  human  beings  were  sacrificed  to  them.  These  were 
thought  to  be  angry,  selfish,  or  jealous  gods,  service  to  whom 
had  no  other  function  than  to  appease  their  wrath  or  satisfy 
their  jealous  spirits.  Such  a  body  of  religious  belief  could  have 
no  positive  and  good  social  results.  It  did  not  serve  the  people, 
offer  them  any  aspirations  or  tie  them  together  in  constructive 
social  activity.  The  sources  of  all  religious  influence  lay  with- 
out themselves,  and  the  rewards  could  be  nothing  beyond  a 
temporary  escape  from  harm. 

Through  the  growth  of  general  enlightenment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  specific  knowledge  of  science,  men  have  come 
to  understand  themselves  and  nature  better.  The  result  has 
been  a  development  of  religious  ideas  which  are  positive  and 
constructive  in  the  lives  of  people.  Religion  to-day  still  con- 
tains a  large  body  of  other-worldly  doctrines,  but  together 
with  them  it  has  a  definite  philosophy  of  life  and  definite  social 
goals. 

The  church  as  a  physical  community  institution  was  not 
known  to  primitive  peoples.  They  erected  altars  as  places  of 
sacrifice,  shrines  to  their  gods  and  ancestors,  and  conducted 
religious  or  magical  ceremonies,  usually  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  medicine-men.  Religion  was  a  part  of  the 
family  or  tribal  life.  A  member  of  the  tribe  was  one  who 
could  "uncover  the  hearth"  or  had  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  worship  of  the  household  gods.  A  citizen  of  Rome  was  one 
who  accepted  the  religion  of  the  city.  The  early  Christians 
were  not  church  members,  but  merely  believers  in  Jesus's 
teachings  and  followers  of  Him.  They  were  driven  together 
into  common  meeting-places  because  of  persecution  and  fellow 
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feeling.  From  them  sprang  the  beginnings  of  our  present 
church  organizations,  and  from  these  organizations  have 
evolved  the  churches  we  now  have  in  every  community.  All 
churches  are  thus  man-made.  They  are  social  institutions 
for  propagating  ideas  and  carrying  on  activities  which  are  ad- 
judged by  them  to  be  religious  in  nature. 

The  church  is  like  the  family  and  school  in  that  it  is  always 
represented  by  a  definite  building  and  meeting-place  in  each 
locality.  It  is  unlike  them  in  that  membership  in  the  church 
is  voluntary,  while  membership  in  the  home  and  government 
is  compulsory.  It  is  like  industry  and  government  in  that  it 
is  an  organization  which  includes  many  local  divisions  or 
branches.  The  reason  for  a  social  activity  becoming  institu- 
tionalized is  that  the  activities  which  it  carries  on  or  promotes 
are  vital  in  the  life  of  people  over  long  periods  of  time.  It 
must  be  that  people  all  over  the  world  think  that  organized 
religious  activity  has  some  worth-while  contribution  to  make 
to  life,  else  they  would  not  support  the  church  or  so  large 
a  proportion  of  them  ally  themselves  with  it.  The  religious 
census  of  1917  ascertained  that  42,044,370  persons  in  the 
United  States  were  members  of  churches.  We  shall  see  in  the 
next  section  what  functions  religion  performs  that  cause  us 
to  construct  church  buildings  and  support  religious  activities 
in  every  community  of  the  nation. 

The  social  junction  of  religion  is  to  teach  persons  how  to 
live  their  lives  in  keeping  with  the  ultimate  standards  and 
values  of  all  life.  Religious  motives  or  impulses  are  generally 
of  three  kinds — superstitious,  fearsome,  or  aspirational. 
People  construct  their  philosophies  of  life  and  conduct  their 
religious  activities  in  a  given  fashion  because  they  believe  in 
the  supernatural  power  of  things  they  do  not  understand,  be- 
cause they  fear  the  results  in  another  world  of  their  activities 
on  earth,  or  because  they  are  inspired  by  goals  which  they  wish 
to  reach  by  means  of  life's  activities.  A  religion  of  supersti- 
tion leads  to  all  kinds  of  foolish  and  futile  acts  which  ignor- 
ant, primitive  peoples  practice.  A  religion  of  fear  leads  to  a 
cringing,  cowardly,  and  negative  outlook  on  life.  It  generally 
restricts  human  relationships  and  activities  and  thus  often 
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acts  as  a  check  on  d5niamic  activities.  A  religion  of  aspira- 
tion not  only  lends  zest  to  individual  life,  but  causes  life  to 
be  lived  as  abundantly  as  possible  every  day,  in  order  that  the 
individual  and  social  goals  of  life  may  be  the  nearer  ap- 
proached. 

It  is  only  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  a  religion  of 
superstition  and  fear  to  one  of  aspiration  and  purpose  that  it 
can  embody  such  concepts  as  "man  in  the  image  of  God"  and 
"the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth."  It  then  becomes  a  dynamic 
civic  force  in  the  life  of  society. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  reUgion  to  work  with  the  known 
factors  of  life,  study  them,  understand  them,  appraise  them, 
and  set  up  standards  of  action  for  them.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
through  or  by  means  of  such  appraisal  of  all  things  in  terms  of 
ultimate  goals  and  values  that  any  act  of  life  can  have  definite 
value  attached  to  it.  It  is  the  function  of  religion  to  take  life 
and  life's  conditions  as  they  have  evolved,  so  to  understand 
them  as  to  use  them  wisely  and  constructively,  and  to  magnify 
those  practices  which  are  valuable  and  minimize  those  which 
are  detrimental.  Psychologically,  a  person  is  religious  when 
he  knows  the  goals  of  his  life  and  is  enthusiastically  loyal  to 
them.  Sociologically,  he  is  religious  when  the  results  of  his 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  can  be  seen  by  the  fruits  they  bear  in 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  people  with  whom  he  as- 
sociates. Recently  there  has  grown  up  in  America  a  move- 
ment known  as  ''The  Christian  Way  of  Life,"  which  hopes  to 
make  the  goal  of  all  life's  activities,  whether  in  the  home,  the 
church,  the  school,  the  state,  or  in  industry,  the  goal  set  by 
the  practices  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  Should  the  faith  of  this 
movement  be  fulfilled,  the  Christian  religion  will  become  a 
more  djmamic  force  for  good  human  relations  than  all  other 
forces  combined. 

The  church  is  an  agency  of  social  service.  The  Christian 
religion  from  its  very  beginning,  and  Judaism,  its  chief  ante- 
cedent, have  always  emphasized  the  relation  between  beliefs 
and  conduct.  The  prophets  of  Israel  were  continuously  ex- 
horting their  people  to  a  better  social  and  civic  life.  Jesus 
in  his  first  recorded  public  appearance  stated  that  he  was 
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"anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor,  dehverance  to  the 
captives,  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted and  give  liberty  to  the  bruised."  The  so-called  pagan 
religions  before  Him,  many  religions  of  primitive  people,  and 
even  some  existing  religions  have  no  doctrine  or  practice  of 
social  service.  The  various  churches  of  Western  civilization 
are  continuously  not  only  preaching  a  religion  of  better  and 
more  wholesome  relationships,  but  are  setting  up  and  sup- 
porting educational,  charitable,  and  other  social  institutions 
and  agencies  which  further  the  efficiency  of  community  life. 

Our  modern  educational  institutions  originated  with  the 
church.  The  priests  and  monks  conducted  the  first  elementary 
schools.  Great  religious  denominations  established  our  earliest 
and  some  of  our  greatest  colleges  and  universities.  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Chicago  universities  were  es- 
tablished by  churches.  We  have  in  the  United  States  to-day 
more  than  three  hundred  institutions  classified  as  denomina- 
tional or  church  colleges.  Many  other  colleges  and  universities 
were  established  by  churches  and  have  since  come  to  receive 
their  chief  support  from  other  sources.  The  Sunday  school 
is  often  the  earliest  educational  agency  outside  the  home 
with  which  a  child  comes  in  contact.  It  furnishes  religious 
and  moral  instruction  to  many  children  who  never  receive  such 
instruction  in  their  homes  or  from  any  other  sources. 

The  church  initiated  practically  all  types  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions and  still  maintains  and  supports  many  orphanages, 
old  people's  homes,  hospitals,  and  rescue  homes  for  wayward 
youths.  Churches  conduct  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  gymnasiums 
and  recreation  grounds,  vacation  schools,  dispensaries,  kinder- 
gartens, employment  bureaus,  lodging  houses,  libraries,  day 
nurseries,  and  clinics.  They  almost  universally  carry  on  com- 
munity charity  work.  Many  of  them  support  community 
social  workers.  Some  of  them  conduct  wholesome  picture 
shows  and  other  community  entertainments. 

Through  their  foreign  missionary  societies  churches  attempt 
to  carry  the  benefits  of  an  enlightened  and  advanced  civiliza- 
tion to  backward  people.  Through  their  home  missionary 
societies  they  attempt  to  reach  the  backward  and  unfortunate 
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people  of  our  own  population.  Through  their  social-service 
commissions  they  attempt  to  inculcate  religious  and  ethical 
ideals  and  practices  into  the  industrial,  business,  and  civic 
conduct  of  all  walks  of  life.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  social 
workers  are  church  members.  The  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  and  the 
Salvation  Army  are  always  conducted  by  religious  persons. 

The  churches  furnish  common  meeting-places  for  the  people 
of  our  thousands  of  communities.  Their  teachings  are  con- 
tinuously for  a  better  social  life.  They  are  not  perfect  in  that 
they  sometimes  divide  communities  on  purely  non-functional 
denominational  lines.  They  sometimes  preach  intolerant 
fanaticism  and  they  sometimes  array  themselves  against  the 
new  and  beneficial  discoveries  of  science.  But  they  are 
agencies  of  inspiration  to  better  human  relationships,  pro- 
moters of  moral  and  ethical  ideals,  and  places  where  persons  of 
common  ideals  can  commune  together.  Churches  constitute 
the  only  agencies  of  society  which  take  as  their  chief  task  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  ethics  and  which  strive  always  to 
measure  life's  activities  and  ideals  by  standards  of  perfection. 
One  of  the  nation's  most  eminent  historians,  Dr.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  summarizes  their  influences  as  follows:  "The 
religious  conditions  of  the  land  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence :  doctrine  has  decayed,  but  the  appeal  to  character,  to 
the  ennoblement  of  the  human  soul,  still  continues  and  is  as 
active  a  principle  as  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  nation." 

Religion  should  he  our  chief  motive  and  stimulus  to  progress. 
Religion  is  always  promotional  in  character.  It  is  idealistic, 
Utopian,  and  even  revolutionary.  It  seeks  ever  to  measure 
what  is  by  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  never  satisfied  or  contented 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  always  strives  to  make  things 
better.  It  was  mainly  the  search  for  religious  liberty  w^hich 
led  to  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  in  America  and  in  the 
world.  The  teachings  of  the  church  led  in  many  of  our  great 
moral  reforms,  probably  the  most  notable  being  the  outlawing 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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The  "Social  Creed  of  the  Churches,"  enunciated  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  includes 
such  ideals  as  "equal  rights  and  justice  for  men  in  all  stations 
of  life,  the  single  standard  of  morality,  the  fullest  development 
of  the  child,  especially  through  education  and  recreation, 
abolition  of  child  labor,  the  abatement  and  prevention  of 
poverty  and  crime,  the  conservation  of  health,  the  protection 
of  the  workers  from  dangerous  machinery  and  occupational 
disease  and  injury  to  morality,  the  principle  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes,  a  living  wage  in  every 
industry,  and  a  new  emphasis  upon  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  property." 
If  the  violations  of  these  principles  and  practices  were  not 
menaces  to  our  social  life  there  would  be  no  need  for  holding 
them  up  to  the  public  as  standards  of  conduct.  If  the  church 
was  not  a  great  and  strong  social  agency,  sanctioned  by  society 
in  its  work,  these  standards  would  have  little  weight.  But 
both  of  these  things  being  true,  the  place  of  religion  and  the 
churches  in  a  progressive  society  is  self-evident.  The  actual 
acceptance  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  "the  social  creed 
of  the  churches"  would  result  in  a  new  and  better  social  life. 

The  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  established  the 
church  as  an  international  or  universal  institution.  The 
Christian  religion  has  from  its  beginning  preached  equality, 
fraternity,  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual,  and  the  unity 
of  the  whole  human  race.  It,  therefore,  considers  all  moral, 
social,  and  civic  questions  in  the  light  of  and  in  keeping  with 
the  ideals  of  a  universal  community.  The  degree  to  which  it 
renders  service  depends  largely  upon  how  much  it  emphasized 
its  ideals  in  contrast  to  its  formal  practices  and  administrative 
affairs. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  current  in  the  minds  of  people 
than  to  consider  religion  as  separate  from  life.  The  question 
of  what  religion  can  do  and  will  do  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
and  the  civic  life  of  society  rests  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  religion  is  but  one  aspect  of  all  life  and  churches  are 
nothing  but  organizations  of  people  for  promotion  of  that 
aspect  of  life.    In  this  sense  the  function  of  religion  is  to  make 
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all  life  religious  and  the  function  of  the  church  is  to  create  a 
Christian  society. 

That  the  churches  by  their  denominational  separation  some- 
times put  undue  emphasis  upon  formal  church  ceremonies  and 
by  their  allegiance  to  the  half  truths  of  the  past  handicap 
themselves  in  their  functions  of  progressive  leadership  in 
social  and  moral  reforms  is  not  to  be  denied.  There  is  essen- 
tial moral  unity  among  them,  however,  and  a  constant  in- 
sistence in  their  principles  and  programs  for  better  civic  life. 
The  following  are  from  the  churches  themselves.^ 

"We  have  neglected  to  attack  forces  of  wrong ;  we  have  been 
content  with  the  ambulance  work  when  we  ought  to  have 
been  assaulting  the  strongholds  of  evil.  We  have  allowed 
avarice  and  selfishness  and  grinding  competition  to  work 
havoc  over  the  broad  spaces  of  human  Ufe.  We  want  a 
strenuous  reaffirmation  of  the  principles  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
brotherhood  as  sovereign  over  every  department  of  human 
life." 

*Tf  Christianity  is  a  driving  force,  making  for  democracy, 
we  cannot  put  a  limit  upon  the  extension  of  democracy;  we 
must  recognize  the  inevitability  of  the  application  of  democ- 
racy to  industry." 

"The  ethics  of  Jesus  demand  nothing  less  than  the  transfer 
of  the  whole  economic  life,  from  the  basis  of  competition  and 
profit  to  one  of  cooperation  and  service." 

"Christianity  above  all  rehgions  has  fostered  a  keen  sense 
of  the  value  of  every  individual,  and  Christians  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  undue  subordination  of  human  beings  to  the 
exigencies  of  any  mechanical  system." 

"The  pursuit  of  wealth  as  an  end  in  itself  creates  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  right  social  relations  are  hardly  attainable, 
and  in  which  it  is  difficult  not  only  for  the  rich,  but  for  all 
classes,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  the  constructive  adjust- 
ments for  which  these  great  denominations  call  are  industrial 
and  business  adjustments.    This  is  not  because  the  church  or 

1  The  statements  are  quoted  from  Ward,  The  New  Social  Order,  and  are 
assembled  from  enunciations  of  churches  of  all  kinds  and  creeds. 
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religion  is  opposed  to  industry  or  because  there  are  no  re- 
forms needed  in  other  than  industrial  and  business  relations. 
But,  as  we  saw  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  our  society  is  predom- 
inantly an  industrial  social  order  and,  therefore,  a  good  social 
life  depends  largely  upon  the  proper  operation  of  its  business 
and  industry  and  the  human  relations  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  them. 

Religious  freedom  and  the  integrity  of  the  churches  are 
guaranteed  by  the  government.  The  first  amendment  to  the 
federal  Constitution  provides  that  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof."  Thus  from  the  beginning  of  our  na- 
tional life  there  has  been  separation  of  the  church  from  the 
state.  The  various  state  constitutions  also  guarantee  religious 
liberty  and  the  federal  Constitution  forbids  that  any  religious 
requirement  be  made  a  test  for  holding  federal  office.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  early  settlers  in  our  Colonies  came  to  America 
seeking,  among  other  things,  religious  liberty,  and  although 
some  of  the  early  colonial  communities  were  exceedingly  in- 
tolerant of  religious  ideas  which  dissented  from  or  disagreed 
with  their  own,  such  intolerance  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
law  in  this  country. 

The  states  recognize  the  church  as  a  social  and  legal  in- 
stitution. They  grant  corporation  charters  to  churches  and 
safeguard  them  against  menace  and  desecration.  In  most 
states  it  is  a  crime  to  disturb  a  religious  meeting,  Sunday  is 
a  legal  holiday  and  different  degrees  of  "Sabbath  observances" 
are  required  in  the  different  states.  Church  properties  and 
educational  and  charitable  institutions  maintained  and  sup- 
ported by  religious  bodies  are  exempt  from  taxation  and  in 
some  states  large  subsidies  are  given  for  the  support  of  such 
institutions. 

Although  complete  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  by  the 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  governments  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  our  society  is  a  national  community  and  that 
church  practices  and  religious  ideas  cannot  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  free  functioning  of  other  institutions  or 
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with  doctrines  which  are  fundamental  to  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals.  On  this  basis  the  Mormon  Church  was 
forbidden  in  1895  to  practice  polygamy.  This  prohibition 
was  based  upon  the  conviction  that  such  a  practice  was 
inimical  to  public  morals.  During  the  World  War  members 
of  some  religious  sects  refused  to  join  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
nation.  The  government  compromised  with  these  people  by 
allowing  them  to  serve  in  non-combatant  pursuits  which 
contributed  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  reUgious 
liberty,  religious  tolerance  is  not  universal  in  our  social  life. 
Candidates  are  undoubtedly  sometimes  defeated  for  office  be- 
cause of  their  membership  in  some  church,  and  often  appeals 
are  made  to  voters  to  cast  their  ballots  for  men  who  represent 
certain  religious  creeds  and  doctrines.  In  local  communities, 
schools  and  even  city  governments  are  sometimes  directed  al- 
most altogether  by  persons  who  are  members  of  one  denomina- 
tion. Teachers,  and  even  persons  in  other  occupations,  are 
sometimes  subjected  to  criticism  because  of  religious  convic- 
tions or  opinions  which  they  hold. 

Governments  recognize  the  value  of  religion  as  a  social 
control,  sometimes  of  even  a  higher  order  than  law  itself.  The 
impulsion  of  a  moral  code  is  likely  to  be  more  imperative  than 
that  of  a  legal  code.  It  would  be  impossible  to  govern  a  na- 
tion of  a  hundred  million  people  w^ere  it  not  for  our  moral 
codes.  Self-government  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
each  person  and  each  community  will  have  a  set  of  moral 
customs  and  practices  which  will  insure  right  relationships 
between  its  citizens. 

Recently  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  for  moral, 
ethical,  and  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Some 
states  require  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  each 
day's  school  exercises.  Other  states  have  ruled  that  the  Bible 
is  a  secular  book  and  so  have  forbidden  its  use  in  the  schools. 
The  denominational  division  among  the  churches  makes  it 
difficult  to  maintain  complete  freedom  in  religious  beliefs  and 
yet  teach  religion  to  all  our  youth.    The  time  will  undoubtedly 
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come  when  the  common  fundamental  ethics  of  every  similar 
religious  denomination  will  make  available  the  teaching  of 
morals,  ethics,  and  even  religion  to  young  persons  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  nation.  This  is  desirable,  if  possible,  be- 
cause of  the  great  service  that  such  teaching  could  render  in 
setting  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  for  all  human  re- 
lationships. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Religion  has  two  chief  func- 
tions: that  of  conserving  those  social  activities  which,  in  the 
history  of  the  race,  have  been  found  to  be  good,  and  that  of 
setting  standards  or  goals  for  individual  and  social  attain- 
ment. Both  of  these  functions  are  fundamental  in  social  life. 
The  function  of  conservation  makes  it  unnecessary  for  each 
new  generation  to  discover  social  practices  which  have  already 
been  tested.  The  function  of  idealization  is  the  chief  method 
of  all  social  advance.  It  seeks  always  to  measure  what  is  by 
the  best  that  can  be  imagined. 

Churches  are  social  institutions,  set  up  by  men  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  two  great  functions  of  religion.  As 
conditions  of  life  change,  churches  must  change  with  them. 
They  must  go  further  and  always  seek  to  guide  such  changes 
in  the  direction  of  even  more  wholesome  and  helpful  human 
relationships.  Only  by  so  doing  can  they  be  agencies  of  ethical 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Bennion,  M.,  Citizenship,  Chap.  VII. 

CoE,  G.  A.,  A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education. 

Ellwood,  C.  a.,  The  Reconstruction  of  Religion. 

Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap.  IV. 

Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Chap,  VI. 

Ward,  H.  F,,  The  New  Social  Order,  Chap,  XI, 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1,  Where  did  you  get  your  religion? 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  charms  or  superstitions? 

3,  What  is  the  function  of  religion  in  society? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  religion  and  the  church? 
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5.  Do  you  believe  in  freedom  of  religious  thought  and  speech? 

6.  What  is  the  relation  of  religion  to  business?    Government? 
Education?    Home  life? 

7.  Should  we  teach  religion  in  our  public  schools? 

8.  Is  religious  tolerance  desirable?     Possible? 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

Three  principal  types  of  rural  local  government  have  been 
developed  in  the  United  States.  The  Colonists  came  to 
America  in  two  principal  streams — to  New  England  and  to 
Virginia;  and  while  they  had  the  same  fundamental  notions  of 
government,  the  differences  in  character  of  the  settlers,  in 
motives  for  colonization,  and  in  geographical  environment, 
gave  rise  to  different  forms  in  the  beginning  and  to  somewhat 
different  lines  of  development  as  time  passed.  Settlers  from 
these  regions.  New  Englanders  toward  the  West  and  South- 
west, Virginians  and  North  Carolinians  toward  the  West  and 
Northwest,  naturally  carried  with  them  their  accustomed 
forms,  so  that  besides  the  town  type  from  New  England,  and 
the  county  type  from  Virginia  and  the  South,  there  arose  in 
the  Middle  West,  from  a  mingling  of  the  two,  a  third  or  mixed 
type,  where  the  functions  of  local  government  were  divided 
between  counties  and  townships. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  types  are  at  present 
clearly  demarked  from  one  another.  There  are,  in  fact,  through 
the  nation  to-day  in  the  various  states  so  many  forms  of  local 
government  that  any  classification  is  difficult.  This  classifica- 
tion, however,  will  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  showing  what 
the  functions  of  local  government  are,  how  they  are  in  gen- 
eral carried  out,  what  the  expansion  in  services  and  purposes 
has  been  and  what  the  tendencies  at  present  are. 

The  town,  as  the  unit  of  local  self-government,  is  found  in 
its  purest  form  in  the  six  states  of  New  England.  The  early 
settlers  of  New  England  had  been  largely  the  victims  of  re- 
ligious persecution  in  the  mother  country.  The  question  of 
religious  liberty  was  of  course  closely  tied  up  with  other  forms 
of  liberty,  so  that  it  was  they  and  their  kind  who  had  been 
the  backbone  of  the  parliamentary  resistance  to  royal  en- 
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croachment.  Even  in  England  a  large  measure  of  local  gov- 
ernment had  been  carried  on  at  least  tacitly  through  the 
church  organizations.  The  church  congregation  was  the  most 
pronounced  unit  of  local  organization  among  these  people, 
and  it  was  by  congregations,  to  a  large  extent,  that  they  came 
to  America.  While  no  doubt  they  must  have  felt  that  they 
and  their  children  would  be  better  off  economically  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  primarily  the  desire  to  escape  persecution 
and  to  enjoy  the  right  of  religious  self-government  as  they  con- 
ceived it  that  brought  them  here.  They  assumed  at  once  the 
rights  of  self-government,  and  while  they  were  in  theory  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Plymouth  Charter  as  though  the 
powers  of  government  were  delegated  through  that  instru- 
ment, they  nevertheless,  in  fact,  conducted  their  own  local 
affairs  in  practical  independence. 

They  came  and  settled  as  congregations.  The  meeting- 
house thus  became  the  religious  community  center  and  they 
built  their  homes  within  easy  distance  from  it.  Their  farms 
lay  around  the  town,  and  they  pastured  their  cattle  on  the 
commons  as  their  ancestors  had  done  two  thousand  years 
before.  This  settlement  by  towns  served  several  purposes  be- 
sides convenience  for  religious  purposes.  It  afforded  the  best 
possible  protection  from  the  Indians  and  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  satisfying  their  needs  through  the  mutual  inter- 
dependence which  was  made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  their 
climate  and  soil.  The  towns,  at  least  at  first,  were  practically 
self-sufficient,  with  almost  no  contacts  or  trade  with  one 
another  or  the  outside  world.  They  produced  their  own  food 
and  provided  their  own  clothing  and  shelter.  Each  town  had 
its  farmers  and  the  necessary  artisans,  such  as  weavers,  black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  and  carpenters. 

Government  was  carried  on  through  the  famous  town 
meeting,  and  its  authority  was  supreme.  This  was  held  at 
regular  intervals  and  all  male  citizens  were  eligible  to  attend 
and  participate  in  its  deliberations  and  decisions.  It  was 
presided  over  by  a  chosen  chairman  whose  function  terminated 
with  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

The  functions  of  the  town  meeting  were  very  numerous.    It 
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levied  taxes  and  passed  laws  for  the  control  of  churches  and 
schools;  it  made  provision  for  the  building  of  bridges  and 
roads;  it  admitted  new  settlers  within  its  jurisdiction;  it  regu- 
lated private  property  and  made  provision  for  the  recording 
of  property  transfers  on  the  official  records  of  the  town;  it 
enacted  ordinances  controlling  the  private  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals to  a  degree  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  day ; 
it  passed  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  common  pastures  and 
wood  lots;  it  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  poor;  it 
granted  licenses  for  the  conduct  of  business;  it  controlled  jails 
and  other  public  buildings;  it  elected  the  major  public  officials 
to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  meeting  and  set  the  time  for 
the  next  assembly.  Later,  as  colonial  government  took  form, 
it  elected  its  representatives  to  the  Colonial  Legislature. 
There  was  no  detail  of  public  and  even  private  business  that 
the  town  meeting  did  not  feel  competent  to  go  into  in  the 
public  interest.  Some  of  its  activities  seem  quaint  to  us  of 
this  day.  It  banished  undesirable  citizens  as  Roger  Williams 
was  banished;  it  established  the  curfew  for  adults  as  well  as 
children;  it  set  the  time  for  "lights  out"  in  all  the  homes  of  the 
town;  it  regulated  personal  dress  and  adornment  and  passed 
rules  for  attendance  and  conduct  at  church  and  school.  The 
most  important  facts  to  note  are  that  the  town  meeting  re- 
garded itself  as  supreme  and  that  it  was  essentially  democratic 
in  function — i.e.,  legislation  was  by  the  direct  action  of  all  the 
citizens  in  meeting  assembled. 

The  town  Meeting  elected  town  officers,  usually  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  mandates,  and 
for  the  administering  of  its  laws.  The  principal  officers  were 
the  selectmen,  numbering  usually  from  three  to  twelve  and 
corresponding  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  modern  village, 
the  town  clerk,  the  constable,  and  perhaps  a  treasurer,  a  tax 
collector  and  a  surveyor.  There  was  no  office  corresponding 
to  mayor  or  other  executive. 

The  board  of  selectmen  governed  the  town,  subject  only  to 
the  will  of  the  town  meeting.  It  supervised  the  public  works 
and  enterprises,  executed  the  laws,  often  passing  minor  rules 
of  its  own,  and  appointed  subordinate  officials.    As  the  towns 
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grew,  the  town  meeting  gradually  relaxed  its  control  of  the 
details  of  the  public  business,  partly  because  it  had  become 
unwieldy  in  size  and  partly  because  the  public  business  had 
become  too  complicated  for  this  method.  It  then  confined  its 
functions  to  laying  out  the  public  policy,  passing  the  tax 
budget,  major  legislation,  and  general  supervision  and  regu- 
lation of  the  selectmen  and  other  ofiScers.  In  this  way,  the 
power  of  the  board  of  selectmen  grew  until  to-day  it  has  taken 
over  most  of  the  minor  functions  of  the  old  town  meeting. 

The  town  clerk  kept  the  public  records,  registered  deeds 
and  other  property  transfers,  acted  as  secretary  to  the  town 
meeting  and  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  was  often  town 
treasurer  and  tax  collector.  He  recorded  all  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages. 

The  constable  was  the  peace  officer  of  the  town,  acting  also 
as  the  official  messenger  for  the  board  of  selectmen  on  all 
occasions. 

Besides  these  officers  there  were  many  of  a  minor  character, 
usually  appointed  by  the  selectmen,  such  as  the  town  crier, 
road  supervisor,  herdsmen,  and  many  others.  In  the  course  of 
time,  as  new  needs  arose  and  old  ones  disappeared,  new  offices 
were  created  and  old  ones  abandoned,  but  the  essential  func- 
tions and  the  officers  for  administering  them  have  remained 
essentially  the  same  to  the  present  day.  County  govern- 
ment has  developed,  made  necessary  by  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  lying  between  the  towns  and  outside  their  jurisdic- 
tion, but  most  of  the  functions  carried  on  by  the  counties  in 
other  parts  of  the  nation  are  performed  by  the  towns  in  New 
England.  The  town  is  there  the  accepted  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

County  government  in  America  was  first  developed  in  the 
South.  The  early  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had 
very  little  of  the  religious  motive  for  coming  to  the  New  World. 
They  came  as  individuals  or  in  heterogeneous  groups,  sent  over 
by  the  Virginia  Company.  They  came  for  the  most  part  to 
improve  their  condition  in  life. 

In  the  mild  climate  and  on  the  rich  soil  it  was  possible  for 
the  family  to  exist  as  an  economic  unit,  independent  of  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  except  for  tools  and  implements  which  it 
obtained  in  exchange  for  tobacco  shipped  to  England.  Danger 
from  the  Indians  was  not  imminent.  Settlement,  therefore, 
spread  along  the  navigable  streams  and  from  them  into  the 
interior.  Hamlets  and  villages  grew  up  only  as  service  sta- 
tions to  the  countryside.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  scat- 
tered homesteads  and  a  population  lacking  a  religious  or 
other  strong  motive  of  unification,  any  local  government  based 
upon  the  direct  participation  of  its  citizens  in  its  conduct 
seemed  impractical.  They  utilized,  therefore,  in  their  local  af- 
fairs the  method  of  government  by  representation,  an  old 
development  in  English  government  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  It  thus  came  about  that  there  were  established  in 
America  at  practically  the  same  time  the  two  most  pronounced 
forms  of  self-government,  not  inharmonious  and  not  incom- 
patible with  each  other,  but  each  adapted  to  different  circum- 
stances, the  democratic  form  as  exemplified  in  the  New 
England  town  and  the  republican  form  as  exemplified  in  the 
Southern  county. 

The  county,  as  the  most  important  unit  of  rural  local  govern- 
ment, is  found  in  the  twenty-five  states  of  the  South  and  Far 
West.  Inasmuch  as  county  government  has  changed  little  in 
fundamental  characteristics  since  colonial  times,  it  will  serve 
our  purpose  best  to  study  a  typical  county,  as  to  what  its 
governmental  functions  are  and  how  they  are  carried  out. 
There  has  been,  however,  one  important  development  in  the 
relations  to  the  state  of  local  units,  towns,  townships,  villages, 
cities,  and  counties  which  should  first  be  noted.  In  the  begin- 
ning, while  these  local  units  regarded  themselves  as  free  from 
outside  interference  and  were  in  practice  so,  they  were,  in 
theory,  operating  under  powers  delegated  through  the  colonial 
charters  or  granted  through  the  colonial  legislatures.  With 
the  formation  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  following 
the  Revolution  this  theory  became  thoroughly  established, 
so  that  these  units  in  their  operations  are  now  limited  by  their 
state  constitutions  or  laws  as  to  powers  and  functions.  Since 
the  different  states  have  such  widely  varying  practices  in  the 
organizations  of  their  counties  and  since  they  have  shown  an 
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increasing  tendency  to  take  over,  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
many  functions  previously  performed  by  the  local  units  of 
government,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  discussion  is 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  characteristics 
of  county  government. 

The  usual  functions  assumed  by  county  government  are  to 
care  for  the  poor,  to  maintain  a  system  of  public  roads  and 
bridges,  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  to  keep  records  of 
property  transfers,  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  maintain  educational  standards  for  the  schools  of  the 
county,  to  probate  wills,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  other  public  buildings,  to  administer  tax 
machinery,  and  to  provide  for  elections. 

The  governing  body  of  the  county  in  those  states  which 
have  no  township  organization  is  usually  called  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  consisting  of  from  three  to  five  mem- 
bers elected  at  large;  while  in  those  states  having  the  mixed 
county  and  township  system  this  body  is  usually  called  the 
board  of  supervisors,  its  members  being  elected  by  the  town- 
ships, one  from  each.  The  county  board  has  small  legislative 
powers;  it  merely  carries  out  the  functions  laid  down  by  the 
state  legislature.  It  administers  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  public  roads,  the  poor  farm,  the 
county  hospital,  the  jail,  and  other  public  property.  It  also 
in  many  states  appoints  certain  minor  public  officials,  such  as 
road  commissioners  and  agricultural  demonstration  agents. 
It  does  not  usually  have  supervision  over  the  principal  public 
officials  of  the  county,  and  this  is  considered  by  careful  stu- 
dents of  local  government  as  the  principal  weakness  in  county 
government  to-day. 

The  principal  reform  needed  seems  to  be  the  creation  of 
small  boards  with  power  to  appoint  all  the  officials  of  the 
county  except  those  who  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  admin- 
istration of  state  affairs  within  the  county.  This  would  con- 
centrate authority  and  responsibility  at  a  point  where  the 
electorate  would  always  know  upon  whom  to  place  the  blame 
if  the  county  government  should  go  wrong.  As  it  is,  corrupt 
and  incompetent  county  officials  are  often  able  to  escape  the 
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consequences  of  their  misdeeds  because  the  general  public 
does  not  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  public  offi- 
cials; but  a  small  and  active  board  of  supervisors  to  whom 
they  would  be  directly  responsible  would  not  easily  be  misled. 
It  may  be  said,  in  support  of  this  suggested  change,  that  it  is 
exactly  in  line  with  the  recent  successful  reforms  in  municipal 
government,  where  city  government  by  elected  boards  of  alder- 
men attempting  to  work  in  co-operation  with  other  city 
officials  over  whom  they  have  no  control  is  being  abandoned 
for  small  boards  directly  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
complete  management  of  the  city's  affairs. 

The  county  clerk  is  not  a  member  of  the  county  board,  but 
generally  acts  as  its  secretary.  He  keeps  the  minutes  of  the 
board,  carries  on  all  correspondence  for  it,  receives  and  sub- 
mits to  it  all  claims  against  the  county  keeping  a  detailed 
record  of  their  disposition,  prepares  the  tax  lists  and  keeps  the 
tax  books,  prepares  official  ballots  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  and  distributes  them  to  the  proper  election  officials, 
makes  up  election  returns,  issues  marriage  and  other  licenses, 
and  in  general  serves  as  the  custodian  of  all  official  records  of 
the  county.  The  county  clerk  is  usually  popularly  elected  and 
is  thus  independent  of  any  supervisory  superior.  Many  clerks 
are  careless,  incompetent,  and  occasionally  corrupt.  To  make 
them  directly  amenable  to  the  county  board  by  direct  appoint- 
ment from  that  body  would  almost  certainly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  office. 

The  county  recorder,  or  register  of  deeds,  keeps  an  official 
record  of  land  transfers,  deeds,  mortgages,  and  liens.  This 
office  also  might  well  be  filled  by  appointment  from  the  county 
board. 

The  county  prosecutor,  or  state's  attorney,  serves  to  a 
limited  extent  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  county  board  and 
other  county  officials,  but  his  principal  function  is  the  impor- 
tant one  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are  observed  within  the  county 
and  of  bringing  legal  action  against  all  violators.  Since  his 
attitude  toward  law  violation  may  be  strict  or  lax  or  even 
corrupt,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  public  should 
exercise  great  care  in  the  selection  of  this  official.    Once  selec- 
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ted,  his  position  during  his  term  of  office  is  nearly  independent. 
He  may  choose  to  be  vigilant  or  not  in  hunting  down  and 
prosecuting  lawbreakers;  he  may  choose  largely  what  cases 
to  push  and  what  to  drop;  and  after  undertaking  prosecution 
he  may  push  cases  with  vigor  or  may  allow  them  to  languish 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  criminals  with  whom  he  may  be  in 
sympathy  to  escape  justice. 

County  prosecuting  attorneys  are  chosen  by  the  electorate 
of  the  county,  and  this  is  perhaps  best,  since  their  principal 
duty  is  the  enforcement  of  state  laws.  They  are,  in  effect, 
state  officials  operating  within  the  limits  of  the  county;  their 
relations  with  the  county  board  are  not  numerous  and  no  good 
purpose  could  be  served  by  placing  them  under  the  control 
of  the  board.  Aside  from  the  frequent  carelessnesses  of  the 
public  in  making  their  choice,  the  office  is  working  with  a  fair 
degree  of  satisfaction.  There  is  a  loophole,  however,  between 
the  county  prosecutor  and  the  sheriff  which  should  be  stopped 
up.  Both  the  prosecutor  and  the  sheriff  generally  consider 
it  among  their  duties  to  search  out  and  bring  law  \'iolators  to 
trial.  In  this  way,  if  either  is  lazy,  incompetent,  or  dishonest, 
he  will  undertake  to  lay  the  blame  for  maladministration  upon 
the  other.  Since  the  detective  force  is  under  the  sheriff's  con- 
trol, the  county  attorney  usually  gets  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, often  when  the  sheriff's  office  is  blameless.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  prosecutor  is,  in  function,  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  law  within  the  county,  the  detec- 
tive and  investigational  force  should  either  be  transferred 
from  the  sheriff's  control  to  the  control  of  the  county  prose- 
cutor, or  else  the  latter  should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
detective  force  efficiently  to  carry  out  his  primary  function. 

The  sheriff's  main  duties  are  to  preserve  the  peace ;  to  make 
arrests  personally  or  through  deputies,  and  to  have  custody  of 
prisoners;  to  summon  jurors  and  have  charge  of  juries  in 
criminal  trials;  to  attend  court  and  execute  its  orders;  and  to 
conduct  the  sale  of  property  sold  for  taxes.  In  some  states  the 
sheriff  collects  the  taxes,  but  this  would  seem  to  he  outside  his 
natural  functions.    Like  the  prosecutor,  the  sheriff  is  in  effect 
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a  state  officer  with  a  local  jurisdiction  and  should  therefore 
continue  to  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county. 

Under  Norman  government  in  England  and  later,  the  sheriff 
was  simply  the  local  representative  of  the  King,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  county  or  district  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
During  the  pioneer  period  in  America,  though  elected  by  the 
people,  his  function  was  of  much  the  same  character.  But 
under  settled  conditions  where  people  are  more  law  abiding, 
and  the  courts  more  efficient,  the  power  of  the  sheriff  is  not  so 
great.  The  rapid  changes  of  the  last  few  years,  in  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  in  transportation  by 
automobiles  over  highly  improved  highways,  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  troubles  of  the  sheriff.  Crime  can  no  longer  be 
localized.  Bank  robbers,  for  an  example,  harboring  in  the 
great  cities,  can  perpetrate  their  crime  in  some  small  city  or 
town  three  hundred  miles  away  and  escape  to  comparative 
safety  in  automobiles  before  the  local  authorities  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  occurrence.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  many 
of  how  local  interests  with  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization 
are  broadening.  The  economic  and  social  horizon  of  the  in- 
dividual is  no  longer  the  boundary  of  his  little  neighborhood  or 
even  of  his  county.  The  people  of  every  community  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  are  vitally  interested  in  the  conduct  of  every  other 
community:  how  the  directors  in  some  far-off  center  regulate 
the  railroad  which  runs  through  their  town,  how  distant  in- 
dustries treat  their  customers  and  their  employees;  how  the 
states  with  an  abundance  of  coal  regulate  its  production  with 
some  respect  for  the  rights  of  those  which  produce  none; 
whether  corporations  serving  wide  areas  do  so  with  equal 
justice,  and  whether  each  community  protects  every  other 
from  the  depredations  of  criminals  within  its  borders. 

Under  changed  conditions,  it  is  thought  by  many  that  the 
state  must  assume  a  larger  burden  of  the  function  of  keeping 
peace.  Accordingly,  state  police  have  been  organized  in  a  few 
of  the  states — the  Texas  Rangers  in  Texas,  the  State  Con- 
stabulary in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Troopers  in  New 
York.  While  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  functions  of  the 
sheriff  as  previously  outlined  do  not  meet  the  new  situation, 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  a  state  pohce  can  be  so  organized  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  cherished  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. Possibly  measures  for  increasing  the  support  of  the 
sheriff's  office  by  the  county,  and  especially  for  bringing  about 
a  better  coordination  of,  and  co-operation  between  the  various 
sheriff's  offices  of  the  state  under  a  central  administration  at 
the  state  capital,  would  be  a  better  solution  of  the  problem 
than  the  creation  of  a  new  and  separate  police  force,  such  as  a 
state  police  is,  operating  within  the  counties  but  independent 
of  them. 

The  county  school  superintendent  usually  has  only  loose 
supervisory  powers  over  the  schools  in  the  county.  He  may 
see  to  the  enforcing  of  the  state's  school  laws,  uphold  the 
standard  of  scholarship  by  the  examinations  of  teachers,  con- 
duct institutes,  and  assist  districts  in  securing  teachers.  He 
is  too  frequently  a  mere  politician  with  no  particular  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position.  It  would  seem  to  be  better,  where 
school  matters  are  controlled  by  the  county,  to  place  this  posi- 
tion in  some  way  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  board. 

The  coroner's  office  is  an  ancient  one.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
coroner  to  conduct  investigations  of  deaths  which  occur  under 
unusual  or  suspicious  circumstances.  He  may  decide  in  any 
case  whether  an  investigation  is  necessary,  and,  if  so,  he  usu- 
ally conducts  it  by  means  of  a  jury.  The  verdict  of  the  jury, 
while  useful  to  sheriffs  and  prosecutors,  is  not  binding  in 
criminal  courts.  The  service  which  the  coroner  renders  could 
as  well  be  performed  by  sheriff  or  prosecutor,  and  the  office 
abolished. 

The  county  judge  has  for  his  principal  functions  the  proba- 
tion of  wills  and  the  settlement  of  estates.  He  conducts  hear- 
ings on  insanity  and  judges  the  cases  of  paupers  and  orphans. 
In  some  states  his  court  tries  the  cases  in  equity,  but  it  gener- 
ally has  no  criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  county  treasurer  has  charge  of  the  county  funds,  paying 
them  out  on  warrants  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  county 
clerk  and  approved  by  the  county  board.  Being  elected  by 
direct  vote,  he  is  independent  of  the  county  board,  often  in- 
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competent  and  sometimes  dishonest.  The  funds  he  handles 
are  comparatively  large,  and  he  is  often  under  great  tempta- 
tion to  show  improper  favors  to  banks  and  political  friends. 
His  books  not  being  frequently  audited,  corruption  may 
become  far  reaching  before  it  is  discovered.  Since  the  office 
requires  special  qualifications,  it  would  be  well  to  place  it 
under  the  county  board,  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of 
accounts  for  all  the  counties  of  a  state,  for  frequent  audits  and 
a  clear  demarcation  of  functions  and  duties. 

The  county  assessor  is  supposed  to  set  the  value  on  personal 
and  real  property  subject  to  taxation.  He  and  his  deputies 
in  some  states  go  from  house  to  house,  accepting  the  sworn 
statements  from  the  property  owners  as  to  the  amount  and 
value  of  their  property.  Since  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  bears 
a  close  relation  to  the  assessed  value  of  the  property,  there  is 
great  temptation  on  the  part  of  owners  to  state  their  values  as 
low  as  possible;  and  the  assessor,  being  dependent  for  his 
office  on  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  is  generally  quite  willing  to 
wink  at  tax  evasions,  especially  on  the  part  of  men  of  wealth 
who  may  have  considerable  political  influence.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  extended  discussion  of  taxation,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  no  other  matter  are  the  public  morals  at  a  lower 
ebb.  Tax  evasion  in  the  matter  of  personal  property  is  the 
rule,  and  the  discrepancies  between  taxes  paid  on  real  estate 
in  countless  cases  are  astonishingly  great  and  grossly  unjust. 
For  this  condition  the  assessors'  offices  are  only  slightly  to 
blame.  Some  improvements,  however,  might  be  made  by 
bringing  the  functions  of  this  office  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  county  board. 

The  clerk  of  court  is  responsible  for  all  court  records.  He 
makes  out  subpoenas  and  court  orders,  takes  down  the 
verbatim  testimony  of  witnesses  and  records  the  judgments  of 
the  court.    He  is  elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  county. 

The  surveyor  is  the  official  county  engineer.  He  lays  out 
new  highways,  bridges,  and  drainage  ditches,  surveys  lands 
for  the  purposes  of  the  official  records  and  at  the  request  of 
private  individuals.    He  is  usually  elected  by  popular  vote. 
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Local  government  has  attempted  to  expand  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  an  increasingly  complex  society.  New  serv- 
ices have  been  assumed  and  new  offices  created :  such  as  county 
health  officers,  to  enforce  the  laws  on  vaccination,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  to  give  free  clinical  service 
to  the  poor,  and  to  care  for  the  health  of  school  children  by 
frequent  medical  inspections  and  advice;  county  welfare  offi- 
cers to  enforce  the  truant  laws,  to  find  homes  for  foundlings 
and  orphans,  to  handle  cases  of  delinquency,  and  to  advise 
and  assist  partially  dependent  widowed  mothers  and  other 
helpless  people;  and  county  farm  and  home  demonstration 
agents,  to  educate  farmers  in  better  methods  of  production, 
marketing,  and  management,  and  farm  women  in  better  house- 
hold economy  and  in  higher  standards  of  living. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  county  is  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  American  govern- 
ment, local,  state,  and  national;  while  with  improved  trans- 
portation and  communication  and  an  enlarged  outlook  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  most 
feasible  unit  of  local  rural  government,  the  township  steadily 
giving  way  before  it;  and  for  this  same  reason  the  state  is 
assuming  certain  functions  heretofore  performed  by  counties, 
such  as  education  and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
highways.  The  principal  problem  in  county  government  is  to 
secure  efficient  service  without  loss  of  popular  control.  The 
present  tendency  in  solving  this  problem  is  the  concentration 
of  responsibility  and  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  county 
board,  with  extensive  powers  of  appointment  and  removal. 
The  county  board  can  watch  the  county  governmental  machin- 
ery; and  the  people  can  watch  the  county  board. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Beard,  C.  A.,  American  Government  and  Politics,  Chap.  XXIX. 

FoRMAN,  S.  E.,  Advanced  Civics,  Chap.  X. 

Hughes,   R.    0.,  Problems   of  American   Democracy,   Chap. 

XXII. 
Porter,  K.   H.,   County  and   Township   Government  in  the 

United  States. 
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Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  are  the  areas  of  local  self-government  larger  than  they 
were  twenty-five  years  ago? 

2.  Which  is  better  for  purposes  of  local  self-government,  the 
democratic  or  the  republican  form? 

3.  Is   a   man   honest  who   undervalues   his   property   to   the 
assessor? 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  student  self-government? 

5.  How  do  you  think  it  would  work  to  have  a  county  board 
elected  and  then  this  board  appoint  all  other  county  officers? 

6.  Why  did  not  the  town  type  of  government  spread  all  over 
the  United  States? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  OTTIZEN  AND  HIS  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (continuedj 

In  the  previous  chapter,  two  of  the  three  types  of  rural 
local  government  were  discussed,  the  town  and  the  county. 
There  remain  to  be  discussed  the  third,  or  mixed,  type  in 
which  certain  features  of  both  county  and  town  government 
are  combined,  and  lastly  the  government  of  cities. 

The  mixed  type  of  combined  township  and  county  govern- 
ment is  found  in  seventeen  states,  principally  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  township  form  of  local  government  was  carried 
into  that  section  by  settlers  from  the  North  Atlantic  states 
and  was  an  attempt  to  transplant  the  New  England  town  type. 
The  artificial  character  of  the  township  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  usually  laid  out  as  a  mere  geographical  area  six 
miles  square,  lacking  practically  all  of  the  unifying  qualities 
of  the  New  England  town.  Counties  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  townships  being  subdivisions  of  them;  and  they  were 
organized  there  much  as  elsewhere,  except  that  certain  func- 
tions, thought  to  be  strictly  local  in  character,  were  reserved 
to  the  townships.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
study  only  the  township,  remembering  that  the  county  is 
always  present,  performing  whatever  local  functions  are  un- 
assumed  by  the  townships. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  township  are  to  keep  peace; 
to  vote  taxes  and  fix  the  rate;  to  build  and  maintain  highways 
and  bridges;  to  provide  pubHc  schools;  to  care  for  the  poor; 
to  provide  for  all  elections;  to  attend  to  land  drainage;  and  to 
elect  the  township  supervisor.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
original  intention  to  conduct  the  public  business  by  means  of 
township  meetings,  but  this  method,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  small  amount  of  administration  has 
come  to  be  carried  on  by  the  township  oflScers  actmg  as  a 
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board,  with  the  supervisor  as  chairman.  In  some  states,  how- 
ever, the  township  meeting  still  persists,  while  in  a  few  others 
there  is  provision  made  by  state  law  for  regular  township 
boards. 

The  supervisor  is,  in  some  states,  the  principal  administra- 
tive official  of  the  township,  acting  without  a  board ;  his  prin- 
cipal function,  however,  is  as  the  representative  of  the 
township  on  the  county  board  of  supervisors. 

The  township  clerk  serves  as  the  secretary  of  the  township 
board  if  there  is  one,  and  keeps  the  official  records  of  the 
township,  such  as  maps  of  highways,  school  districts,  drainage 
areas,  official  statistics,  and  other  documents. 

The  township  treasurer  is  custodian  of  the  township  funds. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  limited  by  law 
to  minor  criminal  offenses  and  only  to  those  civil  cases  where 
the  difference  at  issue  does  not  exceed  some  specified  small 
amount.  A  justice  of  the  peace  has  power  to  hold  preliminary 
hearings  and  to  bind  accused  persons  for  trial  to  a  superior  or 
circuit  court.  Most  cases  in  a  justice  court  come  under  the 
common  law. 

One  or  more  constables  serve  as  peace  officers  of  the  town- 
ship, making  arrests  and  serving  warrants  and  subpcenas 
issued  by  the  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  assessor,  through  an  annual  survey  and  frequently 
by  a  house-to-house  canvass,  determines  the  values  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
township.  Inequalities  between  individuals  are  supposed  to  be 
rectified  by  the  township  board  acting  as  a  board  of  equaliza- 
tion, usually  upon  the  appeal  of  aggrieved  persons;  inequali- 
ties between  townships  for  purposes  of  county  revenue  are 
supposed  to  be  rectified  by  the  county  board  or  a  specially 
appointed  or  elected  board  of  equalization;  and  inequalities 
between  counties  for  purposes  of  state  revenue  are  supposed 
to  be  rectified  by  a  state  board  of  equalization. 

The  township  seems  to  be  disappearing  as  a  unit  of  local 
government  because  the  functions  it  has  been  performing  can 
be  carried  on  better  by  larger  units  of  government.  Drainage 
is  largely  local  in  character,  but  the  areas  are  seldom  found 
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entirely  within  township  lines;  highways  are  certainly  not 
local  and  can  be  more  satisfactorily  maintained  by  the  county 
or  even  the  state;  education  is  of  importance  to  the  whole 
people — backward  communities,  either  from  poverty  or  from 
ignorance,  cannot  be  allowed  indefinitely  to  stagnate ;  and  the 
public  health  and  care  of  the  poor  and  helpless  are  often 
of  wider  concern  than  the  boundaries  of  an  area  six  miles 
square.  It  would  seem  that  all  the  functions  of  the  town- 
ship, except  possibly  those  of  maintaining  the  peace  and  ad- 
ministering local  justice,  might  better  be  taken  over  by  the 
county. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  its  needs  and  its  power  to  supply 
them,  even  the  county  is  not  a  large  enough  unit  for  some 
purposes,  particularly  those  of  public  education  and  transpor- 
tation. Tax  income  is  often  very  unequally  distributed  in 
relation  to  the  population,  some  counties  being  relatively 
poor,  while  others  have  within  their  borders  valuable  indus- 
tries serving  and  supported  by  the  business  of  immensely 
wider  areas  than  the  county  in  which  they  are  located.  Such 
industries  are  not  local  in  respect  to  their  source  of  income, 
and  the  taxes  which  they  pay  should  likewise  not  be  locally 
expended.  In  fact,  the  more  progressive  states  are  providing 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  tax  incomes.  North 
Carolina  is  paying  for  and  maintaining  an  excellent  highway 
system  through  a  consumption  tax  on  gasoline,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  tax  income  raised  for  educational  purposes  it 
is  distributing  over  the  state  by  means  of  an  equalizing  fund. 

The  junctions  and  services  of  local  government  are  under- 
going a  redistribution  in  the  direction  of  assigning  them  to 
larger  units  of  government.  This  seems  to  many  to  be  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  centrahzation  and  is  feared  as 
such;  while  to  others  the  movement  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  observation  that  society  is  becoming  more  and  more 
interdependent  and  many  matters  heretofore  regarded  as  local 
are  in  fact  not  so,  and  that  social  progress  and  public  educa- 
tion and  enlightenment  are  so  broadening  the  interests  and 
widening  the  outlook  of  individuals  and  groups  that   the 
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number  of  problems  strictly  local  in  character  grows  smaller 
every  day. 

City  government  is  another  type  of  local  government.  We 
have  thus  far  in  this  chapter  been  studying  local  government 
in  rural  communities,  but  cities  have  most  of  the  problems 
of  the  country,  often  in  aggravated  forms,  and  many  more 
besides.  The  modem  city,  as  a  child  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, exists  primarily  to  serve  certain  definite  economic  pur- 
poses in  society.  It  is  a  center  of  manufacturing,  trade, 
commerce,  and  finance  because  these  functions  can  most 
efficiently  be  carried  on  by  people  living  in  compact  groups. 
This  close  group  life  makes  possible  a  high  development  of 
the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  arts,  but  it  also  creates  many 
and  serious  problems  in  human  relationships. 

City  people  are  dependent  upon  others  for  the  satisfaction 
of  most  of  their  wants.  What  one  man  produces  in  goods  or 
services  he  does  not  ordinarily  consume,  but  the  wages  he  re- 
ceives he  spends  in  all  directions  for  the  goods  and  services  of 
others.  Most  of  these  are  secured  through  private  channels; 
but  city  people  have  learned  that  there  are  many  services 
which,  to  be  done  well  or  at  all,  they  must  perform  for  them- 
selves in  their  collective  capacity,  and  many  other  services 
which  their  government  can  provide  more  economically  and 
efficiently  than  any  private  industry. 

The  collective  needs  of  a  city  are  many.  (1)  The  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  is  accomplished  through  a  department 
of  public  safety  which  affords  pohce  and  fire  protection. 
(2)  Public  education  is  carried  on  through  a  system  of  grade 
and  high  schools  under  the  direction  of  a  school  board,  and 
most  cities  provide  free  public  libraries.  (3)  Public  health  is 
safeguarded  by  a  board  of  health  which  enforces  vaccination 
and  quarantine  laws,  inspects  milk  and  other  foods,  and  con- 
ducts free  clinics  in  the  schools  and  for  the  poor  of  the  city. 
Most  cities  have  established  hospitals  and  many  have  sana- 
toriums  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases. 
(4)  Public  service  in  transportation,  communication,  elec- 
tricity, and  gas  is  usually  provided  to  the  citizens  under  con- 
tracts, called  franchises,  between  private  corporations  and  the 
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city.  The  better  franchises  limit  the  earnings  of  invested 
capital  to  a  fair  return,  and  fix  the  rates  which  the  companies 
may  charge  the  public.  Many  cities,  however,  own  their  gas 
and  electric  lighting  plants  and  their  own  street  railway  sys- 
tems. (5)  Sanitation  is  sometimes  under  a  sanitary  board 
which  supervises  the  cleaning  of  streets  and  parks  and  the 
disposal  of  waste,  garbage,  and  sewage.  (6)  Public  works, 
streets,  parks  and  playgrounds,  bridges,  public  buildings,  etc., 
are  provided  and  maintained  under  the  direction  of  a  depart- 
ment or  board  of  public  works.  (7)  Justice  is  administered 
through  a  system  of  municipal  courts.  (8)  Taxes  are  collected 
and  disbursed  under  a  department  of  finance. 

Cities  are  a  recent  development  in  America.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  problems  of  cities  have  not  all 
been  solved.  At  the  time  of  the  first  United  States  Census  in 
1790  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  almost  3,000,000, 
of  which  less  than  10  per  cent  lived  in  cities;  in  1920,  the 
population  was  110,000,000,  of  which  ahnost  half,  or  about 
50,000,000,  lived  in  cities.  Most  of  their  growth  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  six  or  seven  decades,  Chicago  as  a  city 
being  about  eighty  years  old  and  San  Francisco  less  than 
seventy. 

The  earlier  forms  of  local  government,  the  counties  and  the 
towns,  were  in  existence  during  the  whole  period  of  Colonial 
history  and  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  states,  and 
their  rights  of  self-government  acknowledged  and  built  into 
the  state  constitutions  and  governments.  Our  cities,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  come  into  existence,  for  the  most  part,  after 
the  firm  establishment  of  state  governments,  and  these  until 
recently  have  assumed  a  degree  of  control  over  cities  not  exer- 
cised in  the  case  of  towns  and  counties.  The  government  of 
American  cities  has  been  so  notoriously  bad  that  within  the 
last  twenty  years  many  of  the  states  in  one  way  or  another 
have  granted  practical  home  rule  to  the  cities  within  their 
borders. 

Cities  receive  their  powers  of  local  government  through 
charters  from  the  state  legislatures,  creating  them  as  corpora- 
tions.    Inasmuch  as  the  citizens  of  a  city  are  also  citizens 
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of  the  state,  the  city  charter  very  properly  sets  the  limits  of 
powers  and  privileges,  serving,  in  fact,  as  a  sort  of  "city  con- 
stitution." Within  the  limits  of  the  charter,  the  city  makes  its 
own  laws  or  ordinances,  and  carries  on  all  functions  of  local 
government. 

The  mayor  and  council  form  of  city  government  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  early  charters,  and  is  still  the  prevailing  form 
of  city  government  in  the  United  States.  This  form  copies 
roughly  the  state  and  federal  plans  of  organization,  providing 
for  the  division  of  governmental  functions  into  three  branches 
— executive,  judicial,  and  legislative,  the  judicial  branch  not 
being  well  marked. 

The  mayor  is  the  city  executive  and  is  elected  by  the  vote 
of  the  people.  He  generally  appoints  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  thus  indirectly  controls  the  appointment  of  their 
subordinates.  In  some  cities  certain  department  heads  are 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  and  in  others  certain  ones  may 
be  elected  by  the  city  council  on  the  nomination  of  the  mayor. 
Such  bodies  as  the  board  of  education  are  variously  created — 
sometimes  by  direct  election,  and  sometimes  by  appointment 
of  the  mayor,  or  the  council  and  mayor  acting  together;  and 
sometimes  by  the  authority  of  the  council,  serving  as  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body. 

The  city  council,  or  board  of  aldermen,  is  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  city  government,  its  members  being  chosen  from 
the  wards,  or  legislative  districts,  into  which  the  city  is  di- 
vided. The  council  passes  the  city's  laws,  makes  out  and  passes 
the  city  budget,  and  has  the  power  of  granting  franchises. 

The  city  courts  usually  try  only  the  cases  for  minor  criminal 
offenses  brought  in  by  the  police,  most  of  the  civil  and  serious 
criminal  cases  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  county  and 
state  courts.  In  addition  to  the  old  police  courts  for  trying 
such  cases  as  drunkenness  and  petty  thievery,  there  have  come 
in,  in  recent  years,  numerous  special  courts — juvenile  courts 
for  handling  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  the  primary  ob- 
ject being  to  educate  and  train  such  offenders  into  something 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  and  to 
overcome  the  evil  effects  of  the  bad  environment  which  is  most 
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likely  responsible  for  their  delinquency;  night  courts  for  the 
trial  of  petty  offenses  and  to  protect  minor  offenders  and  many 
innocent  persons  from  being  locked  in  jail;  domestic  relations 
courts  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  numerous  domestic  problems 
leading  to  divorce  and  the  resulting  dissolution  of  families; 
and  traffic  courts  to  handle  offenders  against  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  use  of  sidewalks  and  streets. 

Most  misgovernment  and  corruption  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  place  in  the  cities  under  the  mayor  and  council 
form  of  municipal  government.  The  principal  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  Authority  is  divided  betw^een  the  mayor,  the 
council,  and  the  other  elective  officials,  so  that  the  people  are 
always  confused  as  to  responsibility.  The  opportunities  for 
undetected  corruption  and  bribery  are  numerous,  the  public 
business  not  going  on  in  the  public  view.  Then  cities  tend  to 
become  divided  into  more  or  less  clearly  marked  districts, 
the  saloon  district,  the  colored  district,  the  "silk-stocking"  dis- 
trict, and  others.  Aldermen  from  the  worst  of  these  wards 
stay  in  power  as  long  as  they  can  control  them  by  petty  bribery 
and  graft  to  their  ward  henchmen.  Money  for  this  purpose 
may  have  been  secured  for  a  vote  on  the  city  council  in  favor 
of  some  franchise-grabbing  corporation.  In  fact,  the  alliance 
between  the  saloon  and  its  concomitants  on  the  one  hand, 
and  corrupt  business  on  the  other,  has  sat  in  the  saddle  of 
many  a  city's  government  for  many  a  year. 

The  mayor  and  council  form  of  government  has  shown  it- 
self very  poorly  adapted  to  performing  the  increasing  services 
demanded  by  the  progress  of  society  without  enormous  graft 
and  inefficiency.  Its  officials,  wdth  rare  exceptions,  are  not 
generally  of  the  sort  who  are  interested  in  adequate  parks, 
playgrounds,  and  breathing  spaces;  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion or  extending  its  benefits  to  as  many  classes  of  people  as 
possible  through  vocational  schools,  night  schools,  continua- 
tion schools,  and  open  air  schools ;  in  the  city  beautiful,  and  in 
city  planning  and  zoning  to  that  end ;  in  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty and  crime  with  any  desire  to  solve  them;  in  a  municipal 
housing  program  to  destroy  the  slum  and  remove  the  condi- 
tions that  breed  it;  in  a  pure  supply  of  food,  milk  and  ice,  and 
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the  necessary  laws  and  inspection  service  necessary  to  secure 
and  safeguard  it;  in  just  taxation;  in  a  health  program  looking 
to  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  to  suppression  and 
prevention  of  disease,  and  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  hospitals  open  to  all;  in  a  scientific  and 
proper  treatment  of  criminals  and  prisoners;  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  vice  and  crime  which  contribute  to  it;  in 
the  problem  of  unemployment  and  all  of  its  accompanying 
evils;  and  in  the  adequate  control  of  public  utilities  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  commission  form  of  government  originated  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  in  1900,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  sometimes  in 
modified  form,  by  over  five  hundred  cities.  Under  it  the 
separation  of  powers  into  executive  and  legislative  is  abolished, 
and  the  entire  affairs  of  the  city  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  commissioners,  usually  five,  elected  at  large.  The 
commission  is  intrusted  with  aU  the  powers  of  legislation  and 
administration  under  the  charter,  and  in  addition  its  members 
are  elected  and  act  as  heads  of  the  administrative  departments, 
such  as  public  safety,  public  improvements,  etc. 

The  plan  has  many  advantages  and  has  worked  well,  only  a 
few  cities  which  have  adopted  it  having  abandoned  it.  It 
concentrates  power  into  a  few  hands,  where  the  general  public 
is  better  able  to  watch  it  and  to  place  responsibility  in  case 
of  maladministration;  and  it  increases  the  efficiency  of  trans- 
acting the  public  business,  by  the  removal  of  expert  clerks, 
accountants,  etc.,  from  danger  of  loss  of  office  at  public  caprice. 

But  the  plan  also  has  some  objections.  There  is  danger  of 
the  commission  during  its  term  coming  under  the  control  of 
sinister  business  interests  and  there  is  danger  also  of  tendency 
toward  oligarchy.  To  safeguard  against  these  possible 
dangers  the  plan  almost  always  carries  with  it  provision  for 
the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the  Recall. 

The  Initiative  is  the  right  of  a  certain  small  percentage  of 
the  voters  to  draw  up  a  proposed  ordinance  or  charter  amend- 
ment and  require  its  submission  to  a  popular  vote.  If  the 
measure  receives  a  majority  vote  it  becomes  effective  without 
regard  to  the  commission. 
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The  Referendum  is  the  right  of  a  certain  small  percentage 
of  the  voters  to  require  any  measure  enacted  or  proposed  to  be 
enacted  by  the  commission  to  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
which  is  conclusive. 

The  Recall  is  the  right  of  a  certain  small  percentage  of  the 
voters  to  require  any  elective  officer  of  the  city  (commissioner) 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  to  stand  again  for  election. 
The  Recall  election  is  administered  exactly  as  any  other  elec- 
tion. If  the  officer  intended  to  be  recalled  receives  the  highest 
vote  he  continues  his  term;  if  not,  he  retires  at  once  in  favor 
of  a  successful  opponent. 

The  city  manager  plan  is  a  development  from  and  modifica- 
tion of  the  commission  form.  It  originated  in  Sumpter,  South 
Carolina,  in  1912.  A  criticism  of  the  commission  form  is  that 
the  commissioners  are  not  usually  expert  administrators  and 
familiar  with  such  problems  as  taxation,  engineering,  educa- 
tion, and  public  health.  Under  the  city  manager  plan,  the 
commission  retains  actively  its  legislative  function,  but  dele- 
gates its  executive  function  to  a  city  manager  whom  it  appoints 
and  has  power  to  remove. 

The  city  manager  in  turn  appoints  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments,  and  is  responsible  under  the  commission  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city.  City  management 
has  become  a  profession,  and  commissioners  employ  managers 
much  as  boards  of  education  employ  school  superintendents, 
or  boards  of  directors  of  large  industries  employ  shop  super- 
intendents. 

City  government  has  shown  great  improvement  during  the 
last  quarter-century,  and  much  of  it  has  no  doubt  been  due 
to  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  government;  but  free 
government  is  not  a  machine  which  will  run  itself — it  requires 
the  incessant  interest  and  guidance  of  an  intelligent,  public- 
spirited,  and  educated  citizenry. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  A  study  of  local  government 
in  the  United  States  must  be  considered  from  two  widely  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  subject — government  in  the  country  and 
government  in  the  city. 

Rural  local  government  is  organized  either  on  the  basis  of 
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the  town,  as  in  New  England,  or  of  the  county,  as  in  the  South 
and  Far  West,  or  of  the  county  divided  into  townships  and 
combining  certain  features  of  both  pure  town  and  pure  county 
government,  as  in  the  Middle  West.  Most  of  the  features 
of  rural  local  government  are  the  results  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience in  England  and  were  brought  over  by  the  Colonists. 
They  have  changed  little  since  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment. However,  with  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  rural  local  government  no  longer 
meets  the  situation  as  it  once  did.  It  must  perform  a  multi- 
tude of  services  undreamed  of  a  century  back,  and  it  must 
keep  the  peace  among  a  more  numerous  people  living  in  more 
complicated  relations  with  one  another.  To  meet  these  needs 
the  tendency  is  for  authority  and  responsibility  to  be  concen- 
trated into  fewer  hands  working  under  the  public  eye. 

City  government  was  at  first  patterned  after  the  fashion  of 
our  state  and  national  governments,  with  a  chief  executive,  the 
mayor,  and  a  legislature,  the  city  council.  This  system  worked 
very  badly,  because  it  was  artificial  and  was  not  the  result  of 
growth  and  experience.  The  service  demands  on  government 
in  the  city  are  very  much  greater  than  in  the  country,  and  the 
conditions  of  life  are  much  more  complex.  The  cities  led  the 
way  in  the  development  of  more  responsible  forms  of  local 
government.  Of  these,  the  commission  form  and  the  city 
manager  plan  are  most  important.  The  underlying  principle 
is  the  same  in  both — the  placing  of  authority  in  few  hands 
under  an  increased  popular  control  exercised  usually  through 
the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the  Recall.  Government 
must  be  administered  by  men.  If  we  are  to  have  a  good  gov- 
ernment, we  must  elect  good  men  and  we  must  train  the 
public  eye. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Beaed,  C.  a.,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics, 
pp.  514-517,  529-533,  538-540,  572-577,  581-584. 

Beard  and  Beard,  American  Citizenship,  Chaps.  X,  XI,  XVI 
and  XVII. 

Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics,  Chaps.  XXV  and  XXVI. 
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Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Ldfe  and  Civic  Problems,  Chap.  XVH. 
MuNKO,  W.  B.,  The  Government  of  American  Cities. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  do  states  place  limitations  on  municipal  governments? 

2.  Should  a  city  own  its  own  electric  light  plant? 

3.  Should  the  Recall  be  applied  to  judges? 

4.  What  limits  on  city  government  do  charters  generally  place? 

5.  Why  has  city  government  been  stronger  but  more  corrupt 
than  county  government  in  the  United  States? 

6.  Should  cities  have  absolute  home  rule,  and  possibly  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States? 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

State  governments  grew  out  of  Colonial  governments.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  Colonial  settlement,  the  local  communi- 
ties, while  practically  self-governing,  were  still  nominally 
under  the  Colonial  government  as  outlined  by  the  Provincial 
charter  granted  by  the  British  Crown.  This  central  govern- 
ment was  at  first  feeble,  but  as  the  country  was  settled  and 
communities  came  into  contact  with  one  another  and  as  trade 
and  commerce  developed,  the  government  in  each  colony 
strengthened  and  extended  its  authority.  Long  before  the 
Revolution,  well-organized  Colonial  governments  were  in 
charge  of  all  Colonial  matters  in  all  of  the  thirteen  Colonies, 
while  the  counties  and  towns  continued  jealous  of  their  rights 
of  local  self-government  and  ever  watchful  of  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  government. 

The  Colonial  governments  followed  much  the  pattern  of  the 
English  government.  There  were  (1)  the  Colonial  governor 
appointed  directly  by  the  Crown,  (2)  the  judiciary,  exclusive 
of  the  local  magistrates,  directly  or  indirectly  appointed  by 
the  same  authority,  and  (3)  the  Colonial  legislature  elected 
by  the  people.  There  thus  existed,  and  for  similar  reasons, 
the  same  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the  same  tripartite 
division  of  governmental  functions  into  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive,  that  characterized  English  government  at  the 
time,  and  which  existed  as  the  result  to  that  time  of  the  old 
struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  king.  In  1688,  Parlia- 
ment finally  gained  the  ascendency  over  both  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary  and  established  the  parliamentary  form  of 
government  which  England  has  since  been  developing  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  other  self-governing  countries 
of  Europe. 

99 
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Had  Parliament  extended  the  principle  of  legislative  suprem- 
acy to  America,  the  course  of  American  history  would  prob- 
ably have  been  very  different,  but  this  it  did  not  do.  Instead, 
as  far  as  the  Colonies  were  concerned,  Parliament  merely 
took  up  the  same  relations  to  them  that  the  king  had  formerly 
assumed.  There  was  thus  no  abatement  of  jealousy  in  the 
Colonies  toward  centralized  government,  and  no  reason  for  a 
change  from  the  system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  this,  for  the  fathers  in  establishing  our  state  and 
national  governments,  following  along  lines  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  built  the  system  of  balanced  functions  into  the 
very  fabric  of  American  government.  Furthermore,  the  old 
fear  of  centralized  government  has,  without  much  justifica- 
tion, persisted  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  state  constitutions  were  largely  modeled  after  the 
Colonial  charters.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the 
people  effectually  ousted  the  royal  governments  by  taking  over 
the  election  of  the  governors  and  the  control  of  the  judiciary. 
They  made  over  the  Colonial  charters  which  designated  the 
machinery  and  functions  of  government,  into  their  state  con- 
stitutions, often  with  slight  changes.  In  this  way  the  written 
constitution,  as  the  supreme  instrument  of  government,  came 
to  be  the  established  method  in  America.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  Constitution,  the  legal  method  of  constitution- 
making  is  through  the  convention,  provision  for  which  is  made 
by  the  existing  legislature.  It  consists  of  popularly  elected 
delegates  who  meet  and  draft  a  new  constitution  intended  to 
meet  the  will  of  the  people,  and  its  adoption  requires  a 
majority  vote.  Most  of  the  older  states  have  adopted  new 
constitutions  at  least  twice  in  this  way. 

New  states  are  admitted  on  an  equality  with  the  older  states. 
As  the  country  west  of  the  Appalachians  was  gradually  occu- 
pied, some  sort  of  government  had  to  be  provided.  There 
have  been  three  clearly  marked  stages  in  the  creation  of  a 
state.  At  first,  while  population  was  thinly  scattered,  Con- 
gress laid  out  the  territory  and  governed  it  directly.  Later, 
as  the  population  could  support  a  government.  Congress  or- 
ganized the  territory,  providing  a  territorial  government,  with 
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a  legislature  elected  by  the  people  and  a  Governor  appointed 
by  the  President.  Then,  finally,  upon  application  for  state- 
hood to  Congress,  that  body  by  means  of  an  enabling  act, 
authorized  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  The 
proposed  constitution,  having  been  approved  in  most  cases 
by  the  people  of  the  territory,  was  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  approval  of  Congress  was  necessary  at  this  stage  in  order 
to  insure  to  the  people  of  the  new  state  a  republican  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Constitution,  but 
Congress  has  no  right  to  impose  any  permanent  limitations 
that  would  in  any  way  restrict  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  state 
within  the  Union.  All  new  states  in  this  way  came  into  the 
Union  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  all  the  other  states. 

The  state  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  lim<. 
ited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  the  sake 
of  the  Union.  All  persons  and  groups  of  persons  within  the 
state  are  subject  to  its  provisions,  and  yet  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  in  theory  superior  to  it,  for  they  created  it,  and  they 
may  change  it  at  will,  or  they  may  substitute  altogether  an- 
other constitution  for  it,  subject  only  to  orderly  process  as 
outlined  in  the  old  constitution.  Here  again  we  see  that  in  a 
democracy  the  issue  of  good  government  or  bad  rests  at  last 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  education,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
people. 

A  constitution  is  a  charter  from  the  people  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  as  such  in  every  case  contains  three  principal  groups 
of  provisions : 

1.  It  describes  and  delineates  the  machinery  of  government, 

2.  It  limits  the  powers  of  government,  and 

3.  It  reserves  the  final  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
through  the  power  to  amend. 

These  will  be  taken  up  at  length  in  the  order  named. 

The  machinery  of  government  in  every  state  consists  of  an 
executive  branch,  a  legislative  branch,  and  a  judicial  branch. 
This  arrangement  is  based  on  the  theory  of  balanced  powers, 
in  which  all  branches  are  coordinate,  and  none  is  supposed  to 
be  superior. 
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The  principal  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  Governor, 

as  chief  executive,  but  his  powers  are  relatively  in  no  way  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  responsible  almost  solely  for  his  administration  through  his 
power  to  appoint  heads  of  the  executive  departments.  The 
heads  of  the  executive  branches  in  the  state  government,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Instruction,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  other  commissioners,  are  all 
almost  universally  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  administration  are  thus  divided  among  several  heads 
comparatively  independent  of  one  another. 

The  Governor  is  responsible  for  the  general  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  state.  He  has  no  direct  authority  over  the  county 
sheriffs  (except  that  in  some  states  he  may  remove  the  sheriff 
for  malfeasance  in  office),  but  he  does  command  the  state 
militia,  which  he  may  use  to  quell  riots  and  subdue  mobs  in 
any  part  of  the  state,  being  usually  called  upon  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  county  sheriff  in  emergencies  beyond  the  sheriff's 
control.  He  appoints  many  minor  state  officials,  usually,  how- 
ever, with  the  approval  of  the  state  Senate,  such  as  tax  or  cor- 
poration commissioners,  and  superintendents  of  the  state's 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions. 

The  Governor's  relations  to  legislation  are  important.  He 
may  call  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  in  case  of  presumed 
emergencies,  and  in  every  state  but  North  Carohna  he  has  the 
power  of  veto  over  measures  passed  by  the  legislature.  By 
means  of  these  two  powers  he  takes  a  position  of  leadership  in 
legislation,  pressing  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  he 
favors,  or  feels  that  the  people  favor,  and  preventing  the 
enactment  of  laws  to  which  he  is  opposed  or  to  which  he  feels 
the  people  are  opposed.  Unlike  the  President,  the  Governor 
in  many  states  may  veto  portions  of  a  bill  without  affecting 
the  legality  of  the  rest  of  it.  This  may  be  a  very  useful  power 
in  obstructing  the  "log-rolling"  and  "pork  barrel"  tactics  of 
pohticians  whereby  they  often  seek  to  put  through  obnoxious 
legislation  as  "riders"  to  otherwise  good  measures.  In  states 
where  the  Governor  does  not  have  the  power  of  selective  veto, 
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he  often  feels  compelled  to  sign  a  bill  which  is  51  per  cent  good 
and  49  per  cent  bad  in  order  to  secure  the  good  in  it. 

The  Governor  touches  the  judiciary  in  his  power  to  pardon 
and  to  commute  sentences.  Many  states  have  provided 
pardon  boards  to  assist  the  Governor  in  this  function,  partly 
to  make  possible  more  thorough  investigations  of  cases  and 
partly  to  relieve  him  of  the  heavy  responsibility.  The  Gov- 
ernor also  secures  the  extradition  of  fugitive  criminals  from 
and  grants  their  extradition  to  other  states  through  their  ex- 
ecutives. He  is  everywhere  elected  by  popular  vote  and  his 
term  of  office  is  usually  four  years,  although  many  states  limit 
it  to  two  years. 

The  other  officers  of  the  executive  branch  are  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  who  presides  over  the  state  Senate  and  assumes  the 
position  of  chief  executive  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of 
the  Governor;  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
state  records,  keeps  the  state  seal,  issues  charters  to  corpora- 
tions, and  has  charge  of  election  notices  and  returns ;  a  Treas- 
urer, who  is  custodian  of  the  state  funds;  an  Auditor,  who 
supervises  the  accounts  of  the  state  and  issues  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  owed  by  the  state;  and  an  Attorney- 
General,  who  acts  in  the  courts  on  behalf  of  the  state  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  state  is  involved,  and  serves  as  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  Governor  and  other  officers  of  administration. 
These  offices  are  elective  in  almost  all  states. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these  old  and  long-established 
offices,  a  long  list  of  minor  executive  offices  created  in  more 
recent  years  to  administer  a  host  of  laws  made  necessary  by 
the  increasing  complexity  of  our  social  and  economic  life:  a 
tax  commissioner,  to  see  that  the  tax  laws  are  obeyed  and 
that  all  taxes  are  duly  paid;  an  insurance  commissioner,  to 
administer  the  insurance  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  property  of  the  people,  and  to  see  that  none  but  sound 
companies  are  allowed  to  do  business  within  the  state;  a 
banking  commissioner,  to  license  and  inspect  all  state  banks 
for  the  protection  of  depositors;  a  highway  commissioner,  to 
supervise  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  state  highways; 
a  corporation  commission,  consisting  of  several  commissioners 
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acting  as  a  board,  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest  the  rates 
of  public  service  corporations;  and  numerous  others.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  most  of  the  states  these  newly- 
created  administrative  offices  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
usually  with  the  approval  of  the  state  Senate,  while  the  older 
executive  offices  named  above  are  still  elective. 

This  change  has  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  change  in 
the  popular  attitude  toward  the  office  of  Governor,  especially 
in  the  relation  of  that  office  to  the  legislature.  In  Colonial 
times,  the  Governor  was  the  representative  of  the  British 
Crown,  while  the  legislature  was  the  chief  guardian  of  popular 
rights.  At  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence,  therefore, 
the  states  reposed  a  great  deal  even  of  executive  control  in  the 
legislatures,  while  dividing  and  hedging  about  the  natural 
prerogatives  of  the  governorship,  and  this  attitude  has  per- 
sisted to  the  present  day.  Experience  is  showing,  however, 
that  in  a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  are  a  sufficient  check  on  the  executive,  and 
that  the  ancient  popular  jealousy  of  centralized  authority  is 
not  very  well  founded. 

Tax,  insurance,  and  banking  commissioners  are  in  fact  and 
effect  executive  officers.  If  the  notion  of  responsibility  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  few  officials  directly  amenable  to  the 
people  is  to  prevail  in  this  country  as  it  has  grown  in  the  last 
few  years,  then  the  logical  next  step  would  be  to  make  the 
office  of  Governor  truly  executive,  with  power  to  appoint  all 
administrative  subordinates  (possibly  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate)  and  directly  responsible  to  the  electorate  for  the 
administration  of  the  state's  affairs. 

Legislative  authority,  the  power  to  make  laws,  is  vested  in  a 
legislature  or  general  assembly.  Its  extensive  powers  are  lim- 
ited only  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
state  constitution  of  which  it  is  a  creature.  Its  powers  fall 
into  three  natural  groups,  (1)  to  lay  down  the  rules  govern- 
ing all  civil  relations,  contracts,  inheritances,  marriage  and 
divorce,  mortgages,  property,  interest,  etc.;  (2)  to  define  and 
provide  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime;  and  (3) 
to  promote,  through  the  police  power,  the  general  welfare  by 
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means  of  laws  concerning  the  public  health,  poor  relief,  educa- 
tion, development  of  industries,  abatement  of  nuisances,  etc. 

In  all  the  states  the  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses — 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is 
always  the  smaller  and  its  members  therefore  elected  from 
larger  districts,  and  for  a  longer  term,  commonly  four  years. 
The  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  varies 
greatly  in  the  different  states,  but  is  usually  from  two  to  four 
times  the  number  in  the  Senate.  Its  members  are  usually 
elected  for  two  years,  from  counties  or  subdivisions  of  the 
senatorial  districts.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  While  the  bicameral  system 
was  no  doubt  intended  at  first  to  give  the  propertied  class  a 
check  on  legislation  through  the  Senate  and  the  non-propertied 
classes  adequate  representation  through  the  House,  its  prin- 
cipal usefulness  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  preventing  hasty 
or  corrupt  legislation.  Washington  said  that  the  two-house 
system  serves  to  cool  legislation,  as  one  pours  tea  from  his 
cup  to  his  saucer. 

The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  in  most  states  every 
two  years,  and  the  session  is  usually  limited  to  fifty  or  sixty 
days.  Both  houses  proceed  immediately  to  organize.  In  the 
Senate  the  Lieutenant-Governor  presides  as  president,  but  the 
House  must  elect  its  speaker.  Both  houses  then  appoint  their 
standing  committees,  on  finance,  on  agriculture,  on  education, 
on  judiciary,  on  insurance,  on  corporations,  on  privileges  and 
elections,  on  commerce  and  navigation,  on  banks,  on  taxation, 
on  public  health,  on  forestry,  on  fish  and  game,  on  towns 
and  cities,  on  trades  and  manufactures,  on  penal  institu- 
tions, and  others.  As  bills  are  offered  by  the  members,  the 
clerk  announces  the  titles,  gives  them  numbers,  and  the  pre- 
siding officer  refers  them  to  the  appropriate  coimiiittees,  this 
procedure  constituting  the  "first  reading."  Three  readings 
on  different  days,  with  a  favorable  vote  on  the  second  and 
third  readings,  is  necessary  before  the  bill  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  House. 

The  standing  committees  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on 
legislation,  for  they  may  alter  a  bill  in  any  way  they  see  fit, 
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or  they  may  refuse  altogether  to  report  it  back  to  the  House. 
The  great  majority  of  bills  offered  are  "killed"  or  "pigeon- 
holed" by  the  committees  and  this  is  well;  but  many  good 
bills  are  thus  stifled  and  many  bad  ones  reported  out.  For 
the  committees  are  not  obliged  to,  although  they  often  do,  hold 
open  public  meetings,  or  "hearings,"  where  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  a  measure  appear  to  present  arguments  for  or 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  meet  in  secret,  and 
it  is  here  where  most  of  any  mischief  takes  place.  Committees 
are  frequently  under  the  control,  through  bribery  or  near 
bribery,  of  powerful  corporations  or  other  private  interests. 
The  "lobby"  is  largely  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
these,  and  they  devote  their  principal  attention  to  the  com- 
mittees as  being  the  easiest  and  least  observed  method  of 
blocking  any  legislation  which  they  think  is  inimical  to  their 
interests,  or  of  inserting,  as  "riders"  or  "jokers"  attached  to 
otherwise  good  bills,  measures  which  they  know  they  could 
get  through  in  no  other  way. 

If  a  bill  is  acted  upon  favorably  it  is  reported  out  to  the 
House  for  passage.  If  it  there  passes  both  readings  it  is  sent 
to  the  other  House,  where  it  receives  the  same  treatment. 
Bills  which  pass  both  Houses  are  sent  to  the  Governor.  If  he 
signs  them  they  become  laws — if  he  vetoes  them,  they  can  only 
become  effective  by  receiving  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  shows  a  steady  decline  of 
the  legislature  in  popular  esteem.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
frequent  cases  of  dishonesty;  to  the  betrayal  of  the  public 
interest  to  franchise-grabbing  corporations  and  other  special 
and  selfish  interests;  to  extravagance;  and  to  the  failure  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  new  day. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  this  weakness,  by  two 
principal  methods.  The  revised  constitutions  have  more  and 
more  placed  restrictions  on  the  legislature  by  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Governor  and  by  incorporating  into  themselves 
numerous  provisions  which  are  in  effect  legislation.  Then 
there  has  arisen  in  the  last  few  decades  the  Initiative,  the 
Heferendum,  and  the  Recall,  which  gives  the  people  direct 
power  to  pass  legislation  independent  of  the  legislature,  to 
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pass  upon  any  legislation  proposed  or  passed  by  the  legislature, 
and  to  retire  to  private  life  any  public  servants  who  are  recal- 
citrant in  their  duty.  These  later  restraints,  it  should  be  said, 
have  not  been  greatly  used  in  the  states  where  they  are  legal. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  not  useful,  for  the 
existence  of  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ready  at 
any  time  to  be  used  must  be  a  considerable  check  on  legis- 
lative incompetency.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
whole,  generally  have  as  good  government  as  they  deserve. 
The  methods  and  forms  of  government  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  the  only  sure  safeguard,  let  it  be  said  again, 
is  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizenry. 

The  judiciary  of  a  state  under  its  constitution  usuMly  con- 
sists of  justice  and  police  courts,  county  courts,  circuit  or 
superior  courts,  and  a  supreme  court  or  court  of  appeals. 
Since  justice  and  county  courts  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  local  government,  we  may  confine  our  pres- 
ent discussion  to  the  circuit  and  supreme  courts. 

The  courts  apply  the  constitution  and  the  laws  to  the  cases 
which  are  brought  before  them.  The  causes  of  action  are 
almost  without  number,  falling  into  the  two  classes,  criminal 
and  civil.  Criminal  action  is  brought  for  violations  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state,  and  civil  action  against 
violations  of  the  individual  right  to  security,  liberty,  and  en- 
joyment of  private  property. 

The  more  serious  crimes  are  called  felonies,  as  murder,  arson, 
burglary,  kidnapping,  bigamy,  robbery,  forgery,  larceny,  and 
manslaughter;  the  less  serious  are  classed  as  misdemeanors, 
as  assault  and  battery,  bribery,  libel,  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
reckless  driving,  minor  destruction  of  public  property,  spit- 
ting in  public  places,  and  numerous  others. 

In  the  case  of  crime,  the  first  step  is  the  arrest  of  the  accused 
person,  either  upon  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  or  upon  a 
warrant  issued  by  some  court  and  served  by  a  police  officer,  or 
by  an  officer  or  citizen  who  is  either  a  direct  witness  to  the 
crime  or  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  appre- 
hended is  the  person  guilty  of  a  crime  known  to  have  been 
perpetrated.    The  accused  is  brought  as  soon  as  possible  before 
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a  court  for  a  preliminary  hearing.  If  there  is  no  probability 
of  his  guilt  he  is  at  once  released,  otherwise  he  is  lodged  in  jail 
or  released  on  bond  if  the  offense  is  not  a  capital  one.  The 
amount  of  the  bond  is  usually  equivalent  to  what  the  fine  and 
costs  would  be  in  the  case  of  conviction  and  is  imposed  to  re- 
quire the  appearance  of  the  accused  for  trial.  Next  follows 
indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  which  holds  its  sessions  in  secret 
and  hears  only  the  accusatory  side  of  the  evidence.  If  this 
body  holds  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  probable  guilt 
the  accused  is  indicted  of  the  crime  and  held  for  trial  before 
the  criminal  court;  in  case  of  insufficient  evidence,  the  jury 
dismisses  the  case,  the  accused  is  released  from  custody  or  his 
bondsmen  discharged.  The  trial  is  held  before  a  circuit  or 
superior  court. 

Here  a  jury  of  twelve  is  first  selected.  The  prosecution  and 
then  the  defense  present  their  witnesses,  closing  with  the  argu- 
ments of  the  attorneys  for  and  against  the  defendant.  The 
judge  then  charges  the  jury  as  to  the  law  in  the  case  (in  most 
states  the  jury  is  the  judge  of  both  the  law  and  the  facts), 
after  which  the  jury  retires  to  consider  the  verdict.  An  unani- 
mous vote  is  required  either  to  acquit  or  to  convict.  If  the 
jury  cannot  agree,  a  new  trial  is  ordered;  if  they  acquit,  the 
judge  frees  the  prisoner  at  once;  if  they  convict,  the  judge  im- 
poses the  sentence  required  by  law. 

In  a  criminal  case,  prosecution  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
the  state,  and  the  state  may  not  appeal  if  it  loses;  but  a  con- 
victed person  if  he  feels  that  he  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  or  that 
his  constitutional  rights  have  been  violated,  may  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court.  This  court  usually  judges  only  the  law  in  the 
case  and  after  hearing  may  (1)  confirm  the  verdict,  (2) 
reverse  it,  or  (3)  order  a  new  trial.  There  are  few  reversals 
in  practice;  most  verdicts  are  confirmed  and  a  few  ordered 
for  retrial. 

Civil  offenses  are  those  against  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  individual.  Suit  is  brought  not  by  the  state,  but  by  the 
person  aggrieved,  against  another  who  has  wronged  hun  in 
person  or  property.  The  civil  courts  are  thus  the  administra- 
tors of  justice  between  persons.    Civil  suits  involve  property 
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rights,  including  inheritance,  rights  under  contracts  of  all 
sorts,  rights  in  domestic  relations,  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
associated  for  business  purposes. 

The  court  procedure  in  civil  cases  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  criminal  cases.  The  trial,  however,  is  of  a  cause  and 
not  a  person,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  arrest,  no  bond,  and  no 
imprisonment.  There  is  the  further  difference  that  either  or 
both  sides  may  appeal  to  the  higher  courts.  It  is  by  the  full 
use  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  higher  courts  that  the  gravest 
injustices  are  sometimes  done,  for  in  a  struggle  of  this  kind 
the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  wealth.  It  is  here  that  the 
"law's  delays"  are  most  apparent — and  delayed  justice  is  fre- 
quently no  justice  at  all.  Furthermore,  there  must  be  almost 
countless  cases  where  willful  and  wealthy  men  and  corpora- 
tions ride  rough  shod  over  the  rights  of  others  more  peaceful  or 
weaker  than  themselves,  because  the  latter  realize  the  prac- 
tical impossibility  of  enforcing  their  rights  within  their  means. 
It  would  seem  that  justice  between  persons  should  be  free, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  it  is  provided. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  courts  from  lowest  to  highest 
found  in  most  states,  justice,  county,  circuit,  and  supreme, 
there  are  often  found  numerous  other  courts  for  special  pur- 
poses, chancery  courts,  probate  courts,  juvenile  courts,  courts 
of  claims,  and  others. 

The  judges  are  quite  generally  elected  by  popular  vote,  but 
there  are  many  who  think,  in  order  to  secure  a  judiciary  inde- 
pendent alike  of  powerful  interests  and  the  irresponsible 
masses,  that  they  should  be  appointed  by  the  state's  executive. 
However,  where  election  is  for  a  long  term  the  system  has 
worked  fairly  well.  Our  courts  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
people,  but  they  are  sometimes  lazy  and  too  much  tied  down 
by  precedent,  deciding  their  cases  as  though  we  were  living 
in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  machinery  of  government, 
constitutions  limit  the  powers  of  government,  first  in  a  positive 
way,  by  including  much  legislation  more  or  less  fundamental, 
not  to  be  trusted  to  the  legislature,  and  second,  in  a  negative 
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way,  by  forbidding  any  branch  of  the  government  from  inter- 
fering with  certain  cherished  individual  rights. 

These  rights,  commonly  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  long  past,  and  are  our  most  precious  safe- 
guards against  oppression  and  tyranny.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
guarantees  freedom  of  religion  and  religious  worship ;  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  peaceable  assembly  and 
petition;  freedom  from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures; 
and  freedom  from  excessive  bail  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments. It  guarantees  to  any  accused  person  the  right  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  the  right  of  indictment  only  upon  pre- 
sentment by  a  grand  jury;  and  the  right  to  a  speedy,  fair,  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.  Under  it  no  person  can  be  deprived  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  purposes  without  just  compensation;  or  twice 
put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for  the  same  offense;  or  com- 
pelled in  a  criminal  case  to  testify  against  himself. 

These  precious  rights  are  found  only  in  democratic  coun- 
tries. How  precious  they  are  may  be  seen  by  viewing  the 
countries  where  they  do  not  exist — Turkey,  Russia  under  the 
Tsarist  regime,  and  most  Oriental  governments.  In  fact, 
autocracy  and  tjn^anny  could  hardly  exist  where  they  are  in 
force,  and  the  people  are  wise  to  incorporate  them  in  their 
fundamental  law,  away  from  the  power  of  legislatures,  execu- 
tives, or  courts  to  tamper  with  them. 

Constitutions  also  reserve  final  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  the  power  to  amend  them.  The  devices  for 
this  purpose  are  numerous,  so  that  it  is  possible  here  to  discuss 
them  only  in  a  general  way.  In  many  states  proposed  amend- 
ments originate  in  the  legislature,  where  they  are  required  to 
be  passed  either  by  an  extraordinary  majority  or  by  two  suc- 
cessive legislatures,  before  being  submitted  to  popular  vote. 
A  popular  majority  is  usually  all  that  is  required  to  incorporate 
the  amendment  into  the  constitution. 

In  other  states,  amendments  by  a  convention  elected  by  the 
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people  is  the  rule.  In  this  case,  the  legislature,  commonly  by  a 
required  extraordinary  majority,  first  submits  the  question  of 
constitutional  revision  to  popular  vote.  If  this  is  favorable, 
the  legislature  then  provides  for  a  popular  election  of  delegates 
to  a  convention.  The  constitution  which  this  body  drafts  is 
then  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval  or  rejection. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  both  these  methods,  movement  for 
constitutional  revision  is  initiated  in  the  legislature.  To  bring 
the  power  still  closer  to  the  people,  a  few  more  recent  consti- 
tutions provide  for  amendment  through  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  whereby  a  certain  relatively  large  percentage  of 
the  voters  may  require  a  proposed  amendment  to  be  submitted 
to  popular  vote. 

In  addition  to  these,  President  Roosevelt  proposed  the  recall 
of  judicial  decisions  affecting  constitutional  matters.  By  this 
method,  which  has  not  met  with  much  favor,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, by  means  of  the  referendum,  to  submit  any  decision  of  a 
court  construing  a  clause  of  the  constitution  to  popular  vote. 
The  decision  of  the  voters  would  either  affirm  the  judicial  con- 
struction or  in  effect  amend  the  constitution. 

The  changes  in  government  since  the  formation  of  the  states 
as  it  respects  the  organic  law,  or  the  various  branches  and  sub- 
divisions established  under  it,  have  all  been  in  the  direction 
of  greater  popular  control.  Whatever  limitations  exist,  the 
people,  at  least  in  theory,  impose  upon  themselves.  Two 
movements  are  clearly  discernible;  one,  the  tendency  to  con- 
centrate authority  in  few  hands,  where  responsibility  can 
easily  be  fixed  by  the  people  at  large.  This  is  the  idea  which 
lies  back  of  the  short  ballot.  The  other  is  the  tendency  to  hold 
a  greater  measure  of  control  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum, 
and  the  Recall.  It  remains  to  be  seen  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  changing  times.  No  doubt,  both  are  useful  each  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  and  both  lay  an  increasing  burden  of  responsi- 
bility upon  the  voters  of  the  country. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Like  our  local  forms  of  govern- 
ment, our  state  governments  are  a  development  from  Colonial 
forms  which  were  in  turn  derived  from  England.    They  are 
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all  based  on  the  theory  of  balanced  functions,  the  judiciary, 
the  executive,  and  the  legislature  being  coordinate  but  inde- 
pendent. As  a  heritage  from  Colonial  times  people  are  still 
jealous  of  centralized  authority,  as  is  shown  by  the  strict 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  Governor,  Later  changes 
however,  have  increased  his  power  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  future  his  authority  will  be  still  further  increased.  To 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  centralized  authority,  a  few  states 
use  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the  Recall. 

The  constitution  of  a  state  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  state  consti- 
tution (1)  creates  the  government  and  outlines  its  functions; 

(2)  it  states  what  the  government  can  do  and  cannot  do;  and 

(3)  is  places  all  power  finally  in  the  people  through  provisions 
for  a  new  constitution  or  for  amending  the  old  one.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  government  may  be  as  bad  as  the  people 
wiU  tolerate  or  as  good  as  they  care  to  make  it. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Beard  and  Beard,  American  Citizenship,  Chaps.  IX  and  XV. 
Beard,  C.  A.,  American  Government  and  Politics,  Chaps.  XXII 

and  XXVI. 
Dunn,  A,  W.,  Community  Civics,  Chap.  XXVII. 
Hill,  H.   C,   Community   Life   and   Civic  Problems,   Chap. 

XVIII. 
Holcombe,  a.  N.,  State  Government  in  the  United  States. 
MuNRo,  W.   B.,  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  pp. 

389-534,  inclusive. 
Young,  J.  T.,  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work, 

Chaps.  XV  and  XVI, 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Does  your  state  need  a  new  constitution?    Why? 

2.  What  is  meant  by,  "Ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men"? 

3.  What  is  the  common  law? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  constitutional  provision 
and  a  law? 

5.  Is  rebellion  a  right  superior  to  government? 

6.  Why   are   the   services   of   government   shifting   from   the 
smaller  to  the  larger  units  of  government? 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  good  govern- 
ment, is  a  growth.  The  Constitution  establishing  it  did  not 
spring  into  being  as  something  entirely  new  in  the  world.  Its 
rather  sudden  appearance  on  the  panorama  of  history  is  ex- 
plained by  the  breakdown  of  the  Confederation,  but  there  is 
scarcely  a  provision  in  it  which  is  not  founded  on  Colonial  or 
English  governmental  experience.  The  Constitution  not  only 
contains  the  best  experience  of  the  past,  but  it  goes  further  and 
provides  for  the  utilization  of  the  best  experience  of  the  future 
through  amendment.  This  has  taken  place  through  formal 
changes  in  the  instrument  itself,  but  other  changes  have  oc- 
curred through  judicial  construction,  and  through  custom. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  toward  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  were  little  more  than  a  legal  confirmation  of 
the  small  powers  that  the  Continental  Congress  had  assumed 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  force  of  union  had  resided 
in  the  common  danger  with  which  all  the  states  were  alike 
confronted,  rather  than  in  the  form  of  government  supposed 
to  unite  them.  The  war  over,  the  almost  total  insufficiency  of 
the  government  began  to  appear.  Its  fundamental  defects 
were  that  it  lacked  the  power  to  tax,  and  it  could  not  regulate 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  states,  being  a  loose 
compact  between  free  and  sovereign  states,  which  were  jeal- 
ous of  centralized  government  and  fearful  of  "outside  domina- 
tion." Its  Congress,  the  sole  agent  of  national  government, 
came  together  not  as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  as 
delegates  from  the  states,  which  could  recall  them  at  wiU. 
Congress  could  request  each  state  for  its  share  of  support  to  the 
national  government,  but  could  not  enforce  the  request;  it 
could  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  but  could  not  make 
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the  states  observe  them;  it,  only,  had  the  power  of  declaring 
war,  but  it  could  not  prevent  the  states  from  warring  upon 
one  another,  with  the  Indians,  or  upon  foreign  countries;  it 
had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  which 
was  a  most  fruitful  source  of  quarrehng  among  them.  The 
government,  in  short,  lacked  power.  There  was  no  national 
judiciary  or  executive  as  such. 

The  new  Constitution,  adopted  in  1788,  remedied  aU  these 
defects.  Like  the  constitution  of  a  state,  it  purports  to  derive 
its  authority  from  the  people,  who  may  be  said  thus  to  have 
set  up  two  governments,  neither  superior  to  the  other  and 
each  supreme  in  its  field.  A  citizen  of  a  state  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  both,  voting  now  in 
one  capacity  and  now  in  the  other,  and  subject  to  the  separate 
laws  and  judicial  systems  of  both.  This  federal  principle  of 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  states  and  the  national 
government  was  a  peculiar  contribution  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  in  1787,  without  which  it  is 
probable  "a  more  perfect  Union"  could  not  have  been  formed. 
Under  the  federal  Constitution,  the  national  government  may 
do  only  those  things  expressly  allowed  by  it,  while  all  other 
powers  are  reserved  to  the  states.  In  general,  the  national 
government  has  regulatory  powers  only  over  those  matters 
which  concern  the  people  as  a  whole,  while  each  state  is  left 
free  to  control  all  of  its  internal  affairs. 

The  powers  conferred  on  the  federal  government  by  the 
Constitution  are  ample.  They  include  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States;  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states  and  with 
foreign  nations;  to  coin  money  and  regulate  weights  and  meas- 
ures ;  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads ;  to  grant  patents 
and  copyrights;  to  declare  war  and  make  peace;  to  raise  and 
support  armies  and  navies;  to  control  immigration  and  natu- 
ralization; and  to  enact  and  enforce  such  laws  as  will  promote 
the  general  welfare.  And  certain  powers  are  denied  the  states, 
such  as  to  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  to 
coin  money;  to  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports 
without  the  consent  of  Congress;   to  keep  troops  or  ships 
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of  war  in  time  of  peace;  to  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  foreign  power;  or  to 
engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded  or  imminently 
threatened. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
like  those  of  the  states,  fall  into  three  groups. 

1.  It  describes  and  delineates  the  machinery  of  government. 

2.  It  sets  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  federal  government, 
and  establishes  its  relations  to  the  states. 

3.  It  provides  for  its  own  amendment. 

The  machinery  of  government  is  based  upon  the  division 
of  power  into  the  three  branches — executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial.  This  system  was  adopted  not  only  because  the  men 
of  the  convention  were  familiar  with  it,  but  because  it  seemed 
to  meet  well  conditions  as  they  existed.  The  old  executive 
authority  which  they  had  learned  to  fear  and  with  which  had 
been  recently  fought  a  successful  war,  was  gone;  and  in  its 
place  had  appeared  the  people  as  the  final  source  of  authority. 
But  the  founders  did  not  trust  the  people ;  they  did  not  believe 
in  democracy  in  its  modern  sense,  but  government  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  far  removed  from  popular  caprice. 
The  Constitution  which  they  framed,  therefore,  is  designed  to 
steer  a  middle  course  between  unrestricted  popular  control 
on  the  one  hand  and  executive  domination  on  the  other. 

Under  it,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  Chief 
Executive,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  must  be  not 
less  than  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  native-born  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  His  salary  fixed  by  legislation  is  at  present 
$75,000  per  year,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  use  of  the 
White  House,  an  allowance  for  travel,  clerical  and  other  ex- 
penses, to  a  total  of  $300,000,  which,  considering  the  many 
obligations  on  the  President,  is  not  extravagant. 

The  President  is  in  effect  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 
but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  an  illustration  of  the  amendment  of  that  instru- 
ment by  custom.  Legally,  he  is  elected  by  an  Electoral 
College,  a  body  consisting  of  representatives  from  each  state, 
in  number  equal  to   the  total  representation   in   Congress 
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(Senators  and  Congressmen)  from  the  state,  and  elected  in 
manner  determined  by  the  state  legislature.  The  original  in- 
tention was  that  the  Electoral  College  should  name  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice-President,  independent  of  the  people;  but 
with  the  growth  of  parties,  a  development  not  anticipated  by 
the  founders,  the  party  vote  in  a  state  has  been  regarded  as 
morally  binding  on  the  electors  of  that  state.  If  no  candidate 
for  President  receives  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral  votes, 
the  President  is  chosen  b}''  the  House  of  Representatives,  vot- 
ing by  states;  and  if  no  candidate  for  Vice-President  receives 
such  a  majority,  he  is  chosen  by  the  Senate.  In  case  a  Presi- 
dent is  not  elected  by  the  House  by  March  4  following  the 
general  election,  the  Vice-President  becomes  President. 

The  nominations  for  President  and  Vice-President  are  nowa- 
days made  by  national  party  conventions.  These  are  entirely 
uncontemplated  by  the  Constitution,  having  developed  en- 
tirely outside  it,  and  being  regulated,  and  then  only  to  a  slight 
degree,  by  law.  For  a  century  the  country  has  been  governed 
by  parties,  but  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  independ- 
ent voters,  who  refuse  to  wear  the  party  label  regardless  of 
whether  the  party  is  good  or  bad,  there  is  a  wholesome  change 
coming  over  our  methods  of  conducting  the  national  govern- 
ment. Old  parties  tend  to  become  timid.  A  large  independent 
vote,  by  throwing  its  strength  in  the  direction  of  progress  (and 
independents  are  usually  progressive),  either  by  forming  a 
new  party  or  by  voting  with  the  most  progressive  of  the  old 
ones,  can  often  compel  government  more  fully  to  perform  the 
services  for  which  it  exists. 

The  authority  of  the  President  is  very  extensive — compared 
with  the  Governor  of  a  state,  he  is  a  real  executive.  His  most 
important  po'^^ers  concern  (1)  execution  of  the  federal  laws, 
(2)  legislati;>n,  and  (3)  foreign  relations.  His  effectiveness  in 
the  exercise  of  these  functions  is  largely  made  possible  by  his 
extensive  powers  of  appointment.  He  appoints,  with  the  ad- 
vice iind  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  together  with 
many  of  their  principal  subordinates;  the  ambassadors  and 
ministers  to  foreign  governments;  consuls  to  foreign  cities  all 
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over  the  world;  federal  and  supreme  court  judges  in  the  event 
of  vacancies,  together  with  numerous  other  officials  connected 
with  the  judiciary;  and  thousands  of  minor  positions,  such  as 
postmasterships. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  are  his  chief  ad- 
visers in  conducting  the  administration,  and  his  chief  assistants 
in  carrying  out  his  executive  functions.  The  Secretary  of 
State  carries  on  the  official  correspondence  with  the  several 
states  and  with  foreign  governments,  and  negotiates  treaties; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  charge  of  the  government's 
finances;  the  Secretary  of  War  controls  military  affairs;  the 
Attorney-General  represents  the  government  in  suits  in  which 
it  is  interested,  prosecutes  offenders  against  the  federal  laws, 
and  serves  as  the  legal  adviser  to  the  President  and  other 
officers  of  the  government ;  the  Postmaster-General  has  charge 
of  the  United  States  postal  system ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
supervises  the  navy  and  naval  officers;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  supervision  of  the  government's  activities  in  con- 
nection with  patents,  public  lands,  pensions,  mines,  education, 
and  reclamation;  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  his 
department,  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, the  extension  work  in  experimentation  and  agricultural 
education  being  carried  on  through  this  department ;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  supervises  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  census,  fisheries,  navigation,  and  standards;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  has  charge  of  the  regulations  on  immigra- 
tion, naturalization,  and  child  labor,  and  the  gathering  of  labor 
statistics. 

The  President's  influence  on  legislation  is  exerted  through 
his  messages  to  Congress,  his  power  to  veto,  his  power  of  ap- 
pointments, and  his  power  to  call  Congress  into  extraordinary 
session.  His  congressional  messages  are  widely  read  and  dis- 
cussed, and  by  "appealing  to  the  country"  a  strong  President 
like  Roosevelt  or  Wilson  can  often  carry  through  measures 
that  Congress  might  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  pass.  All  fed- 
eral acts  must  be  submitted  to  him  for  approval.  If  he 
vetoes  a  measure,  it  can  only  become  a  law  by  passing  both 
houses  of  Congress  with  a  two-thirds  majority.    He  can  thus 
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generally  prevent  the  passage  of  any  legislation  which  he 
regards  as  unwise.  Through  his  appointments  to  federal  posi- 
tions in  the  several  states  the  President,  by  this  control  of 
"patronage/'  if  he  distributes  it  judiciously  to  suit  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  in  Congress,  can  so  bind  them  to  his  ad- 
ministration as  to  secure  through  their  support  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  that  he  desires.  The  growth  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  over  Congress  in  this  respect  has  been  very 
notable  in  recent  administrations,  as  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  paragraph. 

The  President  carries  on  all  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, negotiates  treaties  with  them,  and  meets  their 
ambassadors  and  ministers.  All  formal  treaties  and  under- 
standings with  foreign  governments  to  become  effective  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
takes  its  function  in  this  respect  very  seriously,  not  hesitating 
to  amend  or  reject  any  treaties  submitted  by  the  President. 
Since  the  President's  party  seldom  has  so  large  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  as  two-thirds,  and  since  Senators  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  states  as  such,  but  the  people  of  the  states  (see 
Amendment  XVII),  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  ratification 
of  treaties  be  made  by  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  President  has  no  power  to  declare  war,  but  he  can  often, 
as  Polk  did  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  bring  diplomatic  relations 
to  such  a  state  that  war  is  ine\dtable.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  all  other  war  Presidents  have  led  their  country  into 
war  with  extreme  reluctance.  The  President  is  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has  power  to  use  these 
forces  in  the  execution  of  federal  laws,  or  when  called  upon  by 
any  state  to  suppress  insurrection  within  it. 

In  addition  to  the  President's  numerous  other  powers,  he 
has  authority  to  pardon  all  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  except  those  convicted  upon  impeachment. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  United  States  is  vested  in  a 
Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes  directly  or  indirectly 
for  the  support  of  the  federal  government;  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the   states  and  with  foreign  countries,   in- 
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eluding  the  regulation  of  trade  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
postal  system ;  to  declare  war  and  maintain  an  army  and  navy ; 
to  control  the  territories  and  public  lands;  and  to  legislate 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  life  of  a  Congress  is  limited  to  two  years,  from  March  4 
of  an  odd  year  to  March  4  of  the  next  succeeding  odd  year. 
All  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one-third 
of  those  in  the  Senate  are  vacant  every  two  years,  the  election 
being  held  in  November  of  the  even  years,  the  terms  of  office 
of  the  newly  elected  members  beginning  the  following  March 
4.  Congress  holds  two  regular  sessions — the  "long  session/' 
beginning  in  December  of  the  odd  years  and  usually  lasting 
several  months ;  and  the  "short  session,"  beginning  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  even  years  and  ending  not  later  than  March  4 
following.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  short  session  is  held 
after  the  election  of  a  new  Congress,  and  often  consists  of 
many  Representatives  and  Senators  who  have  just  been  de- 
feated at  the  polls.  Because  the  short  session  is  partially  ir- 
responsible and  frequently  seeks  to  enact  measures  that  will 
embarrass  the  incoming  Congress  or  administration,  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  it  be  abolished,  by  moving  the  date  when 
Congressmen,  newly  elected  Senators  and  the  President  take 
office,  back  from  March  4  to  near  the  1st  of  the  preceding 
January,  and  setting  new  dates  for  the  regular  sessions  of 
Congress,  > 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions,  the  President  has  power 
to  call  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  at  any  time. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  consists  of  ninety-six  Sen- 
ators, two  from  each  state,  large  and  small.  A  Senator  must 
be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  from  which  he  is 
elected.  His  annual  salary  is  $7,500,  and  his  term  of  office 
six  years.  The  elections  of  Senators  are  so  arranged  that  one- 
third  of  that  body  only  is  up  for  election  every  two  years. 
With  each  new  Congress,  therefore,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
and  of  course  a  large  percentage  of  the  House,  remain  in  office, 
thus  carrying  over  many  men  experienced  in  legislation  and 
giving  continuity  to  this  branch  of  the  government.     The 
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Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  the  president  of  the 
Senate. 

Besides  the  legislative  function  of  the  Senate  which  is  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  the  House  and  the  President,  the 
Senate  has  large  executive  and  judicial  powers.  In  conformity 
with  the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  its  approval  is  re- 
quired for  almost  all  appointments  by  the  President,  even 
the  President's  Cabinet ;  and  for  all  treaties  negotiated  by  him. 
It  sits  as  a  court  in  all  impeachment  cases  involving  federal 
officers. 

The  Senate  has  served  admirably  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  founders — to  be  the  bulwark  of  property, 
aristocracy,  and  the  moneyed  interests,  against  possible  en- 
croachments by  the  "irresponsible  masses"  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  powerful  Executive  on  the  other.  The  long  term  of  office, 
election  (originally)  by  the  state  legislatures,  the  somewhat 
higher  qualifications  required  than  for  the  House,  and  the 
extensive  authority  delegated  to  it  have  conspired  to  make  the 
Senate  the  most  conservative  and  at  times  reactionary  branch 
of  the  government.  For  nearly  a  century  there  has  always 
been  a  large  number  of  voters,  and  during  the  last  half  century 
no  doubt  a  majority,  who  have  wanted  to  make  the  Senate 
more  nearly  amenable  to  popular  control  by  direct  election, 
but  the  Senate  itself  successfully  blocked  all  efforts  at  this 
reform  until  1913,  when  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  was 
finally  passed  by  that  body  and  quickly  ratified  by  the  neces- 
sary number  of  states.  Since  that  time  many  men  have 
gone  to  the  Senate,  especially  from  the  Middle  West,  who  are 
keenly  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  old 
oligarchic  tendency  seems  to  be  slowly  disappearing.  Two 
forces  are,  however,  tending  to  keep  the  Senate  from  becom- 
ing the  popular  body  it  should  be.  One  is  the  lack  of  attention 
and  memory  on  the  part  of  the  voters,  who  often  ignorantly 
r'eturn  a  Senator  to  office  without  knowing  or  seeming  to 
care  whether  his  activities  have  been  in  line  with  their  con- 
ception of  the  public  interest  or  not.  The  long  term,  of  course, 
gives  the  voters  ample  time  to  forget,  and  the  conduct  of 
many  Senators  shows  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  fact.    The 
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other  force  is  the  seniority  rule  of  the  Senate  itself,  whereby 
the  powerful  positions  of  chairmen  of  the  various  Senate  com- 
mittees go  to  members  who  have  served  in  the  Senate  longest, 
regardless  of  ability  or  qualifications.  State  leaders  know  this 
and  consequently  often  work  for  the  return  of  a  Senator 
principally  so  that  "their  state"  may  secure  the  chairman- 
ship of  some  important  committee.  The  proper  remedy  for 
this  is  not  competition  between  the  states  for  long  senatorial 
service,  but  the  abolition  of  the  seniority  rule. 

The  House  of  Representatives  at  present  consists  of  JfS5 
members,  elected  from,  as  many  congressional  districts,  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  population,  no  state, 
however  small,  having  less  than  one  representative.  A  rep- 
resentative must  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  seven 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  the 
state  (but  not  necessarily  the  district)  from  which  he  is  elected. 
His  annual  salary  is  $7,500,  and  his  term  of  office  two  years. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  a  census  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  every  ten  years.  Upon  the  census.  Congress 
determines  the  number  of  representatives  and  their  distribu- 
tion to  the  various  states.  Each  state  legislature  organizes  the 
congressional  districts  within  its  borders,  making  them  as 
nearly  equal  in  size  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  population. 
The  dominant  party  in  the  legislature  always  seizes  this  op- 
portunity to  "Gerrymander"  the  districts — i.e.,  to  arrange 
them,  sometimes  into  most  fantastic  shapes,  so  that  their  own 
party  will  have  small  but  safe  majorities  in  as  many  districts 
as  possible,  while  the  votes  of  their  opponents  are  concen- 
trated overwhelmingly  into  as  few  districts  as  possible.  This 
practice  is  obviously  unfair  and  undemocratic. 

The  Constitution  confers  the  sole  power  of  impeachment 
upon  the  House  and  also  provides  that  all  bills  for  revenue 
shall  originate  in  that  branch  of  the  legislature.  But  its  most 
extensive  function  is,  of  course,  legislation.  Upon  convening, 
its  first  important  step  is  the  election  of  the  Speaker.  Each 
party  having  previously  agreed  upon  its  nominee,  the  election 
of  the  candidate  of  the  majority  party  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion, the  defeated  candidate  becoming  the  floor  leader  of  the 
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minority.  The  Speaker  is  far  more  than  a  mere  chairman, 
being  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  and  expected  to  use 
his  position,  often  in  a  most  partisan  manner,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  his  party.  The  positions  of  the  floor  leaders 
are  important,  for  they  must  be  experienced  parliamentarians 
and  skillful  in  furthering  the  measures  agreed  upon  in  the 
party  caucus. 

The  party  caucus  has  no  constitutional  standing,  but  it  has 
become  a  most  important  instrument  of  legislation,  neverthe- 
less, and  seems  indispensable  in  a  system  of  government  by 
parties.  It  meets  in  secret  and  chooses  the  party's  nominee 
for  Speaker  and  the  membership  of  the  powerful  committee 
on  committees;  it  determines  the  policy  of  the  party  in  mat- 
ters of  legislation  and  political  strategy;  and  it  is  a  powerful 
force  in  keeping  the  party  together  and  in  presenting  a  united 
front  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  For  every  member  who 
enters  the  caucus  is  morally  obligated  to  vote  in  the  House  in 
accordance  with  its  decisions,  however  repugnant  they  may 
be  to  his  private  convictions.  If  a  member  of  a  party  knows 
beforehand  that  he  will  be  unwilUng  to  stand  by  the  decision 
of  his  party  caucus,  his  only  honorable  course  is  to  remain 
away.  If  he  stays  away,  and  votes  too  often  against  his  party 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  he  soon  comes  to  be  known  as  an 
"insurgent." 

The  appearance  of  an  insurgent  group  is  an  interesting  po- 
litical development  of  the  last  two  decades.  If  there  are 
enough  of  them,  united  on  one  or  more  major  issues  (in  which 
case  they  are  called  a  bloc,  as  the  "farmer's  bloc"  in  the  last 
Congress),  their  case  is  not  altogether  forlorn.  For  they  are 
too  powerful  to  be  easily  disciplined ;  they  can  lay  some  claim 
to  being  better  representatives  of  their  party  than  the  major 
wing,  and  they  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  it 
and  the  minority  party.  It  is  from  insurgent  groups  in 
Congress  that  so-called  third-party  movements  have  generally 
sprung.  The  Progressive  Party  of  1912  and  the  candidacy  of 
Senator  La  FoUette  for  President  on  an  independent  ticket 
(1924)  are  examples. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  recent  years  has  been  de- 
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dining  in  influence  relative  to  the  Senate,  and  in  popular 
esteem  relative  to  the  other  branches  of  government.  Most 
students  of  political  science  agree  that  this  is  principally  due 
to  the  unwieldy  size  to  which  it  has  grown.  A  smaller  body 
would  admit  of  freer  discussion  and  more  mature  delibera- 
tion; would  reduce  the  number  of  bills  offered;  would  most 
probably  raise  the  standard  of  ability;  and  would  be  less  ex- 
pensive.   The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  Congress  itself. 

The  legislative  procedure  in  Congress  is  very  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  connection  with  state  legislation.  Each 
house  has  its  committees  to  which  all  bills  are  referred,  and 
in  which  most  of  them  quietly  perish.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant committees  of  the  House  are  those  on  Committees, 
on  Rules,  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  Appropriations,  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  on  Immigration,  on  Agriculture,  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  Public  Lands,  and  on  Post  OflSces  and  Post 
Roads.    The  Senate  has  similar  committees. 

In  case  either  house  refuses  to  pass  a  measure  already  passed 
by  the  other,  it  is  referred  to  a  joint  conference  committee  con- 
sisting of  members  from  both  houses.  The  report  of  this 
committee  is  usually  adopted  by  both  houses  without  much 
discussion.  Bills  which  have  passed  both  houses  are  referred 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  disapproval,  as  already 
described. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  such  other  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  ordains  and  establishes.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  courts  extends  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution  itself  and  to  all  federal  laws  and  treaties;  to  all 
controversies  between  states  or  between  the  citizens  of  different 
states;  to  all  maritime  cases  and  cases  of  admiralty;  to  those 
in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party;  and  to  suits  commenced 
by  a  state  against  the  citizens  of  another  state,  or  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  under  land  grants  from  different 
states. 

The  federal  judicial  system  consists  of  (1)  a  Supreme  Court, 
(2)  nine  Courts  of  Appeal,  (3)  about  eighty  District  Courts, 
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and  (4)  several  courts  established  for  special  purposes.  The 
Supreme  Court  at  present  consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom 
one  is  chief  justice.  The  associate  justices  receive  each  S14,- 
500  annually,  and  the  chief  justice,  $15,000.  The  necessary 
court  officers  provided  for  by  law  are  appointed  by  the  court. 
Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  federal  judges, 
when  vacancies  occur,  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  they  hold  office  for  life 
or  during  good  behavior,  being  removed  only  by  process  of 
impeachment. 

The  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  consist  generally  of  three 
judges  each.  Their  functions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  being  created,  in  fact,  to  relieve  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  great  burden  of  appeals  from  inferior  courts. 
Except  for  a  few  kinds  of  cases,  their  decisions  are  final  unless 
they  choose  to  refer  them  to  the  Supreme  Court  or  unless  the 
latter  body,  upon  petition  of  either  party,  chooses  to  review 
them.  These  courts  have  no  original  jurisdiction,  hearing  only 
cases  appealed  to  them  from  the  lower  federal  courts  or  from 
state  courts  where  a  question  under  the  federal  Constitution 
is  involved.  Each  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  is  supervised  by 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  District  Courts  are  courts  of  original  jurisdiction  for 
most  cases  arising  under  federal  laws.  Attached  to  each  court 
is  a  United  States  marshal,  who  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
court,  and  a  United  States  District  Attorney,  who  is  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  government.  Each  court  appoints  its 
own  court  officers. 

Other  federal  courts  are  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  and 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  throughout  our  history  has  gen- 
erally been  held  in  the  greatest  respect,  the  other  federal 
courts  have  not  escaped  the  criticism  directed  against  the 
courts  in  general.  The  principal  criticisms  are  three  in 
number.  (1)  The  court  procedure  is  too  involved,  based  upon 
a  procedure  derived  from  England  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  which  England  has  long  since  simplified  and  remedied. 
The  great  number  of  technicalities  in  even  the  most  ordinary 
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court  processes  take  up  tremendous  quantities  of  time  and 
offer  innumerable  grounds  for  appeal.  So  slow  the  courts 
sometimes  are,  that  it  requires  years  to  reach  final  decisions. 
And  the  expense  to  litigants  is  often  so  great  that  it  is  said  that 
the  judicial  process  is  so  slow  and  costly  as  to  be  a  luxury  for 
the  rich.  Two  remedies  are  proposed — to  increase  the  number 
of  courts  and  to  simplify  the  procedure.  Certainly  our  pro- 
cedure can  be  simplified,  for  it  has  been  done  elsewhere. 
Possibly  the  general  apathy  and  professional  jealousy  of  the 
legal  fraternity  (Congress  and  the  legislatures  are  largely  made 
up  of  lawyers)  are  mostly  responsible,  for  complicated  pro- 
cedure and  delays  make  fat  fees. 

(2)  The  courts  in  later  years  have  greatly  extended  their 
power  of  injunction,  particularly  in  labor  cases,  to  the  alarm 
of  many  who  see  in  this  a  denial  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  trial  by  jury.  An  injunction  is  a  court  order  directed  either 
to  persons  named  or  else  to  persons  unnamed  (in  which  case  it 
is  called  a  "blanket"  injunction),  directing  them  to  refrain 
from  the  commission  of  certain  specified  acts,  usually  against 
the  rights  of  property.  Disobedience  of  the  court  order  con- 
stitutes "contempt  of  court,"  for  which  the  judge  issuing  the 
order  may,  upon  hearing,  punish  the  offender  without  trial  by 
jury.  Much  as  the  injunction  has  been  abused,  it  has  a  useful 
and  important  place  in  procedure.  Its  time-honored  purpose 
is  to  prevent  irreparable  damage,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose 
should  be  protected.  But  the  injunction  may  do  irreparable 
damage  to  a  person  enjoined,  who  later  may  be  shown  to  have 
been  correct  in  his  position.  The  blanket  injunction  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable  to  many,  for  it  is  in  effect  a  court  com- 
mand to  everybody  to  obey  the  laws,  and  violation  is  followed 
not  by  trial  in  court  before  a  jury  for  disobedience  to  law,  but 
by  trial  without  a  jury  before  the  judge  issuing  the  injunction 
for  disobedience  of  his  order.  It  might  be  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  hearing  of  contempt  cases,  except  those  occurring  im- 
mediately in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  so  near  it  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  administration  of  justice,  before  a  jury  or  in  an- 
other court  altogether.  The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  stop  the  abuse  of  the  injunction  by  the  federal 
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courts, — ^practically  by  providing  that  disobedience  of  an  in- 
junction, constituting  at  the  same  time  a  crime  against  federal 
law,  may  be  punished  only  after  a  trial  by  jury. 

(3)  While  the  Constitution  does  not  anyw^here  confer  upon 
the  judiciary  the  power  of  passing  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  acts  of  Congress,  the  courts,  both  state  and  national,  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  government,  have  assumed 
that  function.  No  doubt  in  a  government  based  upon  bal- 
anced powers,  this  authority  could  best  be  exercised  by  the 
courts;  but  the  feeling  has  been  growing  for  a  long  time  in 
the  minds  of  many  that  the  courts  are  not  as  progressive  as  the 
people,  that  while  they  have  in  effect  amended  the  Constitu- 
tion by  judicial  construction  in  many  decisions,  they  have 
frequently  in  many  others  by  the  same  method  killed  much- 
needed  legislation,  and  that  this  vast  power  is  too  great  to  be 
exercised  by  so  small  a  body  of  men.  The  criticism  is  made 
with  some  force,  for  example,  that  it  seems  absurd  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  frequently  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  can  de- 
clare unconstitutional  and  void  an  Act  of  Congress  which  has 
been  studied  and  passed  upon  by  435  Representatives,  98 
Senators,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom 
are  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution.  Several  plans  for 
curbing  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  respect  have  been 
suggested — (1)  the  recall  of  judges,  (2)  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions,  (3)  the  requirement  that  the  vote  of  the  Court  for 
this  purpose  be  some  preponderant  majority,  as  seven  to  two 
or  six  to  three,  and  (4)  the  granting  to  Congress  of  the  power 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  overrule  the  court.  It  should  be 
said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  soundness  of  the  court's 
decisions  has  been  recognized  and  that  only  in  a  few  but  im- 
portant instances  has  its  wisdom  been  questioned. 

The  tendency  in  national  government  almost  from  its  begin- 
ning has  been  toward  more  and  more  popular  control.  The 
first  marked  step  was  the  almost  immediate  failure  of  the 
Electoral  College  as  an  independent  and  deliberative  body, 
with  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  as  its 
sole  function.  Since  Washington's  day,  the  President  and 
Vice-President  have  been  in  effect  elected  by  direct  vote. 
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Then  the  Senate  followed,  long  after,  it  is  true;  but  for  some 
time  before  the  ratification  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment, 
the  people  had  exerted  considerable  control,  through  the  choice 
of  members  of  the  legislature  pledged  beforehand  to  vote  for 
or  against  certain  candidates  for  the  Senate.  And  now  the 
federal  courts  are  widely  criticized,  often  very  foolishly,  for 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  people.  In  almost  every  suggestion 
for  reform  in  government  in  all  its  branches,  the  germ  idea 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  extension  of  popular  control  over 
government. 

The  founders  were  wise  in  not  trusting  the  dearly  bought 
gem  of  liberty  too  much  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the 
time.  With  all  their  extraordinary  foresight,  they  did  not 
see  and  could  not  be  expected  to  see  the  most  wonderful 
century  in  the  world's  history  lying  just  ahead,  with  its  vast 
improvements  in  production,  in  transportation,  and  in  com- 
munication, and  with  its  great  growth  in  public  education — 
improvements  which  made  both  necessary  and  possible  govern- 
ment by  the  people  to  a  degree  never  practicable  before  on  so 
large  a  scale.  And  those  branches  of  government  which  have 
best  kept  pace  with  progress  are  those  which  have  grown  in 
power  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  The  increasing  prestige 
of  the  Presidency  and  the  corresponding  decline  of  Congress 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  President  has  better  served 
the  needs  of  the  people,  while  the  Senate  has  too  frequently  re- 
sisted, and  the  House  too  frequently  failed  to  apprehend  the 
popular  demands.  As  people  have  gradually  come  to  see  that 
government  belongs  to  them,  that  it  is  not  alone  over  but  also 
under  them,  they  have  realized  what  a  great  force  for  the 
service  of  aU  it  can  be  made  to  be.  And  government  is  greatly 
extending  its  services,  to  navigation,  to  reclamation,  to  trans- 
portation, to  conservation  of  the  nation's  resources,  to  the 
public  health,  to  public  education,  and  to  a  score  of  other  lines. 
This  is  not  centralization,  as  so  many  think,  but  a  mere  ap- 
plication of  the  growing  functions  of  government,  and  it  is 
taking  place  with  irresistible  force,  in  response  to  the  inexor- 
able demands  of  progress  and  change,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  political  structure.     The  old  order  changeth, 
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and  government  is  seen  to  be  not  only  a  negative  force  for 
controlling  and  restraining,  but  a  positive  force  as  well  for 
construction  and  service. 

As  the  world  grows  smaller,  and  people  realize  that  the  new 
age  has  thrust  them  into  most  vital  relations  with  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth,  the  functions  of  government  to  regulate 
and  to  serve  must  be  further  extended.  Not  only  must  the 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation  be  well  governed — the 
world  must  be  well  governed,  too. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  organization  and  structure 
of  the  federal  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  states.  The 
Constitution  combines  old  ideas  in  new  ways,  but  contains 
little  that  was  unfamiliar  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  in  1788. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  changes  since  that  date,  it  has  worked 
marvelously  well,  but  it  has  been  amended  nineteen  times  by 
the  regular  process,  and  many  more  times  by  custom  and 
judicial  construction.  Beginning  with  slight  control  by  direct 
popular  action,  the  changes  have  mostly  been  in  the  direction 
of  greater  control  by  the  people.  While  this  seems  natural  in 
view  of  the  increased  education  and  enlightenment,  and  per- 
haps necessary  in  view  of  the  greater  complexities  of  life,  it 
nevertheless  lays  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  people  which 
they  do  not  seem  particularly  willing  to  bear. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  our  national  government  which 
need  attention  are  (1)  the  power  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
with  respect  to  foreign  relations;  (2)  the  power  of  the  courts 
as  respects  the  injunction,  and  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  laws  unconstitutional;  and  (3)  the  reorganization  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  into  a  more  capable  and  efficient 
machine. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  pp.  333-341. 
Beaed  and  Beard,  American  Citizenship,  Chaps.  VII,  VIII 

and  XIV. 
Beard,  C.  A.,  American  Government  and  Politics,  Chaps.  Ill 

and  IV. 
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BuRCH  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 

Chaps.  VI  and  VII. 
Dole,  C.  F.,  The  New  American  Citizen,  Chaps.  XIV,  XV, 

and  XVI. 
Dunn,   A.   W.,   Community   Civics  and  Rural  Life,   Chap. 

XXVII. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics,  Chap.  XXVIII. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chaps.  XIX 

and  XX. 
Kimball,  E.,  The  National  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Munro,  W.  B.,  The  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Young,  J.  T.,  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work, 

Chaps.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  XIV. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  federal  and  a  national 
government? 

2.  What  is  the  principal  difference  between  a  parliamentary 
government  and  a  government  of  balanced  powers? 

3.  Is  child-labor  legislation  of  national  or  only  local  interest? 
Why? 

4.  Is  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  democratic  as 
that  of  England?    Canada? 

5.  Does  the  county  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  state  as 
the  state  does  to  the  United  States? 

6.  Is  the  Jeffersonian  idea  sound,  that  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  least? 

7.  Does  a  nation's  greatness  depend  upon  territorial  expansion? 

8.  Do  nations  inevitably  grow  old  and  decay? 

9.  Could  the  Civil  War  have  been  prevented  if  the  Lincoln 
administration  had  come  into  power  in  January  instead  of 
the  following  March? 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  CITIZEN  AND  INTERNATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  the  world  progresses,  the  forces  which  separate  peoples 
are  growing  weaker,  while  the  forces  which  unite  them  are 
growing  stronger.  A  visitor  from  some  other  part  of  the  vast 
universe  to  our  small  planet  would  probably  be  much  sur- 
prised at  the  great  number  of  races  and  nations,  each  with  its 
separate  language  and  body  of  customs  and  traditions,  into 
which  the  human  race  is  divided.  This  heterogeneity  has  come 
about  through  the  long  ages  of  the  past,  because  the  human 
population,  except  during  the  last  few  thousand  years,  has 
most  probably  been  very  sparse,  and  separated  by  the  many 
barriers  of  nature  impassable  to  primitive  peoples.  The 
oceans,  seas  and  lakes,  great  rivers,  mountain  chains,  and 
deserts  were  effective  checks  not  only  to  the  migration  of 
tribes  and  peoples,  but  also  to  any  sort  of  communication  be- 
tween them.  In  the  "pockets"  of  the  earth,  between  rivers,  on 
islands  and  peninsulas,  the  earliest  peoples  developed  through 
the  ages,  each  its  own  separate  language,  customs,  and  in- 
dustrial technologies. 

But  the  ingenuity  and  indomitable  spirit  of  man  has  been 
for  a  long  time  past  and  is  still  steadily  breaking  down  the 
barriers.  Man  conquers  distance  with  his  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  railroads,  steamships,  and  airplanes;  he  pierces  the 
mountains  with  tunnels  and  leaps  the  rivers  with  bridges; 
and  he  is  slowly  evolving  a  common  "language"  of  science, 
trade  customs,  religion,  and  international  relations. 

Difference  in  language  is  the  last  great  barrier  to  world 
understanding.  While  the  printing  press  has  destroyed  dialects 
and  unified  language  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world,  the 
tide  cannot  as  yet  be  said  to  have  turned  very  strongly  in  the 
opposite  direction,  toward  a  single  world  language.     With 
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what  comparative  ease  world  problems  might  be  solved  if  all 
used  a  common  speech!  But  it  is  the  customs,  laws,  and  re- 
ligion of  a  people,  as  congealed  in  their  language,  that  are 
slowest  to  yield  to  outside  forces.  Most  of  the  troubles  calling 
for  adjustment  between  peoples  arise  from  the  failure  to  keep 
pace  in  political,  social,  and  economic  relations  with  the  march 
of  science  and  industry.  Science  and  industry  are  running 
ahead. 

As  the  primal  isolating  forces,  distance,  language,  and  the 
barriers  of  nature  are  gradually  giving  way,  new  cohesive 
forces  are  coming  into  being  and  becoming  ever  stronger. 
Trade  which  is  mutually  beneficial,  is  a  powerful  force  drawing 
peoples  together,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  take  its  normal  course 
they  soon  discover  a  mutual  dependence.  America  needs 
Cuban  sugar,  and  Cuba  needs  American  manufactures.  How 
dependent  the  American  farmer  is  on  the  European  market 
is  shown  during  the  last  few  years,  by  the  effect  on  American 
farmers  of  Europe's  buying  power,  reduced  as  it  was  by  the 
Great  War.  The  world  is  rapidly  becoming  one  great  eco- 
nomic unit,  tied  together  by  mutual  necessities,  so  that  one 
people  can  no  longer  say  to  the  other,  any  more  than  the  eye 
can  say  to  the  hand,  'T  have  no  need  of  thee." 

Besides  the  exchange  of  economic  goods,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  need  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  of  discover- 
ies and  inventions.  The  political  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
past  is  the  cumulative  result  of  contributions  made  from 
practically  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  people,  however 
lowly,  but  that  can  teach  the  rest  of  the  world  something  of 
art  or  of  science,  and  contribute  something  of  services  and 
goods.  The  mutual  relations  set  up  by  these  exchanges  require 
some  sort  of  regulation,  and  it  is  their  existence  that  creates 
most  of  the  problems  of  international  relations  to-day. 

The  primitive  method  of  adjusting  relations  between 
peoples  or  tribes  was  by  force.  As  men  developed  ways  of 
crossing  the  deep  rivers,  channels,  and  mountains,  their  tribes 
came  into  contact  with  one  another.  Whether  these  contacts 
were  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  or  stealing  goods,  wives,  or 
hunting-grounds,  they  certainly  led  to  misunderstandings. 
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The  savage  way  to  settle  a  misunderstanding  is  to  fight.  In- 
vasion resulted  in  expulsion,  annihilation,  or  subjugation  fol- 
lowed by  absorption. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  wars  have  not  "always  existed." 
Contacts  between  peoples  are  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment, and  without  contacts  war  is  impossible.  Personal  con- 
flict is  presumably  as  old  as  the  race,  but  war  as  the  conflict 
between  large  groups  could  not  have  occurred  until  man  had 
tamed  beasts  of  burden  and  learned  to  pass  the  barriers  of 
nature.  Those  who  say  that  wars  have  always  existed  usually 
mean  the  statement  as  a  hopeless  surrender  to  the  notion  that 
they  must  always  continue  to  exist.  But  the  sort  of  "wars" 
they  mean — forays,  raids,  feuds,  and  piracies — have  now  been 
completely  brought  under  the  control  of  government  in  all 
civilized  countries,  while  war  in  the  modern  sense  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

As  man  became  more  civilized,  annihilation  of  his  enemies 
became  impossible  and  expulsion  rarely  resorted  to.  Contacts 
with  weak  neighboring  tribes  eventually  resulted  in  conquest, 
and  political  subjugation  or  incorporation.  Contacts  with 
strong  neighboring  peoples  were  adjusted  by  means  of  treaties. 

The  leading  nations  of  to-day  are  not  old,  scarcely  one  hav- 
ing existed  in  anything  like  its  present  form  for  a  thousand 
years.  Their  rise  almost  accompanied  the  revival  of  learning 
which  set  in  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  As 
production  increased  and  industries  developed,  population 
grew.  The  resulting  conflicts  were  settled  by  the  process  of 
conquest,  which  continued  until  some  barrier  of  nature  or  of 
race  was  reached.  Italy  could  not  well  go  beyond  the  Alps, 
England  could  not  cross  the  Channel,  and  France  was  bounded 
by  natural  barriers  on  all  sides  except  the  East,  where  she  met 
the  barrier  of  an  alien  people.  The  forces  limiting  the  size  of 
nations  were  the  separating  forces  named  above,  the  barriers 
of  nature  and  of  language  and  race.  A  nation  should  be  a 
group  of  people,  having  a  common  language  and  customs  and 
desiring  a  common  social,  economic,  and  political  destiny. 
Whenever  in  modern  times  this  natural  unit  is  violated  either 
by  the  desire  for  economic  advantage  or  for  easily  defended 
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frontiers,  a  strain  is  produced  which  must  be  relieved  by  either 
peaceful  or  warlike  means.  The  foolish  notion  that  to  be 
virile  a  nation  must  expand,  and  the  equally  foolish  belief  that 
the  best  method  of  adjusting  relations  between  nations  is  by 
war  and  conquest,  is  by  no  means  dead  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Modern  nations  attempt  to  adjust  their  relations  by  means 
of  treaties.  Each  government  maintains  in  the  capital  of 
every  other  one,  and  in  contact  with  its  government,  an  am- 
bassador or  a  minister  with  the  necessary  clerks  and  assistants. 
In  addition  to  these,  whose  duties  are  mainly  political,  each 
leading  nation  maintains  a  consular  service  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives in  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  to  look 
after  the  business  interests  of  its  citizens,  to  make  reports  to 
the  home  government  on  business  conditions,  and  to  assist 
citizens  when  traveling. 

The  position  of  an  American  ambassador  is  an  important 
one.  His  appointment  is  made  by  the  President  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  To  succeed  his  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  modern  conditions  must  be  profound.  He  must  under- 
stand the  traditions  and  customs,  the  laws  and  religion,  of  the 
people  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  He  must  be  gifted 
with  the  art  of  diplomacy,  that  is,  of  securing  the  things  de- 
sired by  his  government  without  losing  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  the  nation  with  which  he  is  dealing.  He  is  in  constant 
touch  with  both  governments,  and  reports  frequently  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  transmits  the  President's  orders  to  him. 
All  official  communications  from  one  government  to  the  other 
are  made  through  him,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  they  are 
made  direct,  and  then  he  is  fully  apprised. 

A  treaty  is  an  agreement  or  contract  made  between  two  or 
more  states  (nations)  and  solemnly  ratified.  Before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cable  telegraph  and  radio  communications, 
governments  frequently  negotiated  important  treaties  through 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  but  com- 
munication is  now  so  easy,  that  negotiations  are  generally  car- 
ried on  by  the  regular  ambassador,  who  is  at  all  times  informed 
of  the  detailed  wishes  of  his  government.  When  negotiations 
are  completed  copies  of  the  treaty  are  made  on  parchment,  and 
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signed  by  the  various  official  representatives.  In  most 
countries  this  settles  the  matter,  but  in  the  United  States  a 
treaty  has  yet  to  secure  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate.  Unsatisfactory  as  is  this  arrangement  in  many  re- 
spects, it  has  the  decidedly  good  effect  of  making  American 
diplomacy  "open."  The  secret  treaty,  binding  people  without 
their  knowledge  to  contracts  which  they  might  not  approve,  is 
impossible  in  America,  but  it  has  been  the  curse  of  European 
diplomacy  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  many  a  bloody  and  de- 
structive war.  "Shirt-sleeve"  diplomacy,  by  which  is  meant 
the  American  way  of  direct  and  open  dealing,  has  long  been 
smiled  at  by  European  statesmen,  but  if  frank,  honest,  and 
open  dealing  is  a  virtue  between  nations,  as  it  is  between  in- 
dividuals, then  America  has  a  record  in  this  respect  of  which 
she  need  not  be  ashamed. 

The  treaty  method  of  adjusting  relations  between  peoples 
has  proved  a  failure,  as  the  record  of  history  shows.  The 
principal  reasons  are:  (1)  There  is  no  authority  higher  than 
the  contracting  nations  for  saying  what  a  treaty  means,  but 
each  nation  interprets  it  for  itself.  The  ink  is  hardly  dry  be- 
fore the  process  begins  of  stretching  the  meaning  of  obscure 
passages  to  suit  national  interests.  All  dubious  questions  re- 
garding it  are  open  to  discussion  except  those  involving  so- 
called  "national  honor,"  or  "paramount  national  interest,"  or 
"national  sovereignty" — high  sounding  expressions  behind 
which  diplomats  attempt  to  conceal  their  real  intentions  when 
they  mean  to  do  as  they  please  regardless  of  treaty  obligations. 
(2)  There  is  no  power  back  of  a  treaty  to  enforce  it  except  the 
good  faith  of  the  nations  concerned  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  a  force  which  heretofore  has  been  exceedingly  feeble. 
A  treaty  when  newly  drawn  is  supposed  to  be  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage to  both  contracting  parties;  but  new  conditions  may 
arise  in  which  the  advantages  on  one  side  disappear  and  the 
disappointed  nation  does  not  generally  hesitate  to  repudiate  its 
obligations,  especially  in  time  of  war  or  other  international 
disturbance.  (3)  A  treaty  is  static,  while  life  and  human 
relations  are  dynamic.  Legislatures  meet  every  year  or  two, 
and  Congress  is  frequently  in  continuous  session  to  keep  the 
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adjustments  of  relations  in  step  with  the  march  of  progress. 
But  a  treaty  is  a  form  of  legislation  intended  to  settle  a  matter 
for  all  time,  whereas  in  practice  it  merely  lasts  until  changed 
conditions  break  it  down,  frequently  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

In  short,  the  method  of  adjusting  international  relations  has 
failed  because  (1)  there  is  no  provision  for  the  performance  of 
the  judicial,  (2)  or  the  executive,  (3)  or  the  legislative  func- 
tions in  a  flexible  and  orderly  way.  Nations  in  the  past  have 
regarded  the  normal  relation  as  one  of  rivalry  or  potential 
enmity,  in  need  merely  of  rules  to  govern  the  game  of  com- 
mercial competition  or  open  warfare ;  whereas,  the  normal  re- 
lation is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  seen  as  one  of  co-opera- 
tion in  supplying  one  another's  wants,  in  need  of  a  continuous 
machinery  to  preserve  friendly  relations,  to  establish  justice 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

International  law  is  a  body  of  rules  and  principles  which 
contributes  somewhat  to  the  stability  of  international  relations. 
It  is  of  wider  application  than  most  treaties,  for  its  provisions 
have  received  the  sanction  of  all  civilized  nations;  but  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  code  of  laws  with  the  binding  force  of  ordinary 
law.  In  fact,  it  is  often  violated,  especially  in  war  times,  under 
the  stress  of  "national  necessity"  or  in  retaliation  for  alleged 
violations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Respect  for  international 
law,  however,  is  growing.  Germany  in  the  World  War  suffered 
the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world  because  she  more 
frequently  and  more  flagrantly  violated  its  provisions  than 
did  her  enemies. 

International  law  is  not  the  result  of  legislation  by  any 
international  body,  but  is  found  in  numerous  treaties,  writ- 
ings of  international  jurists,  the  awards  of  arbitration,  some 
decisions  of  national  courts  on  international  questions,  and 
the  results  of  international  conferences.  Some  of  its  pro- 
visions are  distinctly  legislative  in  character,  while  others 
rest  on  custom  or  on  undisputed  acquiescence  over  a  period  of 
time.  Under  it,  for  example,  nations  generally  agree  that  the 
high  seas  are  the  common  property  of  the  world,  that  national 
jurisdiction  extends  three  miles  from  shore,  that  peoples  have 
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the  inherent  right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  government, 
that  a  nation  is  under  obhgations  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
other  nations  while  within  its  borders,  and  that  ambassadors 
and  other  high  pubUc  officials  of  foreign  governments  enjoy  the 
right  of  extraterritoriality — i.e.,  of  exemption  from  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  the  protection,  in- 
stead, of  the  laws  of  their  native  land.  It  is  sadly  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  mass  of  international  law  has  to  do  with  the 
rules  governing  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  Most 
of  the  world's  thought  in  the  past  on  international  law  has 
been  devoted  to  conduct  in  time  of  war,  rather  than  to  conduct 
in  time  of  peace  so  that  war  could  be  avoided. 

Before  the  World  War  each  nation  had  always  insisted  on 
absolute  national  sovereignty,  limited  only  by  international 
law  and  treaty  obligations;  and  even  these  limitations  were 
not  regarded  as  conclusive  against  "paramount  national  inter- 
est." In  pursuit  of  selfish  national  interests,  each  nation  was 
unavoidably  on  the  defensive  toward  every  other  one  and  felt 
compelled  not  only  to  arm  itself  for  an  emergency,  but,  when 
the  costs  of  arms  and  armament  became  greater  than  people 
would  bear,  to  associate  with  itself  other  nations  having  similar 
interests  into  offensive  and  defensive  alliances.  There  thus 
developed  in  Europe,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  war  and 
keeping  the  peace  on  that  continent,  the  system  of  competitive 
armaments,  and  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  with  all 
nations  as  fully  armed  as  possible  and  divided  into  two  great 
armed  camps  arrayed  against  each  other — the  Triple  Alliance, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  on  one  side,  and  the 
Triple  Entente,  Great  Britain,  Fi'ance,  and  Russia,  on  the 
other.  How  well  this  arrangement  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
peace  in  Europe  let  the  twenty  million  victims  of  the  World 
War  bear  testimony. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  government,  the  traditional  in- 
ternational policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  steer  clear 
of  European  politics.  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
advised  his  country  to  avoid  "permanent  alliances  with  any 
portion  of  the  foreign  world,"  and  his  advice  has  been  con- 
sistently followed.    For  a  hundred  years  it  was  comparatively 
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easy  to  follow,  for  America  not  only  had  no  vital  interest  in 
European  affairs,  but  all  her  energies  were  needed  for  her  own 
internal  development.  Being  essentially  a  buying  nation,  she 
was,  during  the  last  century,  in  theory  and  in  fact,  compar- 
atively isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Secure  in  our  isolation  and  with  no  intention  of  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  it  was  logical  that  we  should  desire 
no  interference  in  our  affairs  on  the  part  of  Europe.  When, 
therefore,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century  the  Holy 
Alliance,  consisting  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe 
except  England,  proposed  to  assist  Spain  in  the  recovery  of 
the  colonies  she  had  just  lost  in  America  by  successful  revolu- 
tion, President  Monroe  announced  the  doctrine,  since  that 
time  a  corner  stone  of  American  diplomacy,  that  "the  United 
States  should  consider  any  attempt  (on  the  part  of  European 
governments)  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  Since  its 
announcement  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  been  considerably  extended,  (1)  to  exclude  all  nations  of 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  those  of  Europe,  (2)  to  prevent  any 
Old  World  government  from  using  its  strength  to  decide  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  any  controversy  with  a  weaker  American 
government,  or  (3)  to  take  any  territory  from  it  in  payment  of 
debts.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  Washington.  The  one  says  to  the  Old  World, 
"We  will  not  interfere  in  your  political  affairs,"  and  the  other 
says,  "You  must  not  interfere  in  ours."  This  century-old  policy 
of  splendid  isolation  was  eminently  desirable  when  the  nation 
was  young,  when  it  was  the  only  repubhc  in  a  world  of  autoc- 
racies, and  when  its  contacts  with  the  rest  of  the  world  were 
few ;  and  it  might  still  perhaps  be  desirable  if  it  were  possible. 

But  it  seems  no  longer  possible.  For  a  quarter  century  at 
least  the  United  States  has  been  a  world  power,  with  its  large 
population,  great  wealth,  and  extensive  commercial  connec- 
tions with  all  parts  of  the  world.  From  1790  to  1920  its  popu- 
lation has  grown  from  3  million  to  110  million;  and  its  foreign 
conomerce  from  43  million  to  13,342  million.  From  a  buying 
nation  it  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  selling  nations; 
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and  no  country  except  Great  Britain  has  anything  like  so 
extensive  interests  and  relations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  isolation  when  we  are  in  fact  over  head  and 
ears  in  the  vital  affairs  of  the  world.  The  irrepressible  ques- 
tion which  America  must  answer  is,  by  what  method  shall  she 
propose  to  settle  the  controversies  which  will  in  future  in- 
evitably arise?  To  assume  that  controversies  will  not  arise, 
or  to  assume  that  war  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  settling 
them,  are  both  equally  stupid. 

The  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes,  by  friendly  negotiation  and  by 
arbitration.  With  but  few  exceptions,  our  international 
record  is  a  clean  one,  and  our  open  diplomacy  has  inspired 
and  secured  the  confidence  of  the  world.  The  Jay  Treaty  in 
1794  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  providing 
for  the  arbitration  of  many  important  matters  under  dispute, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Since  that  time  arbitration  has  been 
used  in  the  world  in  more  than  two  hundred  instances,  and 
over  eighty  times  by  the  United  States,  to  settle  many  serious 
misunderstandings — the  Alaskan  boundary,  the  Alabama 
claims,  the  Canadian  fisheries,  and,  upon  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States,  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute  with  Eng- 
land, being  outstanding  examples  of  disagreements  that  could 
easily  have  led  to  war.  Prior  to  the  World  War,  through  the 
efforts  of  Secretary  Bryan,  the  United  States  had  successfully 
negotiated  arbitration  treaties  with  over  thirty  nations,  in 
which  the  contracting  governments  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion every  dispute  which  could  not  be  composed  by  the 
ordinary  diplomatic  methods,  and  binding  themselves  not  to 
go  to  war  within  a  year  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision 
of  the  arbitration  board.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
maintain  a  permanent  court,  consisting  of  three  representa- 
tives from  each  country,  to  settle  the  questions  that  arise  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  rivers  that  flow  between  the 
two  countries. 

In  1899  the  first  Hague  Peace  Conference  met  in  the  capital 
city  of  Holland  at  the  call  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  international  law  and  of  reducing  the  burden  of 
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armaments  under  which  Europe  was  groaning.  Nearly  all 
civilized  nations  sent  delegates,  including  the  United  States. 
Practically  nothing  was  accomplished  to  reduce  armaments  or 
to  provide  for  a  more  general  application  of  the  principle  of 
arbitration,  but  a  long  list  of  conventions  was  adopted  regulat- 
ing the  conduct  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 
The  conference  was  a  conspicuous  success  only  in  establishing 
the  precedent  of  nations  getting  together  in  time  of  peace  to 
consider  international  relations  with  a  view  to  preventing  wars. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  called  in  1907  at  the  instance 
of  President  Roosevelt,  was  somewhat  more  successful.  It 
took  steps  for  establishing  an  International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion (the  Hague  Tribunal).  This  court  now  exists  and  has 
settled  a  few  important  cases,  but  the  great  weakness  of  the 
arrangement  is  that  no  nation  is  obliged  to  submit  its  disputes 
to  the  court,  or  to  abide  by  any  judgment  rendered.  The 
comparative  failure  of  the  Hague  conferences  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  tenacity  with  which  the  participating  govern- 
ments clung  to  the  idea  of  absolute  national  sovereignty. 

The  statesmen  and  peoples  of  the  world  have  been  slow  to 
see  that  just  as  in  society  the  individual,  and  in  our  federal 
union  the  state,  must  surrender  something  of  absolute  in- 
dependence for  the  sake  of  the  larger  liberty,  so  must  the 
peoples  of  the  world  necessarily  relinquish  some  fragment  of 
national  sovereignty  for  the  sake  of  world  peace  and  the  larger 
liberties  that  come  with  friendly  co-operation.  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  path  of  unrestricted  national  sovereignty, 
commercial  rivalry,  and  war  or  shall  we  turn  into  the  highway 
of  political  afl&liation,  commercial  co-operation,  and  peace? 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  first  and  only  attempt  to 
achieve  a  world  government,  based,  as  government  must  be, 
upon  the  partial  limitation  of  complete  freedom  of  action  of 
the  units  composing  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  wider  interests  of 
the  whole  group.  Even  before  the  World  War  there  was  much 
interest  in  some  kind  of  association  of  nations,  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  world  peace.  The  proposed  League  to  En- 
force Peace,  of  which  William  H.  Taft  was  the  principal 
spokesman,  was  much  discussed,  and  many  of  its  principal 
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ideas  were  incorporated  subsequently  in  the  constitution,  or 
Covenant,  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  existing  League  of  Nations  grew  out  of  the  World  War 
and  is  principally  the  work  of  President  Wilson.  It  is  found 
as  Part  One  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ratified  June  28,  1919. 
Practically  all  nations  of  the  world  are  members,  except 
Mexico,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Every  na- 
tion is  eligible  to  membership  upon  favorable  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  any  may  withdraw  from  the  League  upon  two 
years'  notice  and  fulfillment  of  all  international  obligations. 

The  League  announces  as  its  objects:  "To  promote  inter- 
national co-operation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security,  by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 
by  the  prescription  of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  be- 
tween nations,  by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings 
of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupu- 
lous respect  for  all  treaty  obhgations  in  the  dealings  of  organ- 
ized peoples  with  one  another." 

The  organization  of  the  League  consists  of  (1)  a  Council, 
(2)  an  Assembly,  (3)  a  Permanent  Secretariat,  and  (4)  a 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  the  five  great  powers,  the 
United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan, 
together  with  four  others  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time 
to  time  at  its  discretion.  Due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  United  States  is  un- 
represented either  in  the  Council  or  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Council  met  first  on  January  16,  1920,  and  nine  subse- 
quent times  during  the  first  year.  Except  in  matters  of  pro- 
cedure, on  points  dealt  with  in  the  treaty  or  the  Covenant,  and 
in  cases  where  the  government  of  a  member  is  in  dispute,  the 
vote  must  be  unanimous  for  action.  The  Council  deals  with 
any  matter  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world  or  within  the  scope 
of  the  League's  activities.  The  Council  works  through  com- 
mittees, the  principal  ones  being  on  (1)  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  (2)  Secretariat  and  Finances.  (3)  Ad- 
mission to  the  League,  (4)  Mandates,  (5)  Armament,  and  (6) 
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the  Economic  Weapon.  It  acts  also  as  a  board  of  inquiry  in 
certain  cases,  and  when  war  is  threatened  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  Assembly  consists  of  representatives  from  all  countries 
members  of  the  League.  Each  country  has  one  vote  and  may 
send  not  more  than  three  representatives.  In  common  with 
the  Council,  the  Assembly  may  consider  any  matter  affecting 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Disputes  may  be  referred  from  the 
Council  to  the  Assembly  upon  demand  of  either  party,  made 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  time  it  is  first  referred  to  the 
Council. 

The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  secretary-general  and  such 
secretaries  and  staff  as  may  be  required.  The  secretary-general 
is  appointed  by  the  Council  with  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  and  his  secretaries  and  staff  are  appointed  by 
himself  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.  The  Secretariat  is 
responsible  for  all  records  of  the  League,  publishes  the  findings 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council,  and  is  the  repository  of  all 
treaties  between  member  nations,  no  treaty  being  valid  until 
received  and  published  to  the  world.  The  secretary-general  is 
required  in  an  emergency,  and  at  the  request  of  any  member, 
forthwith  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  created 
under  the  provisions  of  the  covenant  was  formally  opened  at 
The  Hague  in  May,  1922,  This  court  will  render  decisions  re- 
ferred to  it  by  any  nations,  whether  members  of  the  League 
or  not,  and  may  be  called  upon  by  both  Council  and  Assembly 
for  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  dispute  or  question. 

The  Provisions  in  the  Covenant  for  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes are  of  great  importance.  The  members  of  the  League 
agree : 

1.  To  refer  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture  either  to 

arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council. 

2.  To  resort  to  war  in  no  case  until  three  months  after  the 

award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  of  the  Council. 

3.  To  carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  made  by  the 

court  of  arbitration  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
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dispute,  and  not  to  go  to  war  with  a  member  of  the 
League  which  compUes  therewith. 
4.  In  cases  submitted  to  the  Council,  to  abide  by  the  report 
of  that  body  if  unanimous  on  the  part  of  all  members 
not  party  to  the  dispute.  (Resort  to  war,  but  not  within 
three  months,  being  possible  only  in  case  the  members 
of  the  Council  not  parties  to  the  dispute  cannot  agree.) 
The  members  of  the  League  agree : 

1.  That  should  any  member  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  its 

covenants  it  shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  war  against  all  other  members  of  the 
League. 

2.  That  these  shall  immediately  subject  the  covenant-break- 

ing state  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  and  financial  re- 
lations. 

3.  That  the  Council  shall  recommend  to  the  several  govern- 

ments concerned  what  military  force  they  shall  con- 
tribute to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the 
League;  and 

4.  That  they  will  afford  passage  through  their  territory  to 

the  forces  of  any  members  which  are  co-operating  to 
protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty  nations  of  the  world 
could  see  no  particular  danger  to  themselves  in  entering  the 
League,  the  United  States  has  thus  far  refused  to  join.  The 
principal  criticisms  offered  are  (1)  that  it  is  a  league  of 
governments  and  not  a  league  of  peoples;  (2)  that  the  United 
States  under  Article  X  might  be  called  upon  to  participate  in 
foreign  wars  in  which  it  had  no  vital  interest;  (3)  that  the 
system  of  mandatories  for  the  protection  of  weaker  peoples 
was  really  a  cloak  for  imperialism,  which  might  be  extended 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  violation  of  our  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; (4)  that  the  Covenant  and  the  treaty  of  which  it  is 
a  part  undertake  to  fix  for  all  time  the  boundaries  of  nations; 
(5)  that  the  British  Empire  through  the  representation  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  six  commonwealths  of  Canada,  Australia, 
etc.,  would  outvote  the  United  States  six  to  one;  and  (6)  that 
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the  organization  of  the  Council  guaranteed  the  perpetual  con- 
trol of  that  body  to  the  five  great  powers  named  in  the 
Covenant.  How  valid  these  objections  are  only  time  will  tell. 
In  spite  of  the  handicap  created  by  America's  absence  from 
its  counsels,  the  League  seems  to  be  gaining  in  power  and  in 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  world. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  With  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  growth  of  trade  and  industry,  contacts  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world  have  enormously  increased.  Contacts 
make  conflict  of  interest  possible,  even  inevitable.  Conflicts 
in  the  past  have  been  settled  either  by  treaties  arrived  at 
through  direct  negotiation  or  by  arbitration,  or  else  by  war. 
People  are  realizing  that  the  method  of  making  adjustments 
by  means  of  treaties  works  badly,  (1)  because  it  is  slow  and 
cumbersome,  (2)  because  the  relations  between  two  nations 
are  not  necessarily  private,  but  may  be  of  interest  to  the  whole 
family  of  nations,  and  (3)  because  treaties  are  too  inflexible 
in  this  rapidly  changing  world.  People  are  also  realizing  that 
the  method  of  making  adjustments  by  means  of  war  is  not 
only  barbarous,  but  futile.  Questions  wrongly  settled  by 
war  may  not  stay  settled.    Might  cannot  make  right. 

The  time-honored  method  of  handling  the  conflicts  between 
individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  has  been  through  organ- 
ized government.  It  has  been  applied  to  larger  and  larger 
groups  and  it  now  needs  to  be  applied  to  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  principal  virtue  of  organized  government  applied  to  world 
relations  is  that  it  would  provide  a  continuing  agency  not  only 
to  compose  disputes  as  they  arise,  but  also  to  anticipate  them 
before  they  arise,  and  avert  them. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  first  real  attempt  at  a  world 
government.  Its  greatest  virtue  is  that  it  makes  a  beginning. 
It  has  not  as  yet  achieved  a  full  measure  of  success,  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  join.  Its  op- 
ponents have  offered  no  substitute  which  they  claim  would  be 
better,  and  no  amendments  which  they  claim  would  improve 
it,  except  from  our  selfish  national  viewpoint.  They  simply 
retire  from  the  contemplation  of  a  problem  which  all  thought- 
ful men  know  must  be  solved.    The  League  or  some  organiza- 
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tion  like  it  to  solve  the  problems  with  which  it  is  intended  to 
cope,  is  inevitable. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  XXIII. 
Harvard  Classics,  Vol.  43,  "Washington's  Farewell  Address," 

pp.  250-266,  "The  Monroe  Doctrine,"  pp. 

296-298. 
Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  pp.  579-616. 
Taft,  William  H.,  Papers  on  League  of  Nations,  Government 

of  the  League  of  Nations,  pp.  4-28. 
Tufts,  J.  H.,  The  Real  Business  of  Living,  Chaps.  XLI-XLII. 
Ward,  Harry  F.,  The  New  Social  Order,  Chap.  IX. 
Wells,  H.  G.,  Outline  of  History,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  XLI. 
Young,  J.  T.,  The  New  American  Government  and  Hs  Work, 

Chap.  XXIX. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Do  the  warlike  nations  survive? 

2.  Why  are  the  forces  which  unite  the  peoples  of  the  world 
growing  stronger? 

3.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  slogan,  "My  countr\',  may  she 
always  be  right,  but  my  country  right  or  wrong"? 

4.  Do  you  think  a  world  government  modeled  after  our  federal 
government  feasible  at  this  time? 


CHAPTER  XII 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

The  need  jor  government  arises  from  human  contacts. 
From  the  most  savage  to  the  most  civilized  people,  wherever 
men  are  thrown  into  sufficiently  close  contact  so  that  their  rela- 
tions require  adjustment,  some  sort  of  government  is  always 
to  be  found.  It  is  simple  or  complex  as  the  contacts  are  few  or 
numerous,  the  relations  simple  or  involved,  important  or  un- 
important. Its  first  object  is  everywhere  the  same,  to  regulate 
human  relationships. 

Among  savages  and  other  primitive  peoples,  the  rules  of 
life  governing  their  relations  are  embodied  in  their  customs 
and  traditions  as  developed  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation.  Among  semi-civilized  peoples,  with  the  devel- 
opment of  written  language,  well  established  customs  and 
traditions  take  the  form  of  written  law  on  stone  or  parchment. 
While  among  civilized  peoples,  although  human  relations  are 
still  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  customs  and  the  laws  em- 
bodying them,  there  exists  the  conscious  beUef  that  law  may 
be  made  an  important  instrument  of  social  progress,  ade- 
quately regulating  the  affairs  of  men  in  the  interest  of  all, 
generation  living  and  generations  yet  to  come. 

In  a  simple  and  slowly  changing  society  where  human  rela- 
tionships are  few  and  elementary  in  character  the  obligations 
of  government  are  correspondingly  small  and  uninvolved,  its 
laws  few  and  seldom  altered,  its  machinery  simple  and  easily 
operated.  But  in  a  rapidly  progressing  society  such  as  ours, 
urged  on  as  it  is  by  the  achievements  of  science  and  educa- 
tion, human  relationships  are  not  only  numerous,  but  are 
constantly  and  rapidly  changing.  Government,  therefore,  if 
it  is  fully  to  perform  its  function,  must  be  adapted  and  main- 
tain its  adaptations  to  the  changing  conditions  of  life.    Revo- 
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lution  is  born  of  the  failure  to  maintain  the  necessary  adapta- 
tions. It  is  the  natural  offspring  of  a  dynamic  society  and  a 
static  government. 

The  genius  of  modern  democratic  government  is  that  it 
provides  for  orderly  change  without  revolution.  In  a  society 
such  as  ours,  whose  government  is  an  institution  created, 
operated,  and  controlled  by  the  people  for  their  general  wel- 
fare, there  can  be  small  excuse  for  violent  and  disorderly 
change.  In  the  last  analysis  under  such  a  government,  social 
progress  depends  upon  the  character,  intelligence,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  Beyond  what  these  will  allow,  society  can 
go  no  farther,  rise  no  higher,  and  achieve  no  more.  Successful 
and  enduring  democratic  government  thus  demands  an  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  citizenry. 

As  society  has  progressed,  the  function  of  government  has 
expanded,  from  the  mere  regulation  of  relations  between  in- 
dividuals to  the  larger  additional  function  of  rendering  specific 
services  to  society.  In  the  early  days  of  popular  government, 
while  people  were  still  under  the  spell  of  their  old  fears  of  im- 
posed authority,  it  was  thought  that  that  government  was  best 
which  governed  least.  But  as  people  have  more  and  more 
realized  their  proprietorship  in  their  government  they  have 
increasingly  trusted  it  to  perform  those  services  which  could 
best  be  performed  by  people  acting  together.  These  services 
have  inevitably  increased  in  number  and  complexity.  With 
every  new  development,  social  or  industrial,  new  or  changed 
conditions  arise  demanding  new  or  improved  ser\dce  on  the 
part  of  government.  The  automobile  and  the  motor  transport, 
for  example,  have  required  better  and  smoother  highways 
than  served  the  purpose  of  the  past,  and  have  laid  a  new  or 
additional  burden  of  service  on  government,  to  provide  them 
through  its  highway  commissions  specially  created  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  to  regulate  them,  through  its  laws  passed  by  its 
legislatures  and  enforced  by  its  executives  and  courts.  If 
airplanes  increase  in  number  the  government  will  have  to  reg- 
ulate their  operation  by  specifying  construction,  establishing 
lanes  of  flight  and  systems  of  signals  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety,  just  as  it  has  done  in  the  case  of  navigation.    The  gov- 
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eminent  already  controls  radio  communication  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  must  extend  its  controls  as  conflicts  arise  with  the 
further  development  of  the  industry.  Science  acknowledges 
no  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  human  progress.  With  its  un- 
folding in  the  future  the  services  of  government  are  certain  to 
increase  in  number  and  in  scope. 

Service  is  peculiarly  the  objective  of  a  democracy.  The 
antithesis  of  democracy  is  autocracy,  the  fundamental  theory 
of  which  is  that  the  state  and  its  government  are  supreme — 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  and  serve  the  state. 
The  fundamental  theory  of  democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  totally  precludes  this  notion.  In  a  democracy  the 
people  are  supreme  and  the  government  is  their  creature  and 
servant.  It  is  merely  the  embodiment  of  the  collective  will, 
the  machinery  and  method  by  which  the  people  purpose  to 
regulate  their  relationships  with  one  another.  While,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  the  individual  under  such  a  government 
to  submit  to  the  collective  will  as  the  best  method  of  working 
and  living  together  in  harmony,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment to  serve  the  general  welfare.  The  obligation  thus 
reacts  upon  the  citizenry  to  see  that  their  government  (1) 
adequately  expresses  at  all  times  the  will  of  the  whole  people 
and  not  the  will  merely  of  designing  or  sinister  groups  within 
the  body  politic,  (2)  faithfully  and  eflBciently  performs  the 
services  assigned  to  it,  and  (3)  undertakes  such  new  tasks  as 
the  demands  of  progress  and  the  popular  will  may  impose. 

The  traditional  functions  of  regulatory  government  are  few 
in  number — to  preserve  the  peace,  to  regulate  the  ownership 
of  property,  to  regulate  trade,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  people.  It  will  be  observed  that  these 
can  be  grouped  under  a  single  one,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  What  services,  more  than  the  present,  should  gov- 
ernment undertake,  to  promote  the  general  welfare?  Should 
our  government,  for  example,  own  and  operate  the  railroads, 
the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  express  services  as  is 
customarily  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe?  The  answer 
to  such  a  question  would  depend  on  whether  the  government 
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can  do  these  things  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  and 
better  than  they  are  being  done  by  other  means;  and  also 
whether  the  public  is  sufficiently  enlightened  to  decide  such  a 
question  correctly  and  support  a  line  of  action  wisely,  when 
once  decided  upon.  Government  should  undertake  those  serv- 
ices in  the  public  interest  which  concern  the  general  welfare, 
which  can  better  be  done  by  the  people  in  their  collective 
capacity  than  by  any  other  agency,  and  which  the  general  in- 
telligence sanctions  and  supports. 

But  a  high  degree  of  public  intelUgence  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  a  democratic  government  is  successfully  to  perform  the 
wide  functions  of  service  of  which  it  is  capable.  For  there 
are  within  every  country  large  numbers  of  persons  and  power- 
ful groups  who  see  in  government  only  a  means  toward  their 
own  selfish  ends;  who,  by  extensive  control  of  publicity,  cor- 
ruption of  public  officials,  bribery  of  courts,  legislators,  jurors, 
and  administrators,  seek  to  divert  the  stream  of  government 
service  from  the  general  welfare  into  private  and  selfish  chan- 
nels; and  who  in  possession  of  so-called  rights  to  exploit  in- 
dustry and  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  and  to  convert 
all  sorts  of  social  into  private  income,  seek  to  prevent  govern- 
ment from  regulating  their  relationships  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  welfare.  Our  government  is  a  democracy  in  form, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  so  in  practice.  There  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  government  and  the  solution  of  its 
problems,  only  public  ignorance,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this 
is  education.  Education  is,  indeed,  the  only  foundation  of 
enduring  free  government.  In  the  following  discussions  of  the 
problems  of  government,  the  need  of  public  intelligence  must 
be  understood  as  being  an  integral  part  of  the  problems  them- 
selves; for  in  the  attempt  to  solve  any  of  the  great  issues  with 
which  the  American  people  are  confronted,  there  always  ap- 
pears at  the  very  outset  the  problem  of  the  general  public's 
ignorance  of  its  merits  and  significance. 

Government  does  not  junction  in  all  of  its  undertakings 
as  efficiently  as  it  might.  Most  state  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment are  poorly  organized.  The  system  was  developed  in  a 
day  which  society  has  outgrown.     In  the  executive  branch, 
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especially,  there  is  lacking  responsibility,  and  the  efficiency 
which  goes  with  it;  our  legislatures  are  too  often  interested 
only  in  local  legislation,  and  blind  to  the  larger  claims  of  the 
general  welfare ;  and  our  courts,  tied  down  by  precedent  and  a 
cumbersome  procedure,  are  too  slow  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

In  the  national  government,  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  chief  bar  to  expeditious  legislation, 
and  the  executive  departments  are  in  need  of  consolidation 
and  reorganization.  There  is  need  of  a  clearer  demarcation 
of  the  functions  of  the  state  and  national  governments  to  pre- 
vent duplication  and  usurpation  of  functions. 

The  successful  operation  of  government  depends  upon  ade- 
quate governmental  machinery,  and  honest  and  capable  public 
servants  to  operate  it.  Most  attempts  at  reform  have  passed 
over  the  first  requirement  and  concentrated  on  the  second. 
Only  in  the  case  of  municipal  government,  in  the  commission 
form  and  the  city  manager  plan,  has  there  been  much  attempt 
to  change  the  fundamental  forms  of  government  in  the  interest 
of  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  secure  capable 
officials  has  been  unceasing,  but  not  altogether  successful. 
The  Initiative,  the  Referendum,  and  the  Recall,  the  direct 
primary,  the  short  ballot,  and  the  civil  service  are  some  of  the 
devices  being  tried  to  secure  competent  officials,  and  they  are 
good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  until  the  public  is  ready  to  make 
some  far-reaching  changes  in  governmental  organization,  not 
much  more  improvement  can  be  expected. 

Most  of  the  changes  in  governmental  organization,  as  sug- 
gested by  many  students  of  political  science,  contain  the 
central  idea  of  the  concentration  of  authority  into  the  hands 
of  responsible  officials  with  proper  safeguards  thrown  around 
them  to  preserve  democratic  control.  But  any  moves  in  this 
direction  cannot  go  faster  than  educated  public  opinion  will 
sanction,  and  must  not  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles 
of  democratic  government. 

Government  does  not  perform  all  the  services  that  it  might 
perform  well.  Economists  generally  recognize  two  classes  of 
commercial  enterprise  for  the  production  of  the  goods  that 
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satisfy  the  wants  of  people — competitive  production  and 
monopoly  production.  In  the  former  and  much  wider  field, 
experience  has  amply  justified  the  accepted  view  that  society 
is  best  served  by  granting  the  widest  possible  latitude  for  in- 
dividual enterprise,  subject  only  to  such  regulation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  case  of  monopoly  production  is  very  different.  Monop- 
olies are  socially  created  and  should  therefore  be  carefully  and 
fully  controlled  in  the  social  interest.  Artificial  monopoly  is 
intolerable  and  prohibited  by  law;  but  natural  monopolies, 
such  as  many  forms  of  transportation,  public  service  in  gas, 
electricity,  and  water  power,  may  be  of  great  use  to  the  general 
public  if  so  regulated  that  society  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
situation  it  creates.  In  fact,  the  public-service  corporations 
in  possession  of  natural  monopolies  are  everywhere  recognized 
as  of  peculiar  public  interest  and  subject  to  more  thorough 
regulation  than  ordinary  enterprises. 

How  far  should  public  control  over  them  be  extended? 
Should  they  be  (1)  privately  owned  and  privately  operated; 
or  (2)  publicly  owned  and  privately  operated;  or  (3)  pubhcly 
owned  and  publicly  operated?  All  three  methods  in  different 
cases  and  places  have  been  tried,  generally  in  the  order  named. 
When  the  first  arrangement  has  failed,  the  public  has  moved 
on  to  the  second,  and  so  on.  The  first  method  is  generally  a 
failure  because  of  public  indifference,  the  great  temptation  to 
corruption  of  public  officials,  and  the  inadequate  return  of 
benefits  to  the  public. 

The  second  method  is  becoming  the  favorite  one  in  the 
public  mind.  Ownership  is  retained  by  the  pubhc,  and  the 
rights  to  operate  leased  to  private  concerns  on  terms  which 
fully  safeguard  the  public  interest.  In  the  present  state  of 
public  education  on  the  subject,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
way,  especially  in  the  cases  of  widely  scattered  resources  like 
coal  and  water  power. 

The  third  method  is  no  doubt  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
general  public  and  is  being  successfully  used,  especially  by 
many  cities  in  owning  and  operating  their  own  gas  and  electric- 
light  plants  and  street-car  systems.    But  the  scheme  is  fraught 
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with  many  dangers.  The  public  must  be  prepared  to  assume 
the  risks  as  well  as  the  benefits,  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains, 
and  be  able  to  organize  and  administer  their  government  in 
such  ways  as  to  minimize  the  evil  effects  of  corrupt  politics, 
and  secure  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the 
properties. 

The  social  income  is  not  justly  distributed.  If  we  should 
regard  the  American  people  as  one  great  family,  there  is  no 
one  so  bold  who  would  say  that  the  total  product  of  all  of  our 
labors  is  equitably  distributed  on  any  basis  which  could  be 
recognized  as  just.  On  every  side,  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago,  we  see  those  who  "reap  where  they  have  not  sown, 
and  gather  where  they  have  not  strawed."  If  true,  this  can 
only  mean  that  others  in  small  ways  and  large,  sow  and  do  not 
reap,  strew  and  do  not  gather.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  largest  incomes  are  earned  in  the  sense  that  the  recipient 
confers  benefits  on  society  equivalent  to  them;  and  it  is 
equally  hard  to  believe,  in  this  day  when  man  has  brought 
under  his  control  so  many  other  sources  of  energy  besides 
human  muscles,  that  the  men  who  farm  the  farms  and  operate 
the  machinery  of  the  world  do  not  earn  a  larger  income  than 
they  receive. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  incomes  should  be  equal,  and 
their  arguments  are  interesting  but  not  convincing.  Others 
say  that  incomes  should  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  needs ; 
but  who  shall  define  needs  or  evaluate  them?  While  the  great 
mass  of  thoughtful  people  say  that  incomes  should  be  distrib- 
uted on  the  basis  of  the  value  to  society  of  the  individual's 
labors  with  hand  or  brain,  even  this,  in  the  present  state 
of  human  development,  is  and  can  be  approximated  only  in 
the  roughest  way. 

In  fact,  society  is  already  doing  much  to  equalize  both  op- 
portunity and  income.  So-called  free  public  education  is  an 
attempt  to  give  to  all  the  equal  benefits  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  graduated  feature  of  the  income  tax  is  an  admission 
of  the  principle  that  the  burdens  of  government  should  be 
borne  by  those  best  able  to  bear  them;  the  inheritance  tax 
returns  to  society  in  an  indirect  way  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
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unearned  by  the  beneficiary;  the  single  tax  and  the  graduated 
land  tax  are  designed  to  throw  open  greater  opportunities  for 
the  individual  ownership  of  land;  and  the  tax  on  net  incomes 
of  corporations  and  on  excess  profits  are  calculated,  in  part,  to 
return  to  society  portions  of  income  not  earned. 

The  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  social  income  is  not 
easy,  and  one  should  be  careful  not  to  leap  to  any  easy  solu- 
tion, for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  one. 

To  have  good  government  we  must  have  good  citizens.  In 
any  study  of  the  problems  of  government,  the  question  of 
citizenship  is  seen  to  be  the  central  one.  Without  solving  the 
problem  of  citizenship  no  progress  can  be  made  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  other  problems  of  government.  What  constitutes 
a  good  citizen?  From  the  point  of  view  of  his  relations  to 
government,  two  essentials  are  outstanding: 

(1)  A  good  citizen  must  be  law-abiding.  The  government 
is  his  government,  and  the  laws  are  his  laws.  Obedience  to 
law  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  wilhngness  to 
co-operate  with  others  in  furthering  the  well-being  of  all.  Law 
is  the  legal  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  since 
democratic  government  is  based  upon  majority  rule,  the  vio- 
lator of  law  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  democracy,  and 
demonstrates  his  unworthiness  of  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

One  may  oppose  the  enactment  of  a  foolish  or  a  bad  law, 
and  he  may  fight  for  its  repeal,  but  while  it  is  in  force  no  good 
citizen  may  disobey  It.  For  in  a  democracy  it  is  the  majority 
who  rule,  and  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  majority  is  denial  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  government  by  the  people. 

(2)  A  good  citizen  must  know  something  of  and  be  inter- 
ested in  his  government  and  its  politics.  The  enemies  of  good 
government  are  vigilant  and  aggressive,  for  they  are  actuated 
by  selfish  motives;  while  its  friends,  unless  they  realize  that 
their  highest  interest  is  wrapped  up  in  the  welfare  of  all,  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  aggressive  as  they  should.  Against  the 
claims  of  greed  and  selfishness,  there  stand  the  wider  claims 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  its  good  citizens  are  its  only  defense 
and  support. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  good  citizen  is  always  the  general 
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welfare.  He  is  guided  by  principles,  not  parties;  and  by- 
measures,  not  men. 

Summary  and  Conclusioris.  The  need  for  government 
arises  out  of  the  necessity  for  making  peaceful  adjustments 
between  individuals  and  groups  when  conflicts  of  interest 
arise.  Wherever  there  is  conflict  there  is  need  for  government 
from  the  smallest  geographical  unit  up  to  and  including  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Government  is  simply  society's  way  of 
handling  conflicts. 

Government  has  performed  the  function  of  regulation  from 
the  remotest  times.  It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  it 
has  assumed  the  additional  function  of  service.  Government 
should  take  over  and  perform  those  services  which  it  can  per- 
form more  eflBciently  than  any  other  agency,  and  which  re- 
ceive the  intelligent  and  understanding  support  of  the  public. 

The  problems  of  government  mainly  arise  out  of  the  failure 
of  the  government  and  the  people  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly 
changing  times  and  make  the  necessary  adaptations.  Some 
-outstanding  problems  are  (1)  certain  defects  in  organization, 
(2)  the  question  of  what  services  should  be  performed  by 
government,  (3)  the  distribution  of  the  social  income,  involv- 
ing the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  (4)  the  question  of 
the  conservation  of  resources,  discussed  under  a  separate  chap- 
ter, and  (5)  the  question  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  II. 

Beard  and  Beard,  American  Citizenship,  Chap,  I. 

BuRCH  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Dole,  C.  F,  The  New  American  Citizen,  Chaps.  VI-IX,  in- 
clusive. 

Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics  for  City  Schools,  Chaps. 
I-IV,  inclusive. 

Haines  and  Haines,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government. 

Ward,  H.  F.,  The  New  Social  Order,  Chap.  II. 

Young,  J.  T.  The  New  American  Government  and  Its  Work, 
pp.  17-21,  inclusive,  and  pp.  684-710,  inclusive. 
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Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Under  what  circumstances,  if  ever,  would  revolution  be 
justified? 

2.  Name  five  specific  services  rendered  by  your  State  govern- 
ment. 

3.  Would  the  public  ownership  of  water  power  be  desirable? 
Is  it  at  present  feasible? 

4.  Why  are  democracies  careful  to  provide  public  education? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  monopolies  are  socially 
created? 

6.  Give  an  example  of  an   artificial  monopoly.     A  natural 
monopoly. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  COMMUNITY  LIFE 

Every  phase  of  social  life  and  all  kinds  of  social  activities 
are  present  in  the  local  community.  The  community  is  the 
first  social  group  in  size  that  approaches  self-sufficiency.  In- 
dividuals are  never  self-sufficient  and  institutions  are  never 
self-sufficient.  Communities  are  not  self-sufficient  in  the  sense 
that  they  could  build  fences  about  themselves  and  never  feel 
their  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  When  we  say  they 
are  self-sufficient,  what  we  mean  is  that  they  have  all  the  major 
social  institutions — homes,  schools,  churches,  industries,  and 
governments — as  a  part  of  their  social  life,  and  that  they  have 
a  sufficiently  diverse  set  of  people  and  interests  to  furnish  all 
kinds  of  human  relations  and  all  kinds  of  social  problems. 
Every  need  and  want  which  is  demanded  for  the  sustenance 
of  life  must  be  supplied  by  the  community  or  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  problems  of  food  supplies,  the  problems  of  health, 
the  problems  of  education,  the  problems  of  morals,  and  every 
other  kind  of  problem  which  arises  out  of  human  life  and 
human  associations  are  present  in  a  local  community.  Further- 
more, the  solution  to  most  of  these  problems  is  to  be  found 
in  or  constructed  out  of  community  co-operation. 

In  a  local  community  people  are  just  as  dependent  on  one 
another  or  interdependent  with  one  another  as  they  are  in  a 
larger  society.  In  some  ways  the  interdependence  of  people 
in  a  local  community  is  more  clearly  seen  than  in  other  rela- 
tionships, and  in  some  ways  it  is  less  easily  seen.  If  there  is  a 
bad  epidemic,  a  source  of  bad  sanitation,  or  a  definite  immoral 
element  in  the  community,  all  members  of  the  community  are 
much  more  likely  to  recognize  it  and  be  concerned  about  it 
than  they  are  when  such  problems  confront  the  state  or  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  business  and  commercial  relations  are  so 
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often  matters  of  wider  contacts  than  those  furnished  by  the 
community  that  persons  whose  lives  are  dominated  by  busi- 
ness and  commercial  activities  forget  or  fail  to  recognize  their 
community  relationships.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
apt  modes  of  transportation  and  communication  are  such  per- 
fect means  of  reaching  people  outside  the  local  community 
that  some  persons  who  spend  their  lives  absorbed  in  the  atmos- 
phere created  by  these  things  do  not  feel  themselves  to  be  very 
much  a  part  of  the  community  in  which  they  physically  reside. 
These  people  are  members  of  the  community  and  are  depend- 
ent upon  its  schools,  churches,  stores,  streets,  water,  sewer,  and 
light  systems,  just  as  truly  as  if  they  recognize  that  fact.  A 
person  cannot  escape  from  community  life  and  live,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  live  like  the  lower  animals. 

The  local  community  not  only  furnishes  a  person  his  physi- 
cal environment,  but  supplies  nearly  all  of  his  social  environ- 
ment. His  motives,  habits,  and  ambitions  are  conditioned  and 
measured  by  the  standards  that  exist  in  his  local  community. 
His  character  is  made  and  tested  in  his  home,  neighborhood, 
and  community.  The  neighborhood  and  community  furnish 
the  social  atmosphere  of  all  his  institutions.  It  pours  its  in- 
fluence into  his  life  and  he  his  life  into  it  just  as  soon  as  he 
steps  his  foot  out  of  his  home.  It  furnishes  him  practically  all 
his  physical  and  social  contacts  and  it  is  out  of  these  that  he 
manufactures  not  only  his  attainments,  but  his  self  and  his 
personality. 

Community  life  is  universal  and  always  has  been.  Man  has 
never  lived  in  solitude  and  does  not  any  place  in  the  world 
to-day  live  in  soUtude.  He  has  always  been  a  community 
animal.  In  primitive  society  his  community  may  have  in- 
cluded no  one  except  his  relatives  or  blood  kinsmen.  This  was 
because,  with  no  means  of  transportation  and  communication 
and  httle  knowledge  of  how  to  convert  the  products  of  nature 
into  usable  goods,  only  a  small  group  could  be  sustained  within 
a  given  geographical  area.  Where  the  products  of  nature 
were  scarce  and  scattered  over  wide  areas,  the  kinship  group 
lived  in  a  central  place  and  covered  an  extended  area  by  the 
hunt  and  chase  to  gather  their  food  and  clothing  supplies. 
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The  American  Indians,  the  modern  Tibetans,  and  the  Rus- 
sians who  live  on  the  western  Siberian  plains  are  examples  of 
this  type  of  community  life.  They  range  over  wide  areas,  but 
live  in  consolidated  groups  for  the  sake  of  protection,  for  the 
advantages  of  division  of  labor  within  the  group,  and  for  social 
intercourse.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  in  production  and 
the  increase  in  trade  and  commerce  the  groups  became  larger, 
more  diverse,  and  in  some  ways  more  independent  in  individ- 
ual occupations  though  more  interdependent  as  members  of  a 
group. 

Now  that  the  whole  world  is  organized  for  economic  and 
social  endeavor  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  labor  between 
institutions,  a  community  must  be  large  enough  to  provide  a 
full  set  of  these  institutions  or  it  is  not  even  as  self-suflacient 
as  the  old  kinship  group  was.  Education,  religion,  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  even  recreation  are  institutionalized  out- 
side the  household.  This  fact,  while  a  great  gain  in  social 
efficiency,  makes  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  be  a  member 
of  some  definite  community  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
functions  which  these  institutions  perform.  Life  is  a  unity, 
not  capable  of  being  separated  into  institutionalized  functions. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  unit  of  association  which  can 
supply  all  of  its  needs — food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  educa- 
tion, religion,  recreation,  and  friends.  This  association  is  the 
community. 

Community  life  consists  of  organized  teamwork  for  the 
sake  of  supplying  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  members.  As 
is  the  case  with  a  football  team,  where  every  member  must  do 
a  different  thing  from  all  the  others  on  every  play  but  all  their 
activities  combined  make  up  the  team  play,  so  in  community 
life  there  are  many  divisions  of  labor,  but  all  are  toward  the 
common  end  of  sustaining  life  and  supplying  its  many  needs. 
The  elements  that  constitute  a  community  are  its  people,  the 
geographic  area  in  which  they  live,  the  agencies  which  serve 
their  needs,  and  a  common  purpose  in  life.  The  factors  which 
weld  them  into  a  common  life  are  their  customs,  public  opin- 
ion, institutions  and  law.  These  things  keep  them  in  step, 
serve  their  common  needs,  and  make  out  of  their  diversities  a 
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group.  While  the  reign  of  law  is  more  apparent  in  the  local 
community  than  in  the  state  or  nation,  it  is  chiefly  the  subtler 
forms  of  social  contact  such  as  customs,  morals,  public  opinion, 
and  common  aims  that  hold  sway  in  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities. This  is  only  the  other  side  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  local  community  that  one  picks  up  his  morals  and  aims  of 
life. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  communities,  and  while  each  has  a 
life  of  its  own,  all  are  similar  in  the  services  which  they  per- 
form for  their  members.  There  are  city  communities  and 
rural  communities;  there  are  immigrant  communities  of  all 
kinds,  industrial  communities,  and  even  educational  commu- 
nities and  political  communities.  But  in  all  these  communi- 
ties the  common  needs  of  human  life  exist.  The  urban 
community  is  different  from  the  rural  community  in  its  oc- 
cupations and  in  its  concentration  of  population.  A  given 
immigrant  community  is  different  in  its  language  and  customs 
from  a  community  made  up  of  the  native  born  or  from  a  com- 
munity of  people  of  another  nationality.  The  industrial  com- 
munity is  organized  around  one  or  a  few  factories  and  so  has  its 
peculiar  hours  of  work  and  leisure.  An  educational  community 
centers  around  a  college  or  university  and  is  usually  much 
concerned  about  these  institutions.  A  political  community 
centers  around  a  state  or  national  capital  and  so  is  made  up  of 
political  ofi&cials  and  their  families. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  each  of  these  different  types 
of  community  differentiate  it  from  all  others,  but  do  not  re- 
move the  necessity  of  each  community's  supplying  all  the 
needs  of  its  members.  The  rural  community  must  have  its 
stores  or  village  to  supply  those  things  which  are  not  produced 
within  it.  The  urban  community  must  have  the  same.  Tho 
various  immigrant  communities  and  all  communities  made  up 
of  native  born  must  supply  the  same  physical  needs  of  their 
people.  The  educational  community  must  have  a  full  set  of 
other  social  institutions  as  well  as  the  college  or  university. 
And  the  political  community  cannot  live  on  the  legislation  or 
administration  of  laws.   Every  community  must  have  physical 
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facilities  and  social  teamwork  in  order  that  people  may  live 
in  it  efficiently  and  wholesomely. 

Within  each  community  there  are  usually  a  number  of 
neighborhoods.  A  neighborhood  is  merely  a  group  of  people 
who  have  face-to-face  acquaintance  with  one  another.  Prac- 
tically all  neighborhood  associations  are  spontaneous  rather 
than  planned  or  institutionalized.  Children  play  together, 
older  people  visit  with  one  another,  and  all  the  families  of 
the  neighborhood  may  be  on  the  same  telephone  line. 
Neighborhoods  are  not  large  enough  to  support  schools,  gov- 
ernments, and  industries  of  their  own.  Their  functions  and 
contributions  lie  not  in  being  self-sufficient,  but  in  furnishing 
those  subtler  human  associations  which  are  based  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  personalities.  Their  place  in  our  common 
community,  state,  and  national  life  will  be  made  clear  later. 
Suffice  it  to  observe  here  that  many  of  their  practices  of  neigh- 
borliness  and  mutual  regard  need  to  be  utilized  in  our  larger 
social  relationships. 

A  community's  organization  and  ideals  condition  the  lives 
and  purposes  oj  all  persons  who  live  in  it.  A  community  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  needs  of  its  members  must  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  homes,  the  following  major  social  institutions — 
schools,  churches,  law,  and  government — and  business  or  in- 
dustrial institutions.  It  must  have  health  agencies,  public 
relief  and  charity  agencies,  recreational  agencies,  and  often 
improvement  agencies  of  various  kinds.  It  should  also  have 
public  libraries,  art  galleries,  zoological  gardens,  museums,  and 
public  parks.  Some  of  these  are  absolute  necessities  and  all 
are  desirable.  Community  life  is  adequate  to  the  extent  that 
the  community  furnishes  these  things  to  its  members  and  is 
inadequate  to  the  degree  that  these  things  are  lacking.  In 
addition  to  the  physical  and  social  agencies,  the  community 
must  have  a  solicitude  for  orderliness,  moral  and  ethical  prac- 
tices, and  economic  and  social  well-being.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
presence  of  these  latter  things  which  furnishes  the  motives  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  many  institutions  and  agen- 
cies of  community  life. 

So  long  as  persons  and  families  lived  in  vast  open  places, 
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isolated  from  others,  it  made  little  difference  to  one  family 
whether  the  wells  of  other  families  were  polluted,  or  the  milk 
supply  of  other  families  was  unsanitary,  whether  others  kept 
their  premises  untidy,  or  even  whether  other  families  were 
sick.  When  persons  congregated  into  cities,  their  families  at 
first  sought  to  live  according  to  their  own  individualistic  ways 
and  standards.  It  was  immediately  discovered,  however,  that 
the  disease  of  one  family  could  start  an  epidemic,  the  sanita- 
tion of  one  family  could  be  not  only  a  nuisance  but  a  menace 
to  the  health  of  others,  and  even  its  untidy  premises  could  be 
an  eyesore  to  the  whole  neighborhood.  It  was  also  quickly 
discovered  that  it  was  practicable  to  have  municipal  water 
and  sewer  systems.  It  was  found  undesirable  to  have  cows, 
hogs,  and  chickens  in  city  places,  which  meant  that  the  com- 
munity must  depend  upon  outside  sources  for  its  milk  and 
meat  supply.  All  these  things  gave  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity a  common  interest  in  their  public  services  and  in  the 
common  sources  of  their  physical  necessities.  Community 
action  was  recognized  as  a  necessity  because  it  became  clear 
that  a  community  life  was  being  lived  by  all. 

There  are  many  communities  in  Aw.erica  to-day  that  are 
communities  in  fact  but  not  in  spirit.  The  members  of  these 
communities  influence  one  another  in  all  ways  that  have  been 
described,  but  they  are  not  cognizant  of  this  fact  or  else  live 
in  disregard  of  it.  It  is  in  such  communities  that  the  death 
and  sickness  rates  are  high,  that  illiteracy  prevails,  slums  exist, 
and  often  crime  breeds.  Such  communities  have  not  yet 
learned  the  fundamental  art  of  life,  which  is  the  art  of  living 
together.  They  have  not  learned  teamwork  because  each 
person  thinks  he  is  playing  a  game  of  his  own.  They  accept 
and  support  the  community  institutions,  which  have  grown 
up  gradually  throughout  the  world,  as  natural  parts  of  their 
social  life ;  they  pay  their  taxes,  usually  unwillingly,  to  support 
the  units  of  government  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  and  they 
support  the  church  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  because  of  their 
traditional  belief  in  its  spiritual  values.  But  the  newer  things 
which  have  arisen  as  results  of  the  density  of  population,  the 
intensity  of  industrial  life  and  the  development  of  economic 
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and  social  interdependence  which  have  come  with  trade  and 
commerce,  they  have  yet  failed  to  recognize  as  parts  of  their 
day-by-day  life.  They,  therefore,  do  not  plan  for  these  things 
or  control  them  in  such  directions  as  to  eliminate  their  dangers 
or  utilize  their  benefits. 

The  average  American  citizen  thinks  of  life  and  life's  needs 
as  being  supplied  at  one  end  by  the  individual  and  at  the  other 
by  the  government.  But  the  individual  cannot  supply  all  his 
needs  and  the  units  of  government  are  organized  on  geograph- 
ical bases  which  do  not  conform  to  the  natural  social  group- 
ings of  the  population.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  com- 
munities, which  stand  midway  between  the  individual  and  the 
government,  to  have  programs  and  activities  of  their  own. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "The  very  definition  of  the  community 
is  a  body  of  men  who  have  things  in  common,  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  have  things  in  common.  A  community  is  un- 
thinkable, unless  you  have  a  vital  inter-relationship  of  parts. 
There  must  be  such  a  contract  as  will  constitute  union  itself 
before  you  will  have  the  true  course  of  the  wholesome  blood 
through  the  body."  At  another  time  he  said  that  an  efficient 
democracy  depends  upon  the  efficient  community  life  of  the 
thousands  of  local  communities  in  the  nation. 

Community  action  is  the  responsibility  and  privilege  of 
every  citizen.  Very  few  people  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sciously wield  any  influence  outside  their  local  communities. 
This  is  not  a  tragedy,  for  practically  all  problems  of  life  arise 
out  of  and  are  settled  by  local  communities.  People  carry  on 
their  occupations  and  professions  in  a  definite,  single  locality. 
They  are  ill  or  healthy  in  local  community  hospitals  or  homes. 
They  travel  largely  on  local  streets  or  roads  within  the  com- 
munity, which  are  usually  furnished  by  the  community. 

Every  community  should  have  a  plan  and  a  program.  Its 
plan  should  organize  the  physical  groundwork  for  its  program 
of  activities,  for  upon  its  geography  and  physiography  depend 
its  streets,  parks,  and  public  buildings  as  well  as  the  location 
of  all  private  enterprises  and  residences.  Its  social  program 
should  provide  for  all  the  social,  mental,  moral,  and  aesthetic 
needs  of  its  people  by  setting  up  agencies  and  institutions 
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which  can  supply  them,  or  by  so  correlating  existing  agencies 
as  to  be  sure  that  they  furnish  them. 

It  is  only  recently  that  definite  movements  have  started  all 
over  America  for  promoting  community  planning  and  com- 
munity activities.  The  reason  we  have  not  had  such  move- 
ments earlier  is  because  we  have  been  so  dominantly  a  rural 
people  and  because  we  have  so  thoroughly  worshiped  individ- 
ualistic ideals.  Rural  people  until  recently  have  lived  on  fairly 
self-sufl&cient  farm  units.  Their  neighborhoods  have  served  as 
communities  and  their  mode  of  life  has  been  so  simple  that 
they  did  not  consciously  feel  the  need  of  social  agencies.  The 
spirit  of  individualism  has  led  us  to  believe  that  each  individ- 
ual, if  worthy,  could  and  would  supply  his  own  needs.  The 
growth  of  industrialism,  which  brought  with  it  great  city  popu- 
lations, living  in  congested  slum  areas,  made  us  cognizant  of 
a  need  for  community  action.  The  development  of  commu- 
nity agencies  and  programs,  with  their  valuable  services,  has 
led  to  a  desire  for  their  establishment  in  all  communities  of 
the  nation. 

People  receive  fire  and  police  protection  from  their  local 
communities.  They  get  their  recreation,  education,  and  religion 
from  local  agencies  and  institutions.  The  government  with 
which  they  are  mostly  concerned  is  local  government.  Chil- 
dren are  reared  in  local  communities  and  most  people  live  and 
die  in  the  same  community  in  which  they  were  born.  What 
each  individual  receives  by  way  of  opportunity  depends  upon 
his  community  and  what  contribution  he  makes  depends  upon 
what  he  does  among  the  people  with  whom  he  is  best 
acquainted. 

Practically  all  activity  in  direct  service  to  the  community 
demands  teamwork.  In  the  pioneer  days  teamwork  was  quite 
universal  in  local  neighborhoods.  Any  task  which  was  too 
great  for  an  individual  or  family  to  perform  was  participated 
in  by  the  neighbors.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  co-opera- 
tion and  help  were  contributed  gladly.  Community  action 
was  easy  because  it  was  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  brotherhood 
and  neighborliness.  With  the  specialization  and  professional- 
ization  of  tasks  and  the  institutionalization  of  functions  it  is 
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sometimes  difficult  to  see  how  each  person  is  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  because  of  these 
things,  group  action  is  often,  if  not  always,  more  necessary 
than  under  the  old  conditions.  Co-operation  and  community 
action  need  not  only  to  become  a  habit,  but  need  to  be  so  sys- 
tematized that  everyone  will  recognize  them  as  a  definite  part 
of  every-day  life. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  place  of  the  community  in 
our  civic  life  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  number  of  types 
of  community  organizations.  The  development  of  such  or- 
ganizations, while  necessary,  is  not  easy.  The  established 
institutions  of  the  community,  particularly  churches,  schools, 
and  industries,  have  felt  the  need  for  agencies  of  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  charity,  and  in  many  cases  have  established  them  as 
a  part  of  the  institutional  program  of  the  community.  Schools 
have  clinics,  health  programs,  recreation  and  entertainment 
facilities  and  programs.  Institutional  churches  have  ex- 
panded their  activities  to  include  practically  every  function 
except  government  and  industry.  They  even  sometimes  con- 
duct employment  agencies.  Industries  have  established  health 
and  recreation  services  for  their  employees.  These  have  all 
been  good,  but  they  have  two  weaknesses  which  could  be 
obviated  if  these  services  were  conducted  on  a  community- 
wide  or  at  least  neighborhood  basis.  First,  they  seldom  if  ever 
reach  all  classes  and  persons  of  the  community.  Second,  they 
often  duplicate  one  another  and  sometimes  come  into  conflict 
with  one  another.  The  community  is  an  association  of  people 
which  includes  all  of  these  institutions  and  is  therefore  in  a 
position  to  correlate  all  their  activities  and  make  universal  all 
their  services. 

Professor  Lindeman  says  that  "community  organization  is 
that  phase  of  social  organization  which  constitutes  a  con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  a  community  to  control  its  affairs 
democratically,  and  to  secure  the  highest  service  from  its 
specialists,  organizations,  agencies,  and  institutions  by  means 
of  recognized  inter-relation."  In  this  definition  are  stated 
practically  all  the  principles  which,  if  followed,  will  furnish 
the  services  which  the  local  community  needs  but  is  not  now 
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having  assured  it.  These  principles  furnish  a  basis  for  all 
institutions  now  in  the  community  to  serve  in  larger  ways, 
and  eliminate  all  duplication  between  them.  Under  such  a 
program  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  set  up  agencies  with 
no  leaders  or  specialists  to  insure  their  existence  and  sure 
functioning.  Such  a  program  would  not  depend  upon  peo- 
ple's joining  another  association  or  club,  for  most  of  them 
would  already  be  members  of  the  existing  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. They  would  utilize  each  institution  to  its  fullest 
capacity  and  call  upon  it  to  serve  the  community  rather  than 
to  try  to  build  up  its  own  selfish  institutional  life  and  organiza- 
tion. They  would  call  upon  all  members  of  the  community  to 
support  its  established  institutions  and  agencies  and  work 
through  them.  These  principles  could  be  made  to  apply  to  all 
communities,  rural  and  urban,  industrial,  educational,  or  polit- 
ical. For  most  of  their  communities  already  have  a  large 
gamut  of  established  institutions  and  agencies.  If  one  com- 
munity does  not  have  as  many  institutions  as  another,  it  can 
use  those  which  it  has  for  a  wider  range  of  service,  or,  if  need 
be,  establish  new  ones. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  made  a 
survey  of  its  whole  community  life.  Mr.  Shelby  Harrison 
wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Community  Action  through  the 
Survey,"  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  that  survey.  The  thing  he 
reported  was  that  by  the  process  of  the  services  which  its  vari- 
ous agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  were  rendering 
and  a  discovering  of  the  needs  of  its  people,  the  community  of 
Springfield  had  become  conscious  of  its  various  needs  and 
started  immediately  to  provide  for  supplying  them.  Every 
community  in  America  needs  to  do  the  same  thing.  Few  of 
them  are  conscious  of  their  common  life  and  its  problems. 
Few  of  them  even  know  of  the  services  which  their  local  agen- 
cies and  institutions  are  performing.  Fewer  j^et  are  cognizant 
of  the  things  which  need  yet  to  be  done  to  make  coimnunity 
life  adequate.  It  is  just  as  much  the  part  of  good  citizenship 
to  understand  the  interdependence  of  community  life  as  it  is 
to  be  nationally  patriotic ;  to  support  local  community  agencies 
and  institutions  as  it  is  to  support  the  family  or  the  govern- 
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ment;  and  to  provide  for  community  betterment  and  progress 
as  it  is  to  provide  for  individual  enlightenment  and  personal 
advancement. 

The  community  is  a  training  school  for  citizenship.  Good 
citizenship  is  the  art  of  living  in  and  promoting  civilization. 
Civilization  is  far  more  a  matter  of  social  relationships  than 
it  is  a  matter  of  relations  to  the  physical  environment.  Each 
individual  is  a  member  of  numerous  groups  of  people.  The 
following  diagram  shows  how  many  group  opportunities  and 
group  responsibilities  an  individual  may  participate  in  the 
community  where  he  lives. 

*The  individual 
1 — The  family  group 
2 — ^The  n  e  i  g  h  b  or- 

hood  group 
3 — The    community 

group 
4 — G  o  v  e  rnmental 

group 
5 — Business  group 
6 — Religious  group 
7 — E  d  u  c  a  tional 

groups 
8 — R  e  c  r  e  a  tional 

groups 
9 — Fraternal  groups 
10 — Welfare  or  rehef 

association. 

From  the  graph,  the  statement  that  even  local  community 
life  is  complex  ought  to  become  clear  in  meaning.  If  a  person 
will  participate  actively  and  wholeheartedly  in  the  program 
of  the  various  groups  of  which  he  may  be  a  member  he  will 
develop  an  interest  in  and  technique  for  performing  his  part 
in  all  civic  relations.  People  learn  by  doing,  and  the  crying 
need  for  better  citizenship  requires  a  livelier  participation  in 
all  things  which  must  be  done  by  group  action  in  a  democracy. 

We  have  too  long  thought  of  politics  in  government  as 
something  outside  our  daily  lives.    We  are  now  coming  to 
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recognize  that  every  need  and  condition  of  life  is  a  matter  of 
civic  concern.  We  ought  thoroughly  to  recognize  that  most 
of  these  things  are  supplied  and  most  of  these  conditions  set 
by  local  community  life.  As  Miss  Follett  says,  "Whether 
we  want  the  exhilaration  of  a  fuller  life  or  whether  we  want 
to  find  the  unities  which  will  make  for  peace  and  order,  for 
justice  and  for  righteousness,  it  would  be  wise  to  turn  back 
to  neighborhood  groups  and  there  begin  the  a  6  c  of  a  construc- 
tive brotherhood  of  man.  Neighborhood  organization  gives 
us  the  best  opportunity  we  have  yet  discovered  of  finding 
underneath  all  our  differences,  the  real  bond  between  them — 
of  living  the  consciously  creative  life."  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  one  can  be  a  good  citizen  of  a  state  or  nation  if  he  does 
not  learn  how  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  his  neighborhood  or 
community  by  participating  actively  in  their  undertakings. 

Not  numbers  of  people,  or  even  numbers  of  agencies  and 
institutions,  make  a  neighborhood  or  community,  but  the  con- 
sciousness and  activities  of  group  life.  People  need  to  learn 
the  problems,  engage  in  the  deliberations,  and  accept  a  full 
share  of  the  responsibilities  of  neighborhood  or  community 
life  if  they  would  guarantee  its  efficiency  and  learn  in  it  the 
ways  of  democratic  citizenship.  The  good  citizen  is  not  he 
who  merely  obeys  the  law,  but  he  who  participates  actively  in 
community  life.  In  such  participation  he  develops  a  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  civic  problems;  uncovers  his  own 
latent  capacity  for  leadership  and  co-operation ;  and  out  of  the 
clash  of  ideas  develops  a  capacity  to  really  think,  and  learns 
to  live  democracy  as  well  as  believe  in  it. 

We  have  lost  the  close  personal  relations  of  earlier  com- 
munity life  in  the  isolation  of  our  long  period  of  pioneering  and 
because  of  the  many  impersonal  relations  of  our  industrialized 
and  institutionalized  life.  We  need  to,  and  now  are  striving  to 
regain  those  personal  relationships  without  a  sense  of  which  a 
democracy  will  find  it  difficult  to  continue.  Our  greatest  op- 
portunities lie  in  living  and  acting  co-operatively  in  our  fami- 
lies and  neighborhoods  and  in  extending  their  ways  of  life  to 
ail  human  relationships. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.    Communities  are  those  geo- 
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graphic  areas  in  which  are  located  a  full  set  of  social  institu- 
tions and  service  agencies  to  supply  satisfactions  for  all  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  persons  who  live  within  their  areas. 
Because  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  specialization  of  life's 
activities  into  occupations  and  professions,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  unit  of  association  which  will  synthesize  and  if 
possible  fraternalize  all  these  specialized  activities.  The  com- 
munity is  the  association  of  persons  that  attempts  to  perform 
this  function. 

In  order  to  be  efficient  in  its  tasks  it  is  necessary  that 
each  community  be  conscious  of  its  integral  existence  and  that 
it  have  organizations  and  a  program  for  carrying  on  its  com- 
munity relationships. 

Neighborhoods,  which  were  at  one  time  the  universal  areas 
of  association  for  performing  those  functions  which  could  not 
be  performed  in  the  home,  are  fast  disappearing  in  American 
social  life.  Communities  must,  to  a  great  extent,  supersede 
them.  This  means  that  everyone  must  become  concerned  with 
the  activities  and  programs  of  the  community.  So  many 
human  relations  are  inherent  in  community  life  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  every-day  life  of  all  people. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  I. 

BuRCH  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 

Chaps.  II  and  III. 
Daniel,  J.,  America  via  the  Neighborhood,  Chaps.  II  and  III. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics  and  Rural  Life,  Chap.  I. 
FoLLETTE,  M.  P.,  The  New  State,  Chaps.  XXII  and  XXVII. 
LiNDEMAN,  E.  C,  The  Community,  Chaps.  X  and  XI. 
Steiner,  J.  F.,  Community  Organization,  Chaps.  I  and  XXIII. 

Questions  for  Discussion:  ' 

1.  If  you  were  to  count  the  number  of  times  you  meet  per- 
sons not  members  of  your  family,  what  proportion  of  your 
contacts  would  you  discover  to  be  with  the  members  of  your 
local  community? 

2.  Can  you  cite  examples  in  your  local  community  where  some 
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human  need  is  not  being  met  because  it  is  not  clear  what 
agency  or  institution  should  supply  it? 

3.  Who  is  the  chief  citizen  and  leader  in  your  community? 
Why? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  own  local  neighbor- 
hood community  and  some  other  community  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? 

5.  Name  the  services  which  your  home  community  supplies 
which  you  could  not  supply  yourself. 

6.  Try  to  describe  the  life  of  the  man  who  does  not  live  in  a 
community. 

7.  Why  do  people  so  often  fail  to  participate  in  the  activities 
of  their  communities? 

8.  Outline  a  scheme  of  community  organization  which  will 
serve  all  the  legitimate  needs  and  desires  of  the  members 
of  a  normal  community. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  CITY  COMMUNITIES 

Great  cities  are  new  in  civilization.  Our  great  modern  cities 
like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  are  products  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  factory 
system  of  production  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  city  ever  con- 
tained a  population  of  a  million  people.  Now  there  are  over 
fifteen  cities  in  the  world  with  over  a  million  inhabitants  liv- 
ing within  their  corporate  limits.  The  ancient  cities  like  Troy, 
Thebes,  Alexandria,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Athens,  and  Rome 
were  places  where  people  resided  chiefly  for  protection.  The 
mediasval  cities  were  largely  trade  centers.  The  modern  city 
is  a  distributing  and  refining  center.  Its  growth  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and 
the  development  of  apt  means  of  transportation,  the  pro- 
duction of  refined  goods  has  increased  relatively  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  production  of  raw  goods. 

To-day  practically  all  refining  processes  are  carried  on  in 
cities.  The  spinning,  weaving,  smithing,  canning,  sewing, 
foundering,  and  dozens  of  other  manufacturing  processes  which 
were  at  one  time  carried  on  in  rural  homes  are  now  carried  on 
in  factories.  The  factories  are  practically  all  in  the  cities. 
Even  much  of  the  baking  and  laundering  is  now  done  in  cities 
and  villages.  In  addition  to  having  taken  over  practically  all 
the  refining  or  remaking  of  the  fundamental  necessities  which 
at  one  time  was  done  in  rural  homes,  city  factories  manu- 
facture thousands  of  conveniences  and  luxuries  which  have 
been  added  to  our  standards  of  living  in  recent  times.  Prac^ 
tically  all  new  consumption  goods  which  have  been  added  to 
society's  standard  of  living  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  are 
products  of  factories. 

The  growth  in  trade  and  commerce,  now  carried  on  between 
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people  far  removed  from  one  another,  has  made  necessary  the 
development  of  trade  or  distributing  centers.  A  man  now 
eighty  years  of  age  can  easily  remember  the  time  when  people 
living  in  rural  districts  sold  very  little  of  what  they  raised 
and  bought  very  little  of  what  they  used.  Farmers  a  century 
ago  produced  chiefly  for  home  use.  To-day  they  produce 
largely  for  the  market  and  purchase  a  large  portion  of  their 
standard  of  living  in  the  market.  Nearly  all  the  products  they 
buy  or  sell  pass  through  cities.  Almost  18  per  cent  of  our 
gainfully  employed  population  is  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation and  practically  all  of  these  people  live  in  cities. 
More  than  30  per  cent  of  our  gainfully  employed  are  engaged 
in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  most  of  them 
live  in  cities.  Less  than  27  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
members  of  our  national  population  are  engaged  in  farming, 
and  all  others  gainfully  employed  work  at  city  occupations. 

There  is  little  probability  that  the  growth  of  cities  will 
diminish.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  production  of 
refined  goods  and  the  utilities  of  trade  are  becoming  greater 
all  the  time.  Refining  and  trade  are  the  two  great  economic 
functions  performed  by  cities.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  corn,  wheat,  or  cotton  which  the  population  can  consume, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  jewelry,  spring  hats, 
neckties,  and  other  luxuries  which  people  can  use.  The  country 
produces  raw  goods  and  the  city  produces  refined  goods.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  civilizations  are  capable  of  producing  eco- 
nomic surpluses,  the  functions  of  the  city  will  continue  to 
increase  in  relation  to  those  of  the  country  and  the  popula- 
tions of  cities  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  open 
country. 

In  1800  there  were  only  five  cities  in  the  L'nited  States  with 
populations  of  more  than  ten  thousand  people.  These  cities 
contained  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  national  population  at 
that  time.  In  1920,  cities  of  this  size  or  larger  contained  42.4 
per  cent  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1920  census  report,  which  classifies  incorporated 
places  of  twenty-five  hundred  population  and  less  as  rural.  51.4 
per  cent  of  our  people  live  in  urban  places.    If  we  include  those 
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small  incorporated  places  which  are  really  urban  in  function, 
we  find  that  59.9  per  cent  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  living  in  cities  or  villages.  There  are  four  states  in  the 
United  States,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey,  whose  urban  populations  are  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  their  total  population.  Rhode  Island  and  Massachu- 
setts combined  have  over  95  per  cent  of  all  their  population 
living  in  cities.  There  are  almost  twice  as  many  people  living 
in  New  York  to-day  as  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States, 
not  including  the  Indians,  when  Washington  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Almost  one-seventh  of  all  the  people  of  the  nation  live 
in  eight  great  cities — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  Baltimore.  H.  G. 
Wells  in  his  Anticipations,  suggests  that  the  time  will  come 
when  the  population  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 
will  exceed  forty  million. 

City  life  develops  many  problems  that  are  new  in  the  social 
life  of  the  world.  Great  populations  living  in  restricted  areas 
are  in  themselves  new  phenomena.  City  populations  are 
nearly  always  heterogeneous.  Many  of  the  people  of  great 
cities  are  foreign  born.  City  occupations  demand  a  large  pro- 
portion of  people  of  middle  age,  and  an  excessive  number  of 
females.  The  city  is  a  place  of  rapid  change.  It  is  in  many 
ways  an  artificial  environment.  Some  of  the  results  of  these 
things  are  nuisances,  insanitation,  ill  health,  bad  housing,  traf- 
fic congestion,  crime,  poverty,  and  in  some  cases  physical  and 
moral  degeneracy.  There  are  also  the  problems  of  low  wages 
and  long  working  hours,  due  to  great  competition  for  positions 
and  the  presence  of  a  foreign  population.  The  problem  of 
regulating  industries,  the  increase  in  land  values,  and  many 
other  things  make  necessary  a  regime  of  compulsory  co-oper- 
ation or  a  reign  of  law. 

The  per  cent  of  females  in  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  is  47.7.  For  the  cities  it  is  49.9  per  cent.  Practically 
all  of  the  women  who  are  classified  as  gainfully  employed  work 
in  cities.  Certain  types  of  manufacturing  use  women  laborers 
almost  exclusively  and  the  city  uses  thousands  of  women  in 
domestic  and  clerical  positions. 
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In  1920,  31.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  40.7  per  cent  were  be- 
tween the  age  of  fourteen  and  forty-five  years,  and  27.5  per 
cent  were  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  urban  population 
percentages  at  this  time  were  20.2  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
59.1  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty- five  and  20.7  over 
forty-five  years  of  age.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  city  population  is  abnormal  in  its  constituency.  All  so- 
ciety is  built  upon  an  almost  equal  balance  between  the  sexes. 
If  there  are  any  great  differences  between  the  number  of 
men  and  women,  it  leaves  many  people  to  be  cared  for  in 
boarding-houses  and  hotels,  makes  it  necessary  to  provide  rec- 
creation,  health,  and  other  facilities  outside  homes,  and,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Europe,  where  great  numbers  of 
males  were  killed  during  the  Great  War,  leads  to  the  break- 
down of  the  fundamental  sex  morals  of  the  whole  group.  The 
large  proportion  of  middle-aged  persons  in  the  urban  popula- 
tion gives  it  virility,  but  also  makes  it  a  society  of  change  and 
often  strife. 

The  great  cities  of  the  United  States  have  over  twice  as 
many  foreign  born  in  their  population  as  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  has.  There  are  fourteen  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  foreign  born  in  their  popu- 
lations. New  York  has  more  Jews  than  ancient  Palestine  ever 
had,  more  Germans  than  Hamburg  has,  and  twice  as  many 
Irish  as  Dublin  has.  Over  78  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  that  city  is  foreign  born  or  children  of  foreign  born  parents. 
In  Chicago  these  two  elements  constitute  77  per  cent,  in 
Cleveland  74.8  per  cent,  in  Boston  74.2  per  cent,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia 56.8  per  cent. 

The  great  number  of  immigrants  build  foreign  sections 
with  low  standards  of  living,  un-American  customs,  and  some- 
times come  near  to  the  establishment  of  foreign  cities  within 
American  cities. 

There  are  two  social  problems  of  city  life  which  are  unique 
in  that  their  magnitudes  and  menaces  are  great  and  yet  their 
solutions  are  easy.    These  problems  are  health  and  housing. 
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The  death  rates  of  cities  have  always  been  higher  than  those 
for  other  areas.  Up  until  and  including  1900  the  death  rates  of 
large  cities  were  continuously  about  20  per  1,000  population 
per  year.  In  some  of  the  slum  areas  one  child  out  of  every 
three  died  before  it  was  one  year  old  and  in  some  cases  not 
more  than  one-half  of  them  lived  to  be  five  years  of  age.  In 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  the  death  rate  often  ran 
twice  as  high  as  it  did  in  rural  districts.  The  degree  to  which 
cities  are  solving  these  problems  is  indicated  by  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  following  table. 


URBAN  AND  RURAL  DEATH  RATES  FOR  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1901 

to 
1905 

1906 

to 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1920 

Urban  

17.4 
14.1 

16.3 
13.4 

15.1 

12.7 

14.7 
12.4 

15.0 
12.7 

14.5 
12.3 

14.1 

Rural  

11.9 

The  cities  not  only  have  been  reducing  their  death  rates 
rapidly,  but  have  reduced  them  more  rapidly  than  the  rural 
districts  have.  Their  infant  death  rates  have  been  reduced 
more  than  50  per  cent  in  the  last  two  decades.  This  reduction 
has  been  accomplished  almost  universally  by  community 
action,  through  schools,  inspection  of  residences,  markets,  and 
other  public  service  agencies,  and  by  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic clinics,  public  nurses,  and  municipal  health  departments. 
Probably  no  other  phase  of  city  life  better  demonstrates  the 
necessity  and  the  capacity  of  a  community  to  control  its  con- 
ditions of  life  than  the  health  and  sickness  experiences  of 
cities. 

The  housing  problem  is  of  almost  as  great  magnitude  as  that 
of  health.  Because  bad  houses  are  owned  by  persons  who 
consider  them  private  business  enterprises,  the  housing  prob- 
lem has  not  been  attacked  in  the  vigorous  or  successful  fashion 
that  the  health  problem  has.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bad  hous- 
ing lies  back  of  practically  all  bad  health.  Old  and  crowded 
houses  are  necessarily  unsanitary  and  are  generally  "fire  traps." 
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Their  overcrowded  condition  is  conducive  to  bad  health  and 
immoraUty. 

Allen  says,  "With  a  chart  showing  what  districts  have  the 
greatest  number  of  children  and  adults  suffering  from  measles, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  consumption,  one  can  go  within 
his  own  city  or  a  strange  city  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
locate  the  nuisances,  the  dangerous  buildings,  the  open  sewers, 
the  cesspools,  the  houses  without  bathing  facilities,  the  dark 
rooms,  the  narrow  streets,  the  houses  without  play  space  and 
breathing  space,  the  districts  without  parks,  the  polluted 
water  sources,  etc."  In  other  words,  bad  health,  due  to  bad 
housing,  is  a  product  of  the  slum. 

Cities  are  now  attacking  their  housing  problem.  New  York 
City  is  employing  a  staff  of  over  seven  hundred  persons  in  her 
Tenement  House  Department  and  spending  almost  $1,000,000 
each  year  in  inspecting  and  regulating  her  housing.  Between 
the  years  1909  and  1914  the  number  of  dark  rooms  in  Brooklyn 
were  reduced  from  192,573  to  8,016,  and  the  number  of 
windowless  rooms  reduced  from  60,000  to  500.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment have  saved  20,000  lives  per  year.  In  London  whole  slum 
districts  have  been  wrecked  and  model  tenements  constructed 
on  the  spaces.  In  1913  the  National  Housing  Association  re- 
ported that  177  cities  in  the  United  States  were  then  definitely 
attacking  their  housing  problems. 

The  only  outstanding  large  municipal  civic  program  com- 
parable to  those  of  health  and  housing  is  recreation.  In  1890 
there  was  but  one  playground  in  the  United  States  and  one 
public  swimming  bath.  Now  practically  every  large  and 
middle-sized  city  of  the  nation  and  many  small  towns  have 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  The  recreation  places 
include  big  parks,  like  Lincoln  Park  in  Chicago  and  Bronx 
Park  in  New  York,  small  parks  or  playgrounds  of  which 
Chicago  has  twenty-six,  numerous  bathing  beaches,  municipal 
golf  courses,  tennis  and  baseball  fields,  municipal  operas,  dance 
halls,  pirture  shows,  skating  rinks,  and  dozens  of  others.  In 
Chicago  a  decrease  of  almost  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
crimen  committed  by  children  has  taken  place  in  the  areas 
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where  playgrounds  have  been  located.  The  Playground  As- 
sociation of  America  reports  that  almost  4,000  playgrounds, 
costing  over  $10,000,000  per  year  for  maintenance,  are  now  in 
operation  in  over  500  American  cities.  The  health,  housing, 
and  recreation  movements  of  cities  are  indices  of  the  cities' 
growing  consciousness  of  their  common  civic  life. 

The  causes  of  the  growth  of  cities  are  economic  and 
psychologic.  City  occupations  and  industries  regularly  out- 
bid farming  for  man  power  and  money  power.  People  seem 
to  be  more  willing  and  more  anxious  to  pay  for  the  products  of 
the  city  than  they  are  for  those  of  the  country.  A  universal 
knowledge  that  these  things  are  true  has  done  much  to  give 
city  population,  city  standards  of  living,  and  city  culture  a 
dominant  position  in  the  thinking  and  ambition  of  people. 
Categorically  the  economic  causes  for  the  urbanization  of 
society  are,  (1)  the  factory  system  of  production,  which  moved 
practically  all  refining  and  fabricating  processes  out  of  the 
homes;  (2)  the  growth  or  development  of  transportation, 
which  made  it  possible  to  concentrate  manufacturing  at  points 
of  power  and  build  cities  as  great  world  distributing  agencies; 
(3)  the  capacity  of  modern  production  to  develop  surplus 
wealth  with  which  people  can  purchase  a  greater  amount  of 
refined  goods  and  luxuries,  practically  all  of  which  are  manu- 
factured in  cities;  (4)  improved  farm  machinery  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  produce  a  larger  amount  of  raw  prod- 
ucts with  less  man  power  and  thus  has  released  people  for 
the  occupation  of  farming;  (5)  higher  wages  in  city  occupa- 
tions than  in  rural  centers;  (6)  shorter  and  more  regular  hours 
in  city  occupations  than  in  rural  occupations;  (7)  the  increase 
in  governmental  officials  and  employees,  all  of  whom  live  in 
cities. 

The  psychologic  and  social  causes  for  the  relative  as  well  as 
actual  increase  in  city  population  are  all  based  upon  a  belief 
that  urban  life  is  to  be  preferred  to  rural  life.  There  is  to-day 
a  universal  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  urban  and 
rural  conditions  of  life.  The  drift  to  the  cities,  whether  good 
or  bad,  is  indicative  of  a  belief  that  the  greater  economic  and 
social  opportunities  of  life  lie  in  the  city.    Thousands  of  those 
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who  leave  the  rural  areas  to  enter  city  occupations  later  find 
themselves  living  under  miserable  conditions,  find  that  high 
monetary  wages  do  not  always  purchase  a  better  life  than  in 
the  country,  and  that  short  hours  as  a  cog  in  a  great  industrial 
machine  are  no  better  than  long  hours  in  the  open  air.  Never- 
theless, modern  industry  and  business  have  opened  up  great 
business  opportunities  and  developed  great  fortunes.  These 
facts  have  become  universally  known.  The  fact  that  not  all 
people  of  the  city  participate  in  these  opportunities  and 
fortunes  is  not  so  well  known.  The  result  is  that  economic  op- 
portunity invites  population  to  the  city.  Even  if  it  did  not, 
the  multiplied  amusements,  bright  lights,  street  cars,  side- 
walks, and  clean  clothes  of  the  city,  as  contrasted  with  condi- 
tions of  rural  life,  would  cause  many  to  choose  city  life. 

A  study  of  1,470  families  and  unmarried  individuals  who 
have  moved  to  cities  and  towns  in  eleven  mid- Western  and 
Southern  states  reveals  the  facts  that  524,  or  35.7  per  cent,  of 
them  left  the  country  for  the  city  to  participate  in  what  they 
expected  to  be  greater  economic  opportunities  than  were  af- 
forded by  farming ;  396,  or  26.9  per  cent,  went  to  avail  them- 
selves or  their  children  of  better  educational  advantages;  232, 
or  15.7  per  cent,  went  because  they  had  become  too  old  to  farm 
or  had  accumulated  sufficient  wealth  to  retire  from  active 
work;  and  226,  or  10.5  per  cent,  went  to  participate  in  livelier 
and  better  organized  social  life.  This  body  of  facts,  while  not 
large,  is  probably  representative,  and  indicates  that  there  is 
taking  place  an  urbanization  of  our  ideals  and  ambitions  as 
well  as  of  our  population. 

City  life  contains  the  extremes  of  the  good  and  the  bad  in 
society.  The  city  is  a  place  of  contrasts.  There  are  more 
crimes  committed  there,  and  yet  the  great  churches  and 
centers  of  ethical  teachings  are  there.  The  greatest  poverty 
is  there,  and  yet  the  greatest  riches  are  there.  The  greatest 
illiteracy  is  there,  yet  the  great  institutions  of  learning  are 
there.  The  ugliest  and  most  insanitary  areas  are  there,  yet 
the  great  pieces  of  art  and  architecture  and  the  great  health 
centers  are  there.  The  overcrowding  of  one-  and  two-room 
houses  and  apartments  is  there  and  the  great  palatial  man- 
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sions  are  there.  These  are  not  solely  items  of  cause  and  effect 
one  of  the  other,  but  are  due  to  the  fact  that  cities  have  grown 
very  rapidly  and  nothing  like  their  great  population  and 
diversity  of  interests  was  ever  known  before.  Because  of  this 
their  life  and  conditions  have  grown  without  guidance  or  with- 
out social  control. 

In  the  state  of  Arizona  there  are  but  seven-tenths  persons 
per  square  mile.  In  the  Tenth  Ward  in  New  York  City  there 
are  626.2  people  per  acre,  or  an  average  of  400,768  per  square 
mile.  Such  congested  conditions  present  cities  with  housing 
problems  never  before  known.  People  living  in  such  con- 
gestion are  what  constitute  slums,  with  their  ill  health  and  im- 
morality of  all  kinds.  In  the  city  of  Berlin  it  was  found  that 
the  death  rate  was  50  per  cent  higher  among  families  living 
in  houses  of  three  rooms  than  among  families  living  in  houses 
of  four  rooms,  that  it  was  400  per  cent  higher  in  two-room 
houses  and  3,270  per  cent  higher  in  one-room  houses  than  in 
houses  of  four  rooms.  Lack  of  family  privacy,  promiscuous 
immorality,  contagious  diseases,  and  crime  are  all  a  part  of 
such  congestion. 

The  death  rate,  the  suicide  rate,  the  insanity  rate,  poverty, 
crime,  divorce,  and  illegitimacy  are  all  higher  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country.  The  insanity  rate  for  the  United  States  is 
1,700  per  million,  but  it  is  2,429  per  million  in  cities  of  200,000 
population  or  more.  In  1916  the  suicide  rate  for  registration 
cities  was  17.2  per  100,000,  but  only  11  per  100,000  in  rural 
districts.  The  illegitimacy  rate  is  from  twice  to  three  times 
as  high  in  cities  as  in  the  open  country.  As  high  as  20  per 
cent  of  some  city  populations  fall  below  the  poverty  line  dur- 
ing periods  of  depression. 

Corruption  and  graft  are  prevalent  in  great  cities  because 
of  the  complexity  of  human  relations  there  and  because  of  the 
great  number  of  foreigners  and  ignorant  people  who  help  to 
constitute  city  populations. 

The  problems  of  cities  demand  that  their  physical  structure 
be  definitely  planned  and  their  common  life  closely  regulated. 
The  transfer  from  agricultural  and  handicraft  production  to 
factory  production  has  taken  place  so  quickly  and  trade  and 
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commerce  have  developed  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  growth  of  cities.  The  result  has  been  that 
both  physical  and  social  conditions  of  city  life  have  thrust 
themselves  upon  us,  as  it  were,  overnight.  Chicago  eighty  years 
ago  was  only  a  small  fort,  St.  Louis  only  a  fur-trading  center, 
and  Kansas  City  not  even  in  existence.  Some  fairly  large 
cities  were  in  existence  in  the  World  when  America  was  dis- 
covered and  settled,  but  no  one  dreamed  that  any  city  would 
ever  contain  a  million  inhabitants,  much  less  that  an  Ameri- 
can city  would.  Nevertheless,  our  cities  were  planned  from 
the  beginning.  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  by  William  Penn 
like  a  checker-board  and  practically  every  town  in  the  United 
States  has  followed  that  physical  scheme  of  organization. 

City  planning  is  the  application  to  the  city  of  the  same 
process  of  order  and  forethought  which  we  habitually  apply 
to  individual  building.  A  city  is  compact  enough  in  its  organ- 
ization to  make  this  possible.  When  old  buildings  become  un- 
usable or  a  menace  we  tear  them  down  or  remodel  them.  The 
whole  life  of  a  city  is  so  definitely  an  entity  that  it  must  be 
looked  upon  and  planned  as  a  unit.  Napoleon  III  employed 
an  architect  and  remodeled  Paris  at  a  cost  of  $265,000,000.  He 
definitely  planned  it  for  700,000  inhabitants.  It  has  to-day 
more  than  four  times  that  population.  Some  other  great 
European  cities  have  been  definitely  planned,  Budapest, 
Vienna,  and  Petrograd.  Washington,  D.  C,  was  planned  in 
1790.  It  only  partially  followed  its  plan,  but  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  recover  the  ground  it  lost  by  neglect.  Thousands  of 
cities  and  small  towns  of  America  now  have  planning  com- 
missions or  boards  of  one  kind  or  another  whose  functions  are 
to  see  that  cities  no  longer  grow  in  the  direction  of  mon- 
strosities. 

The  main  elements  in  the  physical  plan  of  a  city  are:  (1) 
city  entrances — railroads,  wagon  and  auto  roads,  and  water 
fronts;  (2)  open  spaces — parks,  boulevards,  and  parkways; 
(3)  streets  and  alleys;  (4)  civic  and  social  centers;  and  (5) 
building  sites.  The  facilities  for  transportation  to  and  from 
a  city  are  the  very  bases  of  its  life,  for  it  is  a  distributing  center 
and  a  manufacturing  center.  Its  streets  are  the  arteries  of  its 
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life.  It  has  certain  public  buildings  and  many  private  build- 
ings, which,  unless  located  so  as  to  serve  the  entire  city  popu- 
lation, cannot  aptly  perform  their  functions.  If  these  things 
are  not  planned  and  provided  for  wisely,  the  result  will  be,  as 
it  is  in  hundreds  of  cases,  to  a  large  degree,  chaos  in  city  life. 

The  planned  utilization  of  land  space  is  essential  in  city 
planning.  Each  city  of  any  considerable  size  has  four  chief 
uses  for  its  land:  (1)  streets,  sidewalks,  and  alleys;  (2)  in- 
dustrial or  manufacturing  uses;  (3)  retail  and  wholesale  uses; 
and  (4)  residential  uses.  In  the  city  of  Chicago,  22  per  cent 
of  the  ground  space  of  the  city  is  given  over  to  streets  and 
alleys.  In  some  streets,  or  at  some  street  junctions,  there  are 
located  on  the  same  street,  railroads,  surface  cars,  elevated 
cars,  sidewalks,  and  driveways.  On  each  of  these  there  may  be 
traffic  going  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time.  In  New  York 
City  and  Boston  the  subways  are  in  addition  to  these. 

Generally  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground  space  of  a  city  is 
used  for  residential  purposes.  From  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  ground  space  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
refining  and  distributing  processes.  If  any  one  of  the  de- 
mands for  the  physical  space  of  a  city  is  not  provided  for  or 
if  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  encroach  upon  others,  there  re- 
sult maladjustments  of  various  kinds.  An  example  of  such 
maladjustments  are  the  slums  of  cities  which  are  located  in 
areas  which  were  one  time  exclusively  residential,  but  which 
have  been  encroached  upon  by  manufacturing. 

The  social  bases  of  city  planning  are:  (1)  a  definite  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  of  the  city's  organic  unity;  (2)  the 
knowledge  that  physical  deterioration  will  follow  unless  con- 
gestion is  forestalled;  (3)  that  city  planning  will  cost  less 
in  the  long  run  than  it  will  cost  to  allow  maladjustments  to 
arise;  and  (4)  that  the  people  who  live  in  cities  are  more 
important  than  its  two  great  economic  functions. 

Some  of  the  chief  things  which  city  planning,  both  physical 
and  social,  has  accomplished  have  been :  ( 1 )  The  guidance  of 
the  growth  of  the  whole  city.  Cities  have  been  districted  and 
areas  set  aside  for  each  of  the  uses  to  which  space  can  be  put. 
(2)  Regulation  of  buildings.    Their  height  and  the  type  of 
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materials  out  of  which  they  might  be  constructed  and  the 
amount  of  the  lot  that  might  be  covered  with  them  have 
been  prescribed.  (3)  Areas  have  been  set  aside  for  pubUc 
use,  such  as  public  buildings,  parks  and  playgrounds. 

City  life  is  the  test  of  our  democracy.  So  long  as  nearly  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  living  in  the  great  open 
spaces  of  the  country  or  in  small  village  communities,  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  were  easy  to  hold  as 
abstracted  creeds.  Now  that  almost  two-thirds  of  our  people 
are  living  in  crowded  cities,  we  are  putting  these  ideals  to  the 
test  of  practicability.  In  city  life  it  is  impossible  for  a  person 
to  be  a  law  unto  himself.  He  buys  his  food  and  clothing  from 
others.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  Hves  in  a  house  or 
apartment  that  some  one  else  owns.  He  must  use  the  pubUc 
utilities,  such  as  light,  water,  sewer,  and  street  systems.  His 
health  and  sanitary  practices  influence  others.  He  is  more 
immediately  and  definitely  a  part  of  the  group  life  than  even 
primitive  man  was  a  part  of  his  kinship  group. 

In  contrast  to  the  actual  interdependence  of  all  people  who 
live  in  cities  is  the  easy  opportunity  for  irresponsibility.  Liv- 
ing in  an  apartment  house  which  one  does  not  own,  with 
neighbors  whom  one  does  not  know,  and  lost  in  a  population 
of  a  million  people,  one  finds  it  easy  to  escape  responsibility. 
It  is  the  opportunity  to  lose  one's  self  in  the  diverse  interests 
and  great  populations  that  makes  crime  and  immorality  easy. 
It  is  these  same  facts  that  make  mutual  helpfulness  and  deep 
sympathy  difficult. 

The  conglomerate  population  of  a  great  city  tests  the 
capacity  of  a  people  for  group  action.  Great  foreign  popula- 
tions, wide  chasms  between  social  and  economic  classes,  the 
necessary  reign  of  law,  and  the  easy  irresponsibility  just  men- 
tioned have  led  to  what  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffins  called  "the  shame 
of  the  cities."  Boss  rule  is  made  easy  because  people  fail  to 
govern  themselves  or  even  be  concerned  about  one  another  or 
their  government. 

The  coming  together  of  thousands  of  children  into  the 
public  schools,  onto  the  playgrounds,  and  on  the  city  streets, 
tends  to  have  a  lifelong  effect  on  all.    The  question  is  whether 
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the  better  classes  will  withdraw  their  children  from  these 
places  or  whether  they  will  accept  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  these  institutions  are  provided  and  so  wisely  managed 
as  to  be  good  for  all. 

The  city  is  the  most  complete  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
the  actual  facts  of  human  life  and  human  relations  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  mixture  of  races  is  here  in  the 
extreme.  The  problems  of  handling  great  populations  are 
here.  All  the  relations  of  the  sexes  are  here.  The  co-operation 
of  institutional  life  is  tested  and  the  conflict  between  institu- 
tions is  seen.  The  results  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
are  apparent.  Crime  and  reformation,  poverty  and  its  pre- 
vention, are  problems  of  cities.  The  guidance  of  the  growth 
and  forms  of  social  institutions  is  possible.  The  concrete 
working  of  the  social  environment  is  proven.  Methods  of 
governmental  administration  and  forms  of  government  are 
easily  tested.  As  Frederick  C.  Howe  says,  "The  modern  city 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  our  civilization.  Through  it  a  new 
society  has  been  created.  Man  has  entered  an  urban  age.  He 
has  become  a  commercial  being. 

"The  humanizing  forces  of  to-day  are  almost  all  proceeding 
from  the  city.  They  are  creating  a  new  moral  sense,  a  new 
conception  of  the  obligations  of  political  life,  obligations  which, 
in  earlier  conditions  of  society,  did  not  and  could  not  exist. 
Step  by  step  individual  rights  have  been  merged  into  larger 
social  ones.  And  it  is  this  very  increase  in  public  activities 
that  renders  the  city  as  attractive  to  the  rich  as  it  is  to  the 
poor.  In  earlier  days,  even  the  most  elementary  public  func- 
tions were  performed  by  the  individual.  He  paved,  cleaned, 
and  lighted  the  street  before  his  door.  He  was  his  own  con- 
stable. Such  health  protection  as  he  enjoyed  was  the  result  of 
his  own  vigilance.  Education  was  conducted  at  home  or  by  the 
church.  The  library  was  a  priestly  possession,  as  was  all 
learning.  His  home  was  his  castle,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  and  society  offered  him  little  save  the  administration  of 
justice  and  protection  from  foreign  foes. 

"To-day  the  city  protects  his  life  and  his  property  from  in- 
jury.   It  safeguards  his  health  in  countless  ways.    It  oversees 
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his  house  construction  and  protects  him  from  fire.  It  cleans 
and  lights  his  streets,  collects  his  garbage,  supplies  him  with 
employees  through  free  employment  bureaus.  It  edu- 
cates his  children,  supplies  them  with  books,  and  in  many 
instances  with  food.  It  offers  him  a  library,  and  through  the 
opening  of  branches  almost  brings  it  to  his  door.  It  offers 
nature  in  the  parks;  supplies  him  with  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  pleasure  through  concerts,  lectures,  and  the  like. 
It  maintains  a  pubUc  market;  administers  justice;  supplies 
nurses,  physicians,  and  hospital  service,  as  well  as  a  cemetery 
for  burial.  It  takes  the  refuse  from  his  door  and  brings  back 
water,  gas,  and  frequently  heat  and  power  at  the  same  time. 
It  inspects  his  food,  protects  his  life,  and  that  of  his  children 
through  public  oversight  of  the  conditions  of  factory  labor. 
It  safeguards  him  from  contagious  disease,  facilitates  com- 
munication upon  the  streets,  and  in  some  instances  offers  op- 
portunities for  higher  technical  and  professional  education." 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  growth  of  cities  has 
created  a  new  civilization.  The  result  is,  society  is  confronted 
with  a  more  complex  set  of  human  relations  than  have  ever 
before  been  a  part  of  human  existence.  No  one  foresaw  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  and  therefore  many  social  maladjust- 
ments have  developed  in  city  Hfe.  Modern  society  seems, 
however,  to  be  destined  to  develop  largely  about  city  centers. 
Human  relations,  therefore,  as  they  exist  in  city  life,  are  tests 
of  our  democracy. 

In  rural  areas,  until  comparatively  recently,  the  neighbor- 
hood has  prevailed  as  a  type  of  human  association.  In  city  life, 
except  in  some  slum  areas,  the  neighborhood  is  non-existent. 
The  tasks  of  community  life  in  cities,  therefore,  become  those 
of  setting  up  impersonal  social  controls,  such  as  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  the  development  of  agencies  of  social  welfare,  in 
order  that  these  impersonal  controls  may  not  reduce  in- 
dividuals to  mere  cogs  in  a  great  economic,  social,  and  political 
machine. 

The  opportunity  for  contacts  in  city  life  carries  with  it  the 
possibilities  of  either  great  good  or  great  evil.  Whether  these 
contacts  work  out  into  good  or  evil  depends  upon  the  surplus 
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of  human  relations  which  the  city  furnishes  by  way  of  social 
organization. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Beaed,  C.  a.,  American  City  Government,  Chaps.  I  and  II. 
BuRCH  and  Patterson,  American  Social  Problems,  Chap.  XII. 
Ellwood,  C.  a.,  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Chap. 

XII. 
Hill,  H.  C,  Community  Life  and  Civic  Problems,  Chaps.  X 

and  XI. 
Howe,  F.  C,  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems,  Chaps.  IV, 

V,  XV,  and  XVI. 
Park,  R.  E.  and  Burgess,  E.  W.,  The  City. 
Zeublen,  C,  American  Municipal  Progress,  Chaps.  I,  VII,  XVI, 

and  XVII. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Is  the  drift  of  population  to  the  cities  a  bad  thing? 

2.  Can  cities  grow  too  large? 

3.  Why  is  New  York  larger  than  Kansas  City? 

4.  Why  do  we  have  such  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  in 
great  cities? 

5.  Why  do  city  governments  do  so  much  more  for  their  people 
in  health  and  recreation  than  other  governments? 

6.  What  chance  has  your  home  town  or  city  to  become  a 
great  city? 

7.  Why  are  human  relations  more  impersonal  in  cities  than 
in  rural  areas? 

8.  In  what  way  or  ways  is  a  large  city  a  test  of  democracy? 


CHAPTER  XV 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

Farm  life  is  more  than  either  the  converse  or  the  reflex  of 
city  life.  Few,  if  any,  large  communities  or  great  groups  of 
people  have  ever  existed  without  farming  as  one  of  their  great 
economic  enterprises.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the  world 
was  created  farming  began.  While  this  statement  is  not 
entirely  correct,  it  is  true  that  no  society  above  the  hunting 
and  fishing  stage  has  ever  existed  without  agricultural  pursuits. 
Agriculture  was  in  time,  and  is  in  importance,  the  first  of  all 
great  industries.  Von  Moltke,  a  great  German  general,  said, 
"The  German  Empire  will  collapse  without  firing  a  shot 
when  German  agriculture  fails."  Any  nation  that  does  not 
preserve  and  encourage  its  agriculture  and  see  that  its  rural 
population  develops  in  both  efiiciency  and  welfare  can  scarcely 
expect  to  continue  long  as  a  world  power,  much  less  boast  of  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

The  urbanization  and  industrialization  of  America  have  had 
their  effect  on  agriculture  and  rural  life.  City  population  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  has  rural  population.  The 
urbanization  process  has  been  going  on  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  national  life.  It  has  moved  with  increasing 
acceleration  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Farmers 
are  not  much  concerned,  however,  about  the  so-called  "drift 
to  the  city."  They  are  not  even  universally  cognizant  of  the 
urbanization  of  our  national  life.  They  are  aware  of  their 
unsatisfactory  adjustment  to  modern  standards  of  life  and 
quite  keenly  aware  of  the  unfavorable  comparisons  which 
exist  between  themselves  and  the  upper  classes  of  our  city 
population. 

It  is  not  how  to  keep  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  that  con- 
cerns farmers,  but  how  to  make  farming  a  prosperous  oc- 
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cupation  and  farm  life  a  wholesome  and  happy  life.  The 
recent  and  rapid  development  of  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  has  made  farm  people  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  participating  equally  with  some  other  classes 
of  American  society  in  all  the  good  things  which  twentieth- 
century  civilization  affords. 

There  are  two  chief  processes  which  have  been  responsible 
for  the  rise  of  that  set  of  conditions  and  desires  which  gener- 
ally go  under  the  name  of  ''The  Rural  Problem."  They  are,  the 
growing  recognition  of  the  difference  between  urban  life  and 
rural  life  and  the  change  in  the  conditions  of  rural  life  itself. 
The  breach  between  urban  and  rural  life  has  not  widened,  but 
rural  people  are  now  in  contact  with  city  people  and  know 
what  city  people  have  and  enjoy.  This  does  not  constitute  a 
maladjustment  between  urban  and  rural  life,  but  it  does 
furnish  rural  people  standards  of  living  by  which  to  measure 
the  adequacy  of  their  own  lives.  Furthermore,  the  contacts 
between  the  two  groups,  city  and  rural,  make  each  more  de- 
pendent on  the  other.  The  farmer  is  now  acquainted  with 
both  rural  and  city  life  and  recognizes  that  through  trade  and 
commerce  he  is  interdependent  with  other  groups.  Agriculture 
has  come  into  the  commercial  regime  and  with  it  rural  people 
have  come  into  contact  with  all  other  classes  of  people. 

The  nation  must  be  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  its  agri- 
culture and  the  welfare  of  its  rural  people.  The  1920  Census 
statistics  show  that  the  twenty  leading  industries  of  the  nation 
producing  39.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  our  products  are 
enterprises  that  depend  directly  upon  agriculture.  If  there 
be  added  to  this  the  value  of  farm  products  used  by  other 
industries,  it  will  be  discovered  that  59.1  per  cent  of  our  na- 
tional production  in  1919  had  its  source  in  agriculture. 

The  United  States  is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  years  to 
come  fundamentally  an  agricultural  nation,  whether  the 
majority  of  our  people  live  on  farms  or  not.  One-fifth  of  our 
total  national  wealth  is  in  farms.  One-third  of  our  national 
wealth  is  in  the  open  country.  Corn  is  our  greatest  national 
product.  Cotton  is  our  most  valuable  single  export  article. 
The  value  of  our  agricultural  products  reached  $25,000,000,000 
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in  1919  and  the  value  of  our  exported  agricultural  products 
that  year  was  $4,000,000,000.  Farmers  feed  themselves,  pro- 
duce most  of  the  food  and  clothing  supply  for  our  great  urban 
population,  and  furnish  on  the  average  53  per  cent  of  our 
export  values. 

The  rise  of  America  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  not  only  gave  the  non-agriculturists  of  America 
and  the  other  nations  an  interest  in  the  American  farm,  but 
also  gave  the  American  farmer  himself  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  his  worth  to  society  and  a  clearer  appreciation  of  his 
function  in  society.  Seeing  his  relationship  to  other  industries 
gave  him  an  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  these  other  hnes 
of  enterprise.  Protective  tariffs  and  other  governmental 
schemes  for  assisting  the  manufacturers  caused  him  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  what  the  government  was  doing,  not  aU  of 
which  was  of  unquestioned  good  for  the  farmer.  Other  in- 
dustries, already  well  estabhshed,  began  to  bid  against  the 
farmer  for  the  capital  and  investment  power  of  the  nation. 
Gradually  he  began  to  see  his  relations  to  other  sections  of 
the  population  and  to  other  industries.  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  he  was  of  great  significance  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
and  that  when  the  nations  and  the  world  recognized  the 
United  Sta:tes  as  a  world  power  they  incidentally  recognized 
the  American  farmer  in  a  very  special  way. 

From  the  national  point  of  view,  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  life  under 
which  any  section  of  our  population  lives  are  such  as  to  handi- 
cap efficient  citizenship  and  national  vitality.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  nation  should  be  concerned  about  the  con- 
ditions of  life  on  the  farm.  A  democracy,  above  all  other 
forms  of  government,  demands  an  enlightened  citizenship  on 
the  part  of  its  members.  It  demands,  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals, at  least  a  degree  of  sympathy  and  appreciation 
other  than  their  own.  It  demands  for  its  success  a  knowledge 
of,  and  interest  in,  national,  state,  and  local  affairs.  These  are 
its  very  essence.  It  does  not  matter,  therefore,  whether  it  is 
the  problem  of  the  city  slum,  the  problem  of  innnigration,  the 
problem  of  the  leisure  class  of  the  city,  or  the  problem  of 
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the  relatively  isolated  farmer,  it  is  a  problem  of  national 
concern  to  a  nation  which  attempts  to  be  a  democracy. 

In  addition  to  that  phase  of  citizenship  which  has  to  do  with 
enlightened  political  action,  the  nation  has  a  further  concern 
in  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  its  population.  It  wants  to 
be  assured  that  each  section  of  its  population  is  performing 
efficiently  its  division  of  the  nation's  task.  The  'United  States 
as  a  nation  wants  to  be  assured  that  life,  conditions,  and  op- 
portunities on  the  American  farm  are  such  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  American  farmer  to  perform  successfully  his 
division  of  society's  labor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  nation 
is  a  taskmaster  whose  purpose  it  is  to  drive  its  servants  at  top 
speed  of  production  no  matter  what  the  consequence.  It  is  to 
say  that  the  nation  must  be  interested  in  their  productive 
efficiency. 

The  Great  War  heightened  the  already  growing  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  him- 
self, of  his  share  of  the  nation's  task.  It  was  not  until  this 
time  of  crisis  and  its  accompanying  need  for  great  quantities  of 
food  and  other  raw  products  that  the  whole  country  came  to 
recognize  that  farming  is  one  of  our  great  specialized  industries. 
Previous  to  this  time,  except  in  rare  instances,  we  had  thought 
of  farming  problems  largely  as  local  problems.  Factory  and 
transportation  industries  had  received  national  attention  and 
encouragement  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  had  farming.  The 
great  need  for  efficient  farm  production,  so  universally  re- 
sponded to  by  the  farmers  of  the  nation  during  the  war,  did 
more  to  brew  national  concern  about  farm  efficiency  than 
anything  that  had  ever  before  happened.  It  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  the  problem  of  rural  efficiency  from  the  national 
viewpoint  will  never  again  be  absent  from  national  thought 
and  national  programs. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  function  and  in- 
fluence of  the  farm  enterprise  in  our  national  life.  One  crop 
failure  over  any  large  percentage  of  our  farming  area  results 
in  a  commercial  crisis,  and  a  series  of  such  failures  inevitably 
results  in  a  thoroughgoing  industrial  depression.  The  success 
or  failure  of  the  farming  industry  has  more  to  do  with  our 
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national  prosperity  than  any  other  one  thing.  A  complete 
failure  of  the  national  wheat  crop  during  one  year  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  reducing  thousands  of  farmers  to 
insolvency,  would  lessen  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the 
nation  by  millions  of  dollars.  It  would  close  down  hundreds 
of  mills  and  other  refining  industries  which  depend  upon 
wheat  as  raw  products;  would  lessen  the  annual  earning  power 
of  all  transportation  lines,  national  and  international;  would 
have  serious  influence  upon  our  balance  of  trade  with  other 
nations;  would  tie  up  millions  of  dollars  in  farm  mortgage 
credits ;  would  destroy  the  business  of  large  groups  of  commis- 
sion men  and  other  middlemen,  and  would  so  increase  the 
price  of  bread  to  all  consumers  as  to  eliminate  it  from  thou- 
sands of  American  family  tables. 

The  nation  can  indeed  well  afford  to  see  that  her  great  farm 
life  and  great  farm  population  are  well  cared  for  and  her  farm 
business  carefully  planned. 

It  is  of  concern  to  our  industrial  life  whether  the  farmer  is 
performing  adequately  his  stewardship  of  the  soil,  whether  he 
is  getting  a  fair  reward  for  his  labor  and  investment,  whether 
we  have  a  right  balance  between  urban  and  rural  enterprises, 
whether  transportation  and  communication  facilities  leading 
to  and  from  the  farm  are  adequate,  and  whether  we  are  giving 
farmers  educational  opportunities,  political  expression,  and 
in  every  way  most  thoughtful  consideration.  Whether  our 
farming  is  efficient  and  whether  our  farm  population  is  pros- 
perous and  happy  are  indeed  problems  of  national  impor- 
tance. They  are  also  gigantic  and  complex  problems  in  human 
relations. 

Isolation  in  contrast  to  the  congestion  of  city  areas  is  a 
characteristic  of  rural  life.  Isolation,  in  a  relative  sense,  is 
probably  as  universal  an  index  to  rural  life  as  any  other  one 
thing.  Certainly  it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  congestion 
of  cities.  The  population  per  square  mile  in  Iowa  is  40;  in 
Kansas,  20;  in  Wyoming  and  Arizona,  less  than  2;  and  in 
Nevada  less  than  1.  The  population  per  square  mile  in  Rhode 
Island  is  508  and  in  Massachusetts  418.  In  New  York  City 
the  population  per  square  mile  is  12,160,  and  in  certain  blocks 
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in  the  heart  of  the  city  the  density  of  population  reaches 
1,458  per  acre,  or  933,120  per  square  mile.  There  are  single 
blocks  in  New  York  City  that  have  as  many  people  crowded 
into  them  as  live  in  one-third  of  the  whole  state  of  Arizona. 
Of  course  these  are  the  tw6  extremes  of  congestion  and  isola- 
tion. They  are  cited  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
comparison  with  the  city,  the  country  has  very  few  opportu- 
nities for  contacts. 

The  general  effects  of  social  isolation  and  its  opposite,  social 
contacts,  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  do  little  more  than 
name  them.  Social  evolution,  social  progress,  developing 
civilization,  can  all  be  spelled  in  terms  of  increasing  human 
contacts.  Increasing  human  contacts  universally  depend  upon 
means  of  communication  and  transportation.  Human  think- 
ing itself  has  developed  almost  wholly  through  the  use  of 
language.  An  individual  who  is  robbed  of  the  means  of 
language,  we  call  a  defective,  and  those  individuals  who  have 
the  vocal  but  not  the  mental  equipment  to  acquire  language 
are  by  definition  and  conduct  idiots.  Human  personality  is 
developed  by  contacts.  Civilization  never  has  and  cannot  now 
develop  in  isolation.  It  always  follows  in  the  paths  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  The  means  of  communication 
and  transportation  are  as  important  in  civilization  to-day  as 
they  ever  were,  and  they  are  each  day  growing  more  numerous 
and  varied  and  subtle.  We  live  so  habitually  in  their  midst 
that  we  fail  to  recognize  their  function  and  significance,  and 
yet  if  we  were  to  be  robbed  of  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  we 
would  feel  isolated  indeed. 

No  rural  community  is  completely  devoid  of  all  means  of 
communication.  Just  in  the  degree,  however,  that  one  or 
many  of  the  modern  technologies  of  communication  is  lacking, 
to  that  degree  the  community  is  isolated,  for  isolation  is  not 
nearly  so  much  a  matter  of  geographic  distance  as  it  is  lack  of 
human  contacts. 

The  chief  motif  in  the  story  from  pioneer  to  modern  times 
is  that  of  developing  means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. The  story  itself  is  one  of  transforming  bleak  isolation 
into  a  fair  degree  of  socialization.    Increased  facilities  of  trans- 
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portation  and  communication  have,  in  fact,  been  the  chief 
agencies  for  developing  in  the  farmer  a  consciousness  of  the 
rural  problem.  They  have  thrown  him  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  given  him  ideals  of  progress  and  desires  which 
were  not  his  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  some  evidence  that  they 
have  caused  him  to  see  the  possibility  of  developing  a  real 
society  or  community  in  his  native  environment  by  bringing 
into  it  a  knowledge  of,  and  contact  with,  the  remainder  of 
society.  His  schools,  his  churches,  his  homes,  and  everything 
he  does  or  thinks  are  to-day  different  because  of  his  increasing 
means  of  contact. 

Previous  to  the  development  of  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, rural  society  was  like  a  powerful  giant  without  a  nervous 
system  to  coordinate  its  activities  or  appraise  its  pains  and 
pleasures.  With  this  nervous  system  supplied,  rural  com- 
munities and  rural  societies  are  not  only  becoming  coordinated 
in  their  activity,  but  highly  conscious  of  their  pains,  pleasures, 
and  aspirations.  Few  people  know  how  rapidly  the  trans- 
formation has  taken  place  and  fewer  still  appreciate  its  sig- 
nificance to  the  economic  and  social  life  of  those  who  live  on 
the  farm  and  likewise  to  our  national  life. 

Life  on  the  farm  has  both  its  drawbacks  and  its  compensa- 
tions. The  occupation  of  farming  is  carried  on  under  different 
physical  and  social  conditions  from  those  of  any  other  occupa- 
tion. Farming  is  carried  on  under  the  most  extreme  isolation 
of  any  of  our  occupations.  The  fact  that  the  farmer  works 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  days  during  his  lifetime  in  soli- 
tude cannot  help  but  make  him  a  different  man  from  the  city 
dweller,  who  is  practically  never  out  of  sight  of  other  persons. 
The  fact  that  the  farm  family  group  so  completely  overshadows 
the  influence  of  all  other  social  groups  must  register  itself  in 
the  personality  and  thinking  of  the  farmer.  The  fact  that  he 
has  practically  no  opportunity  to  observe  the  technical  proc- 
esses of  other  industries  robs  him  of  valuable  stimuli  to 
thought.  He  lives  and  works  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  is  stim- 
ulated by  fresh  air,  buffeted  by  the  elements,  observes  and 
works  with  growing,  blooming,  and  bearing  things.  All  these 
things  reflect  themselves  in  a  very  subtle  manner  in  his  moods. 
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temperament,  and  character.  While  isolation  robs  the  farmer 
of  social  and  industrial  contacts,  it  is  not  all  bad  in  its  influence. 
It  gives  him  a  freedom  from  the  complexities,  nervous  strain, 
and  menace  of  evil  influences  which  are  typical  in  large  sections 
of  congested  city  areas.  It  gives  him  a  degree  of  independence 
and  individual  initiation  which  is  not  possible  where  people 
live  in  great  masses,  makes  him  his  own  boss,  the  master  of  his 
own  daily  work,  and  the  head  of  his  own  family.  These  facts 
also  register  themselves  in  his  personaHty  and  make  of  him  a 
different  person  from  any  other  known  to  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  these  constant  influences  of  environment  and 
processes  just  described,  there  are  certain  purely  occupational 
necessities  which  make  the  mode  of  farm  life  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant as  the  case  may  be.  The  farmer's  work  is  much  of 
it  hard  manual  labor.  He  is,  therefore,  often  subject  to  a 
fatigue  which  is  not  only  unpleasant  in  itself,  but  which  is 
often  so  extreme  that  it  stultifies  his  moments  of  leisure  and 
makes  him  less  capable  of  carrying  on  efficiently  the  thinking 
and  planning  which  give  him  a  creative  interest  in  his  occu- 
pation and  a  brighter  outlook  on  life.  Furthermore,  his  manual 
labor  is,  much  of  it,  such  as  to  force  a  use  of  gross  strength 
rather  than  to  force  him  to  make  subtle  adjustments,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  necessity  of  making  subtle  adjustments  that  the 
finer  modes  of  thinking  come. 

In  contrast  to  what  has  just  been  said  is  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  works  at  diversified  tasks.  One  day  he  does  this,  the 
next  day  something  else.  In  the  same  day  he  does  many 
different  things.  This  demand  for  diversification  of  activity, 
while  it  may  not  induce  higher  thought  processes,  does  develop 
habits  of  individual  judgment  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
individual  initiative.  This  fact  plus  the  fact  that  he  is  his  own 
boss,  in  most  cases  owns  his  own  business,  and  is  confronted 
with  a  good  opportunity  to  own  his  own  farm,  does  more  to  add 
zest  and  outlook  to  his  life  than  any  other  set  of  facts. 

The  man  who  works  as  directly  with  nature  as  does  the 
farmer  is  bound  to  be  compelled  to  make  very  exacting  adjust- 
ments to  the  forces  of  nature.  The  factors  of  production  with 
which  he  works  are  not  carried  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  factory 
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workers.  He  must  go  where  they  are.  The  materials  with 
which  he  works  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  are, 
many  of  them,  not  subject  to  perfect  machine  processes.  He 
must  handle  and  move  them  with  his  own  physical  strength. 
The  severity  of  climate  and  season  under  which  he  most  often 
works  is  not  easily  modifiable  by  artificial  heat  and  light,  as  it 
is  in  the  factory  and  in  many  city  occupations.  He  must  en- 
dure these  severities,  seek  to  mitigate  their  influence,  or  so 
order  his  work  as  to  fit  in  with  them.  The  hills  upon  his  farm 
cannot  be  reduced  by  excavation,  the  valleys  cannot  be  filled, 
the  creeks  and  rivers  cannot  be  conquered  by  mere  bridging. 
His  farm  processes  must  needs  lead  him  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  as  they  are.  Indeed,  he  must  for  the  most  part  seek 
to  preserve  them  in  their  native  form  if  he  would  make  them 
yield  the  most.  His  fences  must  cross  the  creeks  at  the  borders 
of  his  farm  and  cross  or  follow  around  them  at  other  points. 
The  result  of  all  these  adverse  contacts  with  nature  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  exultation  which  comes  with  the  stimu- 
lation and  beauties  of  outdoor  life  mentioned  above.  They 
are  stultifying  influences  which  buffet  him  year  in  and  year 
out  and  to  which  he  must  continually  seek  to  make  easier 
adjustments  by  the  proper  organization  of  his  farm  enterprise, 
by  an  increased  use  of  machinery  and  other  modern  tech- 
nologies of  farming. 

The  standard  of  living  of  farm  families  is  comparatively 
lower  than  among  other  classes  of  equal  economic  importance. 
The  great  occupations  and  professions  of  society  are  carried 
on  because  the  persons  who  make  up  these  enterprises  find 
either  immediate  satisfaction  in  these  respective  pursuits  or 
because  they  expect  some  day  to  get  satisfaction  from  having 
followed  this  or  that  chosen  pursuit.  The  standard  of  living, 
while  it  is  chiefly  a  scientific  measure,  is  also  the  unconscious, 
and  many  times  the  conscious,  standard  by  which  men  measure 
their  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  their  position  and 
outlook  on  life.  The  farmer  in  most  cases  has  never  heard 
the  phrase  "standard  of  living."  He  may  never  have  carefully 
divided  his  demands  for  satisfactions  into  terms  of  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  health,  education,  religion,  recreation,  and 
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sociability.  He  may  never  have  used  the  high-sounding  words 
of  "wealth  and  welfare."  He  does  know,  however,  that  his 
business  must  pay,  that  he  must  get  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
out  of  both  his  hours  of  work  and  hours  of  leisure  and  that  he 
will  live  an  unsatisfactory  life,  maybe  leave  the  farm,  if  he 
does  not  have  economic  prosperity  and  peace  of  mind.  He, 
therefore,  naturally  looks  at  his  business  with  these  things  in 
mind. 

The  standard  of  living  is  the  yardstick  by  which  we  measure 
the  eflSciency  and  welfare  of  any  person  or  social  group.  A 
satisfactory  life  is  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  and 
people  are  so  universally  satisfied  with  tastes  which  they  have 
imbibed  from  their  own  home  surroundings,  that  it  seems  to 
some  an  impossibility  to  set  standards  of  social  efficiency  or 
social  welfare.  There  are  some  things,  however,  which  every 
one  will  recognize  as  necessary  to  life  if  life  is  to  be  worth 
living.  The  amount  or  degree  of  these  essential  things  may 
vary  according  to  occupational  needs  and  to  natural  environ- 
ments. If,  however,  any  one  of  them  is  completely  missing 
there  is  introduced  into  the  life  of  the  individual  or  group  an 
undesirable  element,  or  at  least  there  is  left  out  a  desirable 
element.  These  socially  necessary  things  are  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  health,  education,  religion,  recreation,  and  association 
with  other  persons. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  rural  welfare  demands  not 
only  means  and  methods  by  which  people  who  live  on  farms 
may  get  the  essentials  of  an  adequate  life,  but  also  demands 
that  there  be  developed  a  healthy  desire  for  these  things.  The 
problem  of  welfare  everywhere  can  best  be  equated  in  terms  of 
an  adequate,  progressive  standard  of  living.  Many  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  standard  of  living  constitute  the  subject  matter  of 
whole  chapters  in  this  book,  and  therefore  a  thorough  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  will  not  be  presented  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  since  the  farming  population  is  a  part  of  all  national  and 
world  human  relations,  the  farm  family  will  and  must  measure 
the  satisfactions  of  farm  life  in  terms  of  those  standards  of 
living  which  others  enjoy. 

If  we  will  compare  the  elements  in  the  standards  of  living 
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of  rural  and  urban  people  it  will  become  apparent  that  farm 
families  and  rural  communities  are  not  participating  equally 
with  city  people  in  the  cultural  standards  which  result  from 
what  we  call  civilization  and  advancement.  The  farmer's 
food  standards  are  usually  fairly  good.  A  study  of  thousands 
of  families  living  in  urban  and  rural  communities  reveals  the 
fact  that  an  average  rural  family  of  five  persons  consumes 
about  1,600  pounds  more  of  food  in  a  year  than  the  average 
city  family  of  equal  size.  Furthermore,  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  farm  family  to  have  fresh  food  than  is  the  case  with  city 
dwellers. 

Clothing  standards  are  difficult  to  compare  because  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  being  well  clad  it  is  desirable  to  be  well 
dressed.  The  failure  to  be  well  clad  and  thus  to  suffer  from 
extreme  exposure  is  not  as  prevalent  among  rural  people  as 
it  is  among  the  slum  dwellers  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
rural  people  often  find  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  fashion 
and  rural  women  and  young  people  sometimes  feel  the  chagrin 
that  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  a  difference  between  them 
and  city  folk,  due  to  a  difference  in  manner  of  dress. 

Bad  housing  is  quite  generally  thought  of  as  purely  a  city 
problem.  But  the  family  residence  is  one  of  the  weakest 
spots  in  farm  life.  It  is  difficult  or  expensive  to  have  water, 
light,  and  sewer  systems.  Few  country  homes  are  furnace 
heated.  There  are  no  municipal  regulations  or  housing  in- 
spections in  the  open  country.  The  results  are  that  old,  small, 
and  poorly  ventilated  houses  are  very  prevalent.  In  one 
Southern  state  a  careful  survey  indicated  that  42,000  farm 
families  were  living  in  one-  or  two-room  houses  and  over  6,000 
were  living  in  one-room  "shacks." 

Practically  all  the  health  facilities  and  agencies  are  located 
in  cities.  The  doctors  practically  all  live  there  and  the  hospi- 
tals, drug  stores,  and  clinics  are  practically  all  there.  The  re- 
sults are  that  while  a  few  decades  ago  the  sickness  and  death 
rates  were  universally  higher  in  the  city  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, now  there  are  four  states  in  the  Union,  each  containing 
one  or  more  great  cities,  whose  urban  death  rates  are  lower 
than  their  rural  death  rates.    The  rural  people  live  much  in 
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the  open  air  and  for  the  most  part  follow  healthful  occupa- 
tions, but  the  cities  are  solving  their  sickness  problems  much 
more  rapidly  than  rural  districts  are.  There  are  few  sanitary 
or  health  teachings  in  rural  districts,  and  health  demonstra- 
tions have  progressed  considerably  less  among  rural  than 
among  city  folk. 

In  education,  institutional  religion,  and  recreation,  rural 
people  are  universally  handicapped  when  measured  by  city 
standards.  The  schoolhouses  are  poorer,  the  teachers  less 
experienced,  the  school  year  shorter,  the  attendance  poorer, 
and  the  amount  of  money  expended  per  capita  for  education 
is  less.  Many  rural  children  must  yet  attend  one-room  schools, 
and  have  no  high  schools  in  their  communities.  Rural  libraries, 
art  galleries,  and  museums  are  exceedingly  few,  as  are  also 
books  and  magazines  in  the  homes.  The  rural  church  build- 
ing does  not  measure  up  to  the  city  church  structure.  The 
pastor,  in  thousands  of  cases,  does  not  live  in  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  Sunday  schools  many  times  do  not  operate 
throughout  the  year.  Rural  recreation  facilities  are  very  few. 
The  parks  and  playgrounds  are  practically  all  in  the  city  places. 
Neighborhood  and  community  organizations  are  few  and 
team  games  are  often  not  a  part  of  the  rural  boys'  and  girls' 
experience.  The  absence  of  recreational  opportunities  and 
facilities  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  farm  boys  and  girls,  and 
even  adults,  leave  the  country  for  the  city. 

The  absence  or  poverty  of  social  contacts  was  discussed  in  a 
previous  section  of  the  chapter.  If  we  are  to  measure  life  by 
the  eight  standards  of  living  briefly  surveyed  here,  viz.,  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  housing,  health,  education,  religion,  recrea- 
tion, and  social  contacts,  our  conclusions  will  have  to  be  that 
the  life  of  rural  people  is,  on  the  average,  lived  below  the 
city  standard  of  twentieth-century  civilization. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  task  of  citizenship  in  a  nation  to  see  that 
the  producers  of  the  primary  wealth  of  the  world  have  the  best 
which  modern  civilization  can  furnish.  Rural  life  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  happy  and  buoyant  life.  It  is  lived  in  the  great 
out-of-doors,  in  contact  with  the  direct  stimulation  and  beauty 
of  nature.    It  is  not  a  mechanically  restricted  life.    It  does 
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not  have  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  manufacturing  district,  the 
absolute  and  minute  routine  machine  process  of  the  factory, 
the  congestion  of  the  city  slum,  the  factory  whistle  to  tell 
persons  when  to  start  and  when  to  stop  work,  or  traffic  police- 
men to  tell  them  where  they  can  and  cannot  go.  The  rural 
person,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  probably  lives  a  life  of 
greater  individual  freedom  than  any  other  person  of  modern 
civilization.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not 
forces  and  factors  in  his  environment  which  tend  to  stultify 
his  life  and  in  some  cases  to  be  actually  harmful  to  him. 

In  periods  of  national  stress,  such  as  prevailed  during  the 
Great  War  it  is  natural  that  farmers,  as  all  others,  should 
measure  theh'  efficiency  in  national  terms  or  even  in  world 
terms.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  however,  that  the  farmer  will 
carry  on  his  enterprise  wholly  under  altruistic  stimulus  during 
times  of  falling  prices  and  under  conditions  far  removed  from 
world  affairs.  Efficiency  from  his  viewpoint  must  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  which  apply  directly  to  his  farm,  his  family, 
and  his  community  if  it  is  to  be  a  stimulus  to  urge  him 
to  greater  effort.  For  him  the  problem  of  efficiency  is  a 
problem  of  adjustment  to  his  own  immediate  physical  and 
social  environment.  He  measures  his  efficiency  by  whether  he 
is  winning  his  battle  against  nature,  whether  he  is  measuring 
up  to  the  general  standards  of  agricultural  economy,  whether 
he  is  making  a  success  out  of  farming.  He  is  also  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  his  family  and  community  life.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  pathological  elements  are  continually 
developing  in  his  home  and  neighborhood  because  of  poor 
farming  methods  or  poor  community  facilities.  Furthermore, 
as  we  have  above  noted,  he  is  somewhat  bound  to  measure  the 
efficiency  and  adequacy  of  his  life  in  terms  of  happy  adjust- 
ments between  his  farm  life  and  the  city  centers.  If  his  con- 
tacts with  the  business  enterprise  of  the  city  are  unhelpful  or 
unwholesome,  he  will  consider  it  an  agricultural  inefficiency. 

Recently  the  farmer  has  expanded  his  horizon  until  his 
problem  of  efficiency  includes  large  groups  of  farmers  and,  in 
some  cases,  all  farmers  of  the  nation.    He  has  become  class 
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conscious  and  is  not  only  asking  himself  whether  he  is  a  man 
with  a  program  of  improvement  and  advancement,  but  is  also 
asking  himself  whether  the  whole  class  to  which  he  belongs  is  a 
class  or  group  with  a  program  for  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. His  measure  of  efficiency  is  no  longer  a  static  measure. 
He  looks  to  the  future  and  wants  to  know  whether  his  outlook 
on  the  farm,  and  indeed  whether  the  outlook  of  farming  itself, 
is  one  of  possible  increasing  success.  The  viewpoint  of  the 
farmer,  even  though  tinged  with  selfishness,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  things  in  the  nature  of  the  "rural  problem," 
for  it  indicates  that  he  is  alive  to  his  own  problems  and,  being 
alive  to  them,  will  rapidly  see  to  their  solution. 

The  interest  which  the  people  of  the  farm  have  recently 
come  to  take  in  the  city  market  and  in  city  people  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  goods  which  are  bought  from  city  people.  Con- 
tacts with  the  city  and  its  mode  of  life  have  made  farmers 
highly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  country  lacks  many 
worth-while  and  enjoyable  things  which  city  people  have. 
The  paved  streets,  street  cars,  and  electric  lights  are  practically 
all  in  the  city.  Clean  clothes,  leisure,  art,  literature,  and 
amusement  centers  are  found  chiefly  in  the  city.  Furthermore, 
the  people  who  are  permitted  by  circumstance  and  opportunity 
to  participate  in  these  desirable  things  are  thought  to  be  more 
"urbane,"  "polite,"  "civil,"  and  "sophisticated"  than  those  who 
are  without  them.  Farm  people  for  the  most  part  do  not 
believe  that  city  people  are  superior  to  themselves,  but  they 
know  that  society  at  large  considers  the  social  status  of  the 
people  of  affairs  and  leisure  in  the  city  to  be  superior  to  the 
social  status  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Farmers  resent  this 
attitude  and  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  are  striving  to 
alter  the  attitude  and  the  situation  which  has  given  rise  to  it. 
They  desire,  and  rightfully  so,  to  be  of  equal  status  with  the 
urbanites. 

The  problem  of  seeing  that  justice  is  done  rural  people  in- 
volves the  whole  economic  policy  of  the  nation.  Farmers  are 
coming  to  know  their  importance  in  our  economic  life.  They 
are  organizing  to  obtain  their  fair  share  of  economic  dividends 
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and  to  furnish  their  community  the  best  cultural  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  which  modern  civilization  affords.  To  look 
upon  them  merely  as  individuals  is  not  only  unfair  to  them, 
but  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  place 
in  our  civic  life.  Farmers  constitute  a  great  occupational  or 
professional  group.  They  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  of  all 
members  of  society  by  means  of  the  major  economic  functions 
they  perform.  They  participate  in  and  help  to  make  our 
common  culture.  Because  of  their  isolation  and  lack  of  class 
organization  they  have  often  been  exploited  indirectly  and 
directly.  Their  growing  class  consciousness  and  a  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  others  of  their  place  in  society  in- 
dicate a  new  type  of  rural  life. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  re-establishment  or  rebuilding  of  the 
rural  community.  In  early  American  rural  life  every  person 
was  a  member  of  a  recognized  neighborhood  or  community. 
With  the  settlement  of  the  South,  the  Middle- West  and  the 
West,  the  isolated  individual  farmstead  became  the  prevailing 
mode  of  rural  settlement.  Even  under  these  conditions  there 
existed  a  unit  of  association  which  was  consciously  recognized 
as  a  country  neighborhood.  With  the  coming  of  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  into  rural  areas,  there  has 
taken  place  a  rapid  change  in  community  alignments.  The  old 
areas  of  association  have  very  largely  broken  down  and  no  new 
areas  of  association  have  yet  been  developed  to  take  their 
places. 

The  whole  system  of  human  relations  which  existed  in  the 
pioneer  stage  of  American  agriculture  was  predicated  by  the 
fact  that  farming  was  a  self-sufficient  economic  enterprise. 
Farmers  did  not  depend  very  much  upon  others  to  furnish 
them  any  of  the  necessities  of  life.  To-day  farming  is  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Rural  people  are  specialists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  products.  They  depend  upon  other  segments  of 
society  to  furnish  them  with  many  of  the  materials  and  serv- 
ices which  go  to  make  up  a  modern  standard  of  living.  The 
transfer  to  a  commercial  economy  has  made  necessary  many 
human  relations  which  a  century  or  even  a  few  decades  ago, 
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in  some  sections  of  the  country,  were  not  a  part  of  the  normal 
economic  and  social  life  of  farm  people. 

Because  farming  is  now  a  commercial  enterprise  the  local 
trade  center  must  be  a  part  of  the  rural  community.  The 
small  town  has  few  functions  to  perform  which  are  not  directly 
concerned  with  agriculture  in  one  way  or  another.  Farm  and 
town  people  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  working  out 
schemes  of  co-operation  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  mutu- 
ally helpful  to  each  other. 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and  good  roads  has 
come  the  possibility  of  larger  units  of  co-operation  among  the 
rural  people  themselves.  Consolidated  schools  are  replacing 
the  one-room  school.  Larger  parishes  are  possible  in  church 
organization.  All  economic  and  social  programs  in  the  country 
can  now  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  Such  changes,  how- 
ever, cannot  take  place  quickly.  The  old  school,  church,  and 
other  types  of  organization  have  been  institutionalized  over 
long  periods  of  actual  practice.  The  result  is  that  many  farm 
communities  are  retaining  intense  loyalties  to  the  old  scheme 
of  local  neighborhood  organizations  in  the  face  of  an  impera- 
tive need  for  larger  and  more  ejficient  units  of  co-operation. 

There  is  need  in  rural  communities  for  definite  forms  of 
economic  and  social  organization.  Cities  are  definite  geo- 
graphic areas  with  definitely  incorporated  municipal  existence. 
They  can  therefore  exercise  a  surer  control  and  direction  over 
the  economic  and  social  factors  which  influence  their  lives. 
Rural  communities  must  discover  or  develop  either  voluntary 
or  official  social  grouping  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  carry  out  community  plans  and  programs. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  There  are  two  kinds  of  human 
relations  that  are  of  major  importance  in  considering  American 
rural  life.  One  is  that  set  of  human  relations  which  constitutes 
the  home  and  local  community  life  of  farm  people,  and  the 
other  is  that  set  of  human  relations  which  maintains  between 
rural  dwellers  and  the  rest  of  society.  Both  of  these  sets  of 
relations  have  changed  sharply  in  recent  years.  Modern  rural 
home  and  community  life  is  vastly  different  to-day  from 
what  it  was  in  Colonial  or  pioneer  days.     The  farmer's  re- 
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lations  to  the  rest  of  society  are  growing  even  more  intimate 
and  complex. 

Farming  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  if  not  the  most 
fundamental,  economic  enterprise  in  the  world.  Farm  people 
and  rural  society  are  therefore  matters  of  great  concern  in  all 
human  society.  In  the  United  States  the  open  country  and 
small-town  populations  still  constitute  about  one-half  of  the 
national  population.  Whether  economic  efficiency  and  social 
well-being  prevail  in  country  life  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  nation.  It,  therefore,  behooves  the  nation  and 
persons  engaged  in  pursuits  other  than  farming  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  success,  efficiency,  and  well-being  are  inter- 
woven with  the  life  and  activities  of  the  rural  people. 

The  farmer's  human  contacts  have  been,  and  are  yet,  rela- 
tively few  in  comparison  with  those  of  city  dwellers.  Because 
of  this  the  stable  influences  of  such  institutions  as  the  home 
and  church  still  operate  in  a  dominating  fashion  in  the  lives 
of  rural  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer's  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  broader,  more  diverse  and  cosmopolitan 
culture  of  the  world  depends  upon  his  capacity  to  develop 
more  social  contacts  and  a  greater  gamut  of  human  relations. 
If  the  wholesome  and  character-building  influences  of  stable 
rural  institutional  life  can  be  retained  while  the  farm  popula- 
tion makes  successful  adaptations  to  the  commercial  world 
and  the  world  of  wider  culture,  there  should  develop  in 
America  a  unique  civilization.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
it  is  probable  that  the  rural  portion  of  our  society  will  follow 
the  way  of  older  nations  and  develop  in  our  rural  districts  a 
peasant  civilization. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Galpin,  C.  J.,  Rural  Life,  Chap.  II. 

Gillette,  J.,  Constructive  Rural  Sociology,  Chaps.  XIV  and 

XV. 
Sanderson,  D.,  The  Farmer  and  His  Community,  Chaps,  II 

and  XVIII. 
VoGT,  P.  L.,  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology,  Chaps.  II  and 

XVII. 
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Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  do  people  farm? 

2.  Is  the  drift  to  the  city  good  or  bad? 

3.  Why  do  the  middle  classes  of  the  city  consider  themselves 
superior  to  farmers? 

4.  Would  it  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  to  have  50  per  cent  of 
all  our  farmers  tenants? 

5.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  the  farmer  is  isolated? 
What  are  the  results  of  his  isolation? 

6.  Do  you  think  farmers  ought  to  organize  to  get  greater 
profits  on  their  products? 

7.  Why  is  the  rural  standard  of  living  low? 

8.  Describe  and  explain  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  rural  life  because  of  the  development  of  better  means  of 
transportation  and  communication. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  OUR  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  growing  instability  of  the  American  family  is  a  cause 
of  serious  social  problems.  There  are  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lion families  in  the  United  States.  As  was  stated  in  Chapter 
II,  our  society  is  more  nearly  universally  organized  on  the 
basis  of  family  units  than  any  other  except  that  of  govern- 
ment units.  The  power  and  capacity  of  the  family  to  mold 
the  life  of  the  citizen  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  agencies 
and  institutions  combined.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
moral  and  civic  results  of  having  lived  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  the  close  co-operation  and  teamwork  of  family  life. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which  society 
suffers  from  the  instability  and  particularly  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  homes. 

In  1922  there  was  one  divorce  for  every  seven  and  six- 
tenths  marriages  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  more  divorces  than  all  the  rest  of  the  so-called  Christian 
civilized  world  combined.  In  1905  there  was  one  divorce  for 
every  twelve  marriages  in  the  United  States.  France  at  that 
time  had  one  divorce  to  every  thirty  marriages,  Germany  one 
divorce  to  every  forty  marriages,  and  England  one  divorce  to 
every  four  hundred  marriages.  Furthermore,  our  divorce  rate 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
It  was  estimated  by  the  United  States  Census  Biu-eau  that 
there  were  148,554  divorces  granted  in  the  country  in  1922. 
In  1920  we  had  508,584  divorced  persons  in  our  population 
and  the  figures  did  not  include  those  who  had  been  divorced 
but  had  later  remarried.  There  have  been  granted  more  than 
1,000,000  divorces  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  divorce  rate  is  growing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population  and  much  more  rapidly  than  the  marriage  rate. 
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Between  1867  and  1888  the  number  of  divorces  increased  157 
per  cent  while  the  population  increased  only  about  60  per 
cent.  Between  1887  and  1906  divorces  increased  160  per  cent, 
while  the  population  increased  only  about  50  per  cent.  Be- 
tween 1906  and  1922  the  population  is  estimated  to  have  in- 
creased less  than  30  per  cent,  but  divorces  increased  106  per 
cent.  In  1870,  3.5  per  cent  of  all  marriages  were  terminated 
by  divorce;  in  1880,  4.8  per  cent;  in  1900,  8.0  per  cent;  and  in 
1922,  13.0  per  cent.  These  facts  prove  not  only  a  very  great 
instability  of  family  ties,  but  indicate  a  progressive  dissolution 
which  is  bound  to  lead  to  a  complete  breakdown  if  not  checked. 
It  is  a  problem  to  which  the  public  dares  not  be  blind  or  about 
which  it  can  ill  afford  to  be  complacent  unless  it  can  look  with 
complacency  upon  and  faith  in  some  form  of  society  in  which 
stable  family  life  is  non-essential. 

In  Colonial  times  such  a  thing  as  divorce  was  scarcely 
known.  Farming  was  the  chief  occupation  and  all  members  of 
the  family  were  employed  in  a  common  economic  pursuit. 
The  father  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  household  and  his 
wife  was  his  helpmate.  The  children  were  constantly  at  home 
and  were  subjected  to  the  constant  influence  of  a  thoroughly 
stable  family  organization.  Divorce  was  a  stigma  which  no 
family  could  afford  to  have  attached  to  it.  Conditions  have 
changed  from  that  time  to  to-day.  Every  family  is  a  part  of 
dozens  of  other  associations.  The  father,  except  in  the  rural 
districts,  works  away  from  home.  The  mother  may  also  work 
outside  the  home,  and  the  children  frequent  the  public  play- 
ground, enter  occupations  of  their  own,  or  are  drawn  outside 
the  family  environment  by  the  hundreds  of  attractions  fur- 
nished by  city  life.  The  home  is  now  in  competition  with  many 
other  agencies  and  is  less  stable  and  less  a  self-sufficient  social 
unit  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  causes  of  family  dissolution  are  a  part  of  our  complex 
and  democratic  social  life.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
family  life  are  not  simple  or  few.  Like  all  other  problems  of  a 
complex  and  democratic  society,  they  are  interwoven  with 
the  day-by-day  life  of  our  people.  There  has  developed  in 
America,  from  the  beginning  of  our  national  life,  a  spirit  of  and 
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belief  in  individual  freedom.  The  ideals  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
individual  in  America  supersede  all  other  ideals.  This  has  led 
to  an  enlargement  of  women's  rights  and  a  liberalism  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  children.  It  has  been  our  idea  that  a  situa- 
tion with  which  a  person  is  dissatisfied  was  sufficient  cause 
for  seeking  escape.  With  our  abundance  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom  of  political  action,  such  individualism  was 
possible.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have  built  a  set  of 
attitudes  which  are  inimical  to  many  things  which  require  co- 
operative action  and  mutual  agreement.  The  family,  as  all 
other  social  units,  finds  it  hard  to  maintain  its  solidarity  and 
stability  in  the  face  of  a  rampant  individualism. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  economic  organiza- 
tion. Almost  70  per  cent  of  all  persons  now  gainfully  em- 
ployed are  in  occupations  and  professions  which  take  them  out 
of  the  home.  The  factory  system  and  the  market  have  taken 
from  the  home  hundreds  of  tasks  once  performed  there.  The 
father,  often  the  mother,  and  sometimes  the  children,  work 
in  the  factory  or  in  some  occupation  outside  the  home. 
Whether  there  is  divorce  or  not  the  old  family  social  and  work 
unit  has  almost  universally  passed,  except  in  agriculture. 
The  home  life  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  because  of  the  lack 
of  continuous  contact  between  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  growing  independence  of  women  has  made  them  more 
capable  of  self-support.  The  occupations  and  professions  are 
now  open  to  them.  In  many  occupations,  on  account  of  the 
increased  use  of  machinery,  they  are  capable  of  competing 
with  men  in  production.  Universal  common  and  high  school 
education  and  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  have  equipped  them  for  the  professions.  They 
now  have  alternatives  to  becoming  housewives  and  are  thus 
not  dependent  upon  men  for  complete  financial  support  as 
they  used  to  be.  They  have  been  given  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  have  established  many  clubs,  organizations,  and  agencies 
in  which  they  have  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and 
habits  of  independent  action.  While  all  these  things  are  good, 
the  total  effect  is  that  women  no  longer  feel  that  they  must 
guard  the  integrity  and  stability  of  the  home  as  their  only 
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citadel  of  safety.  Two-thirds  of  all  divorces  in  the  United 
States  are  granted  upon  the  pleas  of  women,  which  is  evi- 
dence that  they  no  longer  feel  themselves  to  be  bound  for 
life  and  substance  to  the  family. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  with  the  failure  of  family 
income  to  keep  pace  with  it  is  to-day  a  quite  universal  cause 
of  discontent  among  the  lower  wage-earning  groups.  The 
increase  in  great  fortunes  has  made  it  possible  for  many  fami- 
lies to  live  in  luxury.  The  development  of  newspapers,  pic- 
ture shows,  places  of  public  meeting  and  city  life  has  made  it 
possible  for  all  people  to  know  something  of  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  rich.  The  result  is  a  continuous  struggle  to 
attain  heights  of  consumption  beyond  financial  means.  In- 
dustrial wages  are  based  upon  individual  competitive  bases, 
and  the  standard  of  living  is  based  upon  the  family  consump- 
tion unit.  That  is,  married  men  must  compete  for  jobs  with 
those  who  have  but  one  person  to  support,  but  must  them- 
selves support  families  on  their  earnings.  Their  incapacity 
to  supply  their  families  with  satisfactory  standards  of  living 
drives  the  mothers  and  children  into  the  factories  or  leads  to 
discontent  with  home  conditions,  both  of  which  contribute  to 
the  insecurity  and  instability  of  the  family  unit. 

We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  influences  of  city 
life.  Others  should  be  noted.  The  whole  complexity  of  city 
life  is  something  that  was  not  known  in  the  days  of  our  early 
stable  family  life.  Divorce  and  desertion  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  city  than  in  rural  districts.  In  the  city  every  factor 
that  we  have  thus  far  mentioned  is  present  to  a  greater  degree 
than  it  is  in  the  country,  unless  it  be  the  factor  of  individual- 
ism, and  even  individualism  in  terms  of  greater  opportunities 
to  choose  different  lines  of  endeavor  is  greater  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  In  the  city  the  housewives  have  more 
time  for  participation  in  distinctly  women's  clubs  and  agen- 
cies. The  competition  of  agencies,  institutions,  and  interests 
outside  the  home  is  greater,  the  influence  of  the  factory  is 
greater,  the  slums  with  their  bad  housing  and  low  standard  of 
living  are  there,  the  wide  and  noticeable  discrepancy  between 
classes  is  present,  and  the  opportunity  for  all  members  of  the 
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family  to  contribute  to  the  family's  common  economic  pursuit 
is  restricted.  All  these  facts  contribute  to  the  weakening  of  a 
close  family  life  and  apparently  contribute  to  the  instability 
of  the  family  as  a  social  institution. 

The  divorce  rate  is  almost  four  times  as  high  in  childless 
families  as  in  families  having  children.  Children  in  the  home 
not  only  give  an  added  cause  for  maintaining  the  union,  but 
alter  the  attitudes  of  the  parents  toward  each  other  and  give  a 
completely  different  atmosphere  to  home  life.  The  growing 
number  of  childless  families,  particularly  among  our  native- 
born  white  population,  is  probably  an  indirect  cause  for  many 
broken  families. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  mentioned,  most  of  which  are 
economic  in  nature,  there  are  changes  in  the  general  moral 
and  religious  facts  which  in  the  past  have  cemented  the 
family  into  a  close  solidarity.  It  has  not  been  long  since  no 
one  would  have  thought  of  getting  married  without  having  a 
minister  or  priest  to  conduct  the  ceremony.  Gradually  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  union  has  been  lost  by  transfer  from 
that  of  a  purely  religious  to  that  of  a  civil  sanction.  The 
simple  religious  belief  that  the  union  was  ordained  and  sanc- 
tified by  God  has  given  way  to  a  belief  that  it  is  a  civil  con- 
tract that  can  be  annulled  by  mutual  agreement  or  because  of 
having  been  violated  by  one  of  the  parties.  Whether  this 
transfer  has  been  good  or  bad  on  the  whole,  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  the  removal,  to  any  degree,  of  the  idea  that  the 
union  is  one  ordained  by  Providence  has  served  to  weaken  it 
and  thus  make  dissolution  easier. 

Together  with  the  change  in  sentiment  concerning  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  has  come  a  growth  in  the  reign  of  civil 
law  and  a  belief  that  a  thing  sanctioned  by  law  can  have  no 
bad  social  effects.  The  law  grants  divorces,  the  general  public 
knows  of  the  widespread  breakdown  of  family  ties,  and  like 
any  other  movement  it  gains  momentum  from  its  own  oper- 
ation.   Divorce  has  become  almost  a  fad  in  some  circles. 

The  fact  that  the  divorce  rate  is  considerably  lower  among 
our  foreign-born  citizens  than  among  our  native-born  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  practice  has  almost  become  a 
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psychological  movement.  When  we  come  to  the  legal  grounds 
upon  which  divorces  are  granted  we  are  dealing  with  much 
more  specific,  though  probably  less  trustworthy,  causes  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  family.  For  the  pleas  for  divorces  are  sure 
to  be  couched  in  terms  that  agree  with  those  specified  in  the 
laws  as  grounds  for  divorce.  The  parties  have  mutually  agreed 
to  separate  and  therefore  any  plea  is  satisfactory  to  both 
parties  which  they  and  the  lawyers  may  devise.  Since  there 
are  about  forty  different  pleas  upon  which  divorce  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  different  states,  persons  desiring  separation  are 
almost  sure  to  find  the  accomplishment  easy. 

The  census  report  on  divorces  granted  in  the  United  States 
between  1902  and  1906  gave  the  following  as  causes  for 
divorces  granted  during  that  period :  desertion,  38.5  per  cent ; 
cruelty,  23.5  per  cent;  adultery,  15.3  per  cent;  intemperance, 
3.9  per  cent;  neglect  to  provide,  3.8  per  cent;  and  miscellane- 
ous, 15.0  per  cent.  Two  of  these  grounds  are  undoubtedly 
actual.  The  others  may  be  fictitious  in  a  great  many  cases, 
simply  being  agreed  to  outside  of  court.  Desertion  must  be 
real,  even  though  planned  and  agreed  to,  for  the  courts  demand 
evidence  of  actual  desertion  before  granting  divorce.  Adultery 
is  a  sufficiently  grave  charge  not  to  permit  of  fictitious  concoc- 
tion or  mutual  agreement.  These  two  grounds  constitute 
cause  for  divorces  in  53.8  per  cent  of  all  cases.  In  one  case, 
desertion,  the  dissolution  has  actually  taken  place,  and  in  the 
other,  adultery,  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  union  has  been 
broken. 

Many  cases  of  family  dissolution  take  place  that  are  never 
recorded  by  the  courts.  Among  the  negroes  and  in  some  cases 
among  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  most  immoral  whites,  both 
separation  and  reunion  are  practiced  without  intervention  of 
the  court  or  any  other  formal  action.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  factors  of  modern  life  that  constitute  the 
causes  for  complete  family  dissolution  are  working  constantly 
in  all  society  to  weaken  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  family 
as  a  social  institution. 

Not  least  by  any  means  among  the  causes  for  divorce,  though 
a  cause  that  cannot  be  categorically  listed,  are  foolish,  indis- 
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creet  and  ill-advised  marriages.  The  family  is  a  social  institu- 
tion. Its  establishment  is  a  serious  step  in  life.  But  our 
romantic  notion  that  it  is  all  based  upon  an  indefinable  attrac- 
tion of  one  person  for  another,  without  a  recognition  of  its 
major  function  or  its  desirable  stability,  can  probably  be  as- 
signed as  the  chief  cause  for  family  instabihty  and  its  wide- 
spread dissolution.  No  other  one  of  our  social  institutions  is 
set  up  with  so  little  planning,  analysis  of  functions,  or  appreci- 
ation of  meaning  as  families  are.  The  results  are  that  any 
slight  cause  of  irritation  or  mere  incompatibiUty,  as  w^ell  as 
some  of  the  stern  factors  which  have  been  mentioned  are  used 
as  grounds  for  separation.  The  census  report  shows  that  25  per 
cent  of  all  divorces  take  place  within  two  years  after  marriage 
and  that  40  per  cent  take  place  in  less  than  five  years.  Cases 
are  on  record  where  divorce  has  taken  place  in  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  marriage.  These  facts  are  evidence  of  the 
lightness  and  lack  of  forethought  with  which  thousands  of 
marriages  are  consummated. 

The  problem  of  remedies  for  family  instability  and  dissolu- 
tion are  civic  problems.  If  we  were  to  consider  the  causes  of 
instability  and  dissolution  one  by  one  it  would  be  apparent 
that  not  one  of  them  is  an  individual  problem.  None  of  them 
will  eliminate  itself.  They  are  interwoven  in  the  trends  of 
our  common  social  life  and  must  be  solved  by  public  measures, 
public  enlightenment,  and  public  conscience  on  the  basis  of  a 
widespread  and  sure  knowledge  of  their  existence,  operation, 
and  significance. 

The  cause  of  undue  and  rampant  individualism  must  be 
remedied  by  an  emphasis  upon  our  growing  interdependence 
and  the  necessity  for  social  welfare  to  supersede  individual 
selfishness  and  even  individual  rights.  Those  causes  due  to 
changes  in  our  economic  organization  must  be  eliminated  by 
legislation  which  will  assure  the  wage-earning  father  a  suflfi- 
cient  income  with  which  to  support  his  family  on  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Those  due  to  the  growing  independence 
of  women  must  be  eliminated  by  the  supplying  of  community 
institutions  and  agencies  to  assist  them  in  the  proper  rearing 
of  their  children  and  a  re-emphasis  of  their  duty  to  the  race 
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as  mothers.  Those  indirectly  due  to  childless  families  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  teaching  men  and  women  the  sacred  duty 
and  privilege  of  parenthood  and  the  obligation  they  have, 
generally  as  well-to-do  and  enlightened  people,  not  to  let  the 
poor  and  ignorant  supply  all  of  the  next  generation. 

Many  legal  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  lessen  our 
divorce  rate.  Japan  reduced  her  divorces  one-half  by  legal 
measures.  Undoubtedly  fewer  grounds  for  divorce,  greater 
deliberation  by  the  courts  in  considering  pleas  for  divorce, 
making  desertion  and  non-support  a  crime,  the  elimination  of 
areas  of  prostitution,  the  passage  of  minimum  wage  laws,  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  the  passage  of  laws  safeguarding  mar- 
riage, would  all  help  to  lessen  the  number  of  divorces  by  re- 
moving the  grounds  for  separation.  But  the  chief  attack  must 
be  in  the  development  of  public  enlightenment  and  civic 
conscience.  There  is  no  way  that  a  community  or  a  civiliza- 
tion can  escape  the  responsibility  for  its  institutions.  It  must 
see  that  they  are  maintained  in  their  functioning  or  suffer 
the  maladjustments  due  to  their  breakdown. 

A  constructive  program  for  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of 
the  instability  and  dissolution  of  American  family  life 
demands  four  chief  lines  of  attack;  direct  legislation  concern- 
ing marriage  and  divorce,  supplementary  social  legislation 
dealing  with  the  facts  that  lie  back  of  the  obvious  causes, 
moral  and  civic  education  in  the  school,  churches,  homes, 
and  press,  and  the  development  of  a  social  consciousness 
concerning  the  problems  of  this  major  social  institu- 
tion. 

The  economic  bonds  which  at  one  time  held  the  family  to- 
gether have  been  weakened  and  the  old  patriarchal  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  family  has  given  way  to  democratic  ideals. 
The  family  of  the  future  must  depend  upon  the  mutual  love, 
altruism,  and  enlightenment  of  its  members  and  upon  the 
legal  and  educational  safeguards  which  the  public  provides 
for  its  integrity. 

Direct  legislation  concerning  marriage,  divorce,  and  deser- 
tion can  do  much  to  guarantee  the  solidarity  of  family  life. 
All  trivial  legal  grounds  for  divorce  should  be  eliminated. 
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Courts  of  domestic  relations  and  divorce  proctors  should  be 
provided.  Many  a  breach  that  is  later  hard  or  impossible  to 
heal  could  be  obviated  by  wise  court  council  and  deliberation 
on  the  causes  for  separation.  Checks  to  hasty  marriage 
should  be  made  legally  necessary.  Prostitution  and  venereal 
disease  should  be  outlawed.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  should  be  enacted.  But  the  causes  for  divorce  and  the 
results  of  family  dissolution  lie  chiefly  outside  the  integral 
family  maladjustments.  Legislation  concerning  these  causes 
is  needed  as  a  prevention  to  family  maladjustments.  Legisla- 
tion dealing  with  industrial  and  family  relations,  public  recrea- 
tion, community  health  and  morality,  housing,  infant  and 
maternal  care,  vice,  crime,  and  poverty,  is  essential  to  the  elim- 
ination of  the  underlying  causes  of  family  instability  and 
dissolution. 

//  we  luould  insure  the  integrity  and  stability  of  our  family 
life  we  mu^t  develop  social  enlightenment  and  good  human 
relations  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  real  solution  to  domestic 
problems,  as  to  all  other  problems,  lies  in  the  spread  of 
scientific  and  civic  knowledge  specifically  aimed  at  the  better- 
ment of  economic  conditions  and  general  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  When  a  nation,  conserving  and  developing 
its  natural  resources  and  seeking  to  educate  and  stimulate  its 
people  to  better  production,  also  seeks  to  educate  them  in  all 
values  of  life,  political  and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  it  has 
laid  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  all  of  its  civic  problems  as 
rapidly  as  they  arise  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Education  is  fundamentally  the  process  of  learning  new 
habits,  ideas,  and  ideals,  and  of  making  new  individual  and 
social  adjustments.  It  deals  with  the  preparation  for  life  and 
the  dynamic  processes  of  living.  Legislation,  on  the  other 
hand,  affects  the  individual  largely  after  life's  habits  are  set. 
It  is  necessarily  static  and  therefore  cannot  provide  for  changes 
and  transitions.  Legislation  is  a  very  good  tool  for  social 
preservation,  but  a  very  poor  tool  for  social  reform  or  recon- 
struction. The  solution  to  the  growing  instability  of  our 
family  life,  therefore,  rests  largely  upon  the  education  which 
persons  receive  in  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  home,        ,, 
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We  allow  children  to  pick  up  their  information  about  the 
most  sacred,  profound,  and  vital  functions  of  all  human  life 
from  the  gutters  and  the  slums.  They  learn  from  the  lips  of 
ignorance  and  vice  those  things  which  the  homes,  schools, 
and  churches  should  teach.  They  enter  marriage  to  suit  their 
own  convenience  or  pleasure.  They  are  never  taught  to  look 
upon  the  family  as  very  socially  necessary  or  upon  its  whole- 
someness  and  integrity  as  vital  to  all  good  individual  and 
social  life.  They  need  to  be  taught  health,  hygiene,  and  sani- 
tation in  the  schools.  They  need  to  be  taught  particularly 
home-making  and  vocational  proficiency  in  the  school  and 
home.  They  need  to  be  taught  the  physical,  moral,  and  civic 
significance  of  marriage  and  family  life  in  the  church,  home, 
and  school.  These  are  not  difficult  things  to  teach.  The 
atmosphere  in  which  they  can  be  taught,  however,  demands 
the  elimination  of  prudish  or  purist  notions  about  them  and 
the  establishment  of  a  deep  appreciation  of  their  naturalness 
and  the  social  necessity  for  the  obtaining  of  such  knowledge. 

Education  on  domestic,  civil,  and  moral  issues  should  not 
stop  with  the  instruction  of  children  or  the  task  of  instruction 
be  confined  to  the  home,  church  and  school.  All  reform  and 
reconstruction,  as  well  as  legislation,  await  an  enlivened  public 
opinion  and  public  conscience.  Newspapers,  the  public  plat- 
form, and  the  stage,  all  assist  in  developing  the  ideas  and 
emotional  life  of  the  people.  Too  often  the  affairs  of  family 
life  are  handled  flippantly  by  these  agencies  or  the  agencies 
are  used  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  evils  without  proposing 
remedies  for  them.  Divorce  scandals  and  the  society  columns 
fill  the  major  portion  of  the  space  newspapers  give  to  domestic 
relations.  The  picture  shows  and  novels  play  up  illicit  sex 
conduct  in  order  to  make  dramatic  and  emotional  plots.  Sex 
vices  are  joked  about  or  accepted  as  necessary  evils,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  strike  at  the  vitals  of  the  family's 
integrity  as  surely  as  treason  does  at  the  integrity  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  popularized  arson  or  plunder  would  at  the  institu- 
tion of  private  property.  The  individual  within  the  family 
circle  is  a  private  person,  but  the  family  is  a  social  institution 
and  any  tendency  in  public  affairs  or  practices  of  private  life 
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that  threaten  its  existence  are  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  public  will  and  pubUc  conscience. 

There  are  instances  when  the  sanctity  of  any  individual 
must  supersede  all  social  institutions.  There  are  instances 
where  the  preservation  of  one  institution  necessitates  sharp 
modifications  in  the  operation  of  other  institutions.  There  is 
need  for  continuous  modification  in  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  all  social  forms.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  any 
form  of  social  organization,  whose  function  is  so  vital  as  to 
have  raised  it  to  the  plane  of  institutionahzation,  goes  com- 
pletely out  of  existence.  Even  then  its  dissolution  is  very 
slow.  More  often  the  dissolution  of  one  or  more  social  in- 
stitutions means  a  breakdown  in  the  civilization  of  which  they 
are  the  foundation.  History  is  replete  with  such  examples. 
The  tragedy  is  generally  enacted  without  the  general  popula- 
tion being  conscious  of  it.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  tragedy 
is  being  enacted  in  our  midst.  Family  life  as  a  whole  is  an 
institution.  Its  functions,  those  of  bearing  and  rearing  chil- 
dren to  successful  biological  maturity  and  teaching  them  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  our  civilization,  are  vital  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  race  and  continuance  of  our  culture.  This 
institution,  however,  is  made  up  of  more  than  twenty  million 
segments,  or  individual  families,  in  the  United  States.  Each 
is  looked  upon  as  a  private  organization  whose  integrity  and 
destiny  are  of  no  concern  to  those  outside  its  circle.  Its  dis- 
solution is  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  matter  for  mutual  agree- 
ment, or  at  least  its  integrity  to  depend  only  on  a  contractional 
basis. 

Any  widespread  stoppage  or  breakdown  in  industry  is 
immediately  reflected  throughout  the  interdependent  eco- 
nomic world.  Failures  of  governments  to  work  are  immedi- 
ately known  to  a  goodly  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  same 
is  true  to  some  degree  of  schools  and  churches.  These  institu- 
tions are  public  in  nature,  not  only  because  they  are  social 
institutions,  but  because  their  continuance  depends  on  the 
constant  participation  of  the  public  in  their  successful  oper- 
ation. The  family  is  different.  Its  functions  are  as  vital  as 
those  of  any  of  the  other  institutions,  but  its  continuance  is 
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thought  to  be  a  problem  of  its  own  members  solely.  Because 
of  this  fact  it  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  difficult 
elements  in  our  complex  social  life  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Unless  we  can  eliminate  all 
the  facts  of  habit  and  personality  which  make  one  individual 
a  socially  undesirable  mate  for  another  it  will  be  undesirable 
to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  separation.  Insanity,  cruelty, 
criminality,  and  venereal  disease  on  the  part  of  one  member 
of  the  marriage  union  are  things  from  which  the  other  mem- 
ber must  be  shielded  not  only  for  his  or  her  own  sake,  but  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  If,  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  dissolu- 
tion shall  not  take  place  in  thousands  of  cases,  the  prevention 
must  be  found  in  the  elimination  of  the  factors  and  habits  of 
individual  character  which  now  make  it  desirable.  These 
accomplishments  lie  outside  the  power  of  the  family.  They 
must  be  recognized  as  tasks  of  communities,  states,  and 
nations. 

Unless  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  activities  of  such  insti- 
tutions as  industries,  which  encroach  upon  the  family  and 
destroy  the  solidarity  of  its  life,  we  shall  have  to  accept  or 
plan  modifications  in  both  family  and  industrial  life.  We 
cannot  afford  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  progress  in  industrial 
organization  for  better  production,  nor  could  we  accomplish 
such  a  reversion  if  we  chose.  Our  only  alternative  is  to 
recognize  the  fundamental  interdependence  of  all  institutions 
and  the  inter-relation  of  their  functions,  and  develop  a  great 
enough  degree  of  public  enlightenment  concerning  these  facts 
to  make  each  serve  the  social  purpose  of  the  other.  This  will 
mean  the  sacrificing  of  private  industrial  gains  in  behalf  of 
family  wages  to  the  father,  the  elimination  of  the  congested 
slum  areas  of  the  industrial  centers,  the  taking  over  by  com- 
munities of  a  large  portion  of  the  educational,  recreational, 
and  occupational  training  of  the  children,  and  the  guarantee- 
ing of  sufficient  family  income  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce 
compulsory  attendance  at  school. 

A  long  history  of  development  and  social  change  lies  between 
the  closely  knit,  highly  unified,  and  carefully  guarded  family 
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life  of  the  early  Hebrews  and  Romans  and  the  loosely  organ- 
ized households  of  our  modern  democracies,  in  which  each 
member  is  supposed  to  have  personal  rights  and  where  a  per- 
sonality is  sacred  in  its  freedom  for  development.  A  vast 
transition  has  taken  place  in  the  industrial,  political,  reUgious, 
and  educational  life  of  the  world  during  this  period.  Family 
life  is  part  and  parcel  of  this  change,  but  its  fundamental  func- 
tions have  never  changed.  It  is  stiU  our  only  sanctioned  form 
of  social  life  for  bearing  and  rearing  children,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  for  countless  generations  in  the  future. 
Some  way  must  therefore  be  found  better  to  guard  its  in- 
tegrity and  guarantee  its  continuance. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  II. 

BuRCH  and  Patterson,  The  Problems  0/  American  Democracy, 
Chap.  XXXVIII. 

Dealey,  J.  Q.,  The  Family  in  its  Sociological  Aspects,  Chap. 
IX. 

Ellwood,  C.  a..  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Chap. 
VIII. 

GooDSELL,  G.,  The  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and  Edu- 
cational Institution,  Chaps.  XIII  and 
XIV. 

Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Chap.  VII. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  influences  in  your  community  are  most  detrimental 
to  the  homes  of  the  community? 

2.  What  do  you  think  of  allowing  persons  to  separate  by 
mutual  agreement  without  the  intervention  of  the  law? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  not  permitting  divorce 

at  all? 

4.  Is  sex  vice  an  individual  concern  only?    Why  or  why  not? 

5.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  Bon  of  a  very 
poor  family  and  the  son  of  a  very  rich  family? 

6.  What  should  be  the  role  of  religion  in  solving  the  problems 
of  family  instability? 

7.  How  would  you  go  about  it  to  create  a  public  opinion  which 
would  allow  the  dissolution  of  family  life? 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HUMAN   RELATIONS  AND   THE   SOCIALLY   DEFICIENT 

MEMBERS  OF  SOCIETY,  THE  DEFECTIVE  AND 

THE  DEPENDENT 

Every  nation,  state,  and  local  community  has  a  number  of 
persons  in  it  who  are  so  different  from  the  normal  persow^ 
physically,  mentally,  or  morally  as  to  constitute  grave  social 
problems.  If  everyone  in  society  were  exactly  like  every 
one  else,  life  would  be  humdrum  indeed.  It  is  fortunate  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  one  hand,  any  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  action  in  a  group  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon 
the  similarity  of  its  members.  Their  physical  similarity  is 
not  so  important  as  their  mental  similarity,  and  their  moral 
similarity  is  even  more  important  than  either  their  physical  or 
their  mental  similarities.  On  the  other  hand,  physical  dis- 
similarities such  as  those  which  exist  universally  between  the 
white,  black,  and  yellow  races  constitute  the  basis  of  some 
of  our  greatest  social  problems. 

If  a  person  is  physically  handicapped  by  ill  health  or  de- 
formity he  is  incapable  of  playing  his  full  part  in  economic 
and  social  activity.  If  he  is  mentally  deficient  he  is  incapable 
of  full  participation  in  the  life  of  the  group  because  of  his 
incapacity  to  communicate  freely  with  its  members,  to  under- 
stand the  group's  ways  of  life  and  thought,  or  to  contribute  to 
its  development.  If  he  is  morally  deficient  he  will  fail  or 
refuse  to  abide  by  the  group's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  so 
will  constitute  a  perpetual  disturbance  in  its  midst. 

The  socially  deficient  members  of  society  are  usually  classi- 
fied into  three  groups — the  dependent,  the  defective,  and  the 
delinquent.  Dependency,  usually  called  poverty,  may  be  due 
to  one  or  many  causes.  Among  its  causes  may  be  defective- 
ness and  delinquency.    Delinquency,  in  turn,  may  be  due  to 
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defectiveness  or  may  result  directly  from  a  person's  not  being 
able  to  obtain  the  degree  of  economic  independence  which  is 
normal.  No  matter  what  the  causes  of  social  deficiency  are, 
they  make  persons  incapable  of  living  and  acting  as  other 
members  of  society  do,  and  so  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  all  communities.  Each  community  must  rec- 
ognize its  socially  deficient  members  as  a  part  of  its  citizenry 
and  must  provide  for  dealing  with  the  problems  incident  to 
their  existence. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  35,000  persons  who  are 
totally  deaf,  52,000  who  are  totally  blind,  200,000  who  are 
insane,  and  probably  from  300,000  to  500,000  who  are  feeble- 
minded. We  have  13,500,000  cases  of  disease  annually,  and 
probably  500,000  persons  who  are  totally  or  partially  depend- 
ent on  community,  state,  or  national  financial  assistance. 
We  send  more  than  500,000  persons  to  jails  or  reformatories 
each  year  and  the  number  who  are  penalized  by  fines  is 
much  greater  even  than  this.  There  are  probably  over  two 
million  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  dealt  with  by 
some  municipality,  county,  or  state  because  of  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  socially  abnormal  in  one  or  more  ways. 

There  is  great  need  for  the  development  of  enlightened  and 
humane  public  opinion  on  the  issues  concerned  with  the 
socially  deficient  members  of  society.  The  impersonal  rela- 
tions which  exist  in  a  large  and  complex  society  make  it  easy 
to  neglect  the  task  of  justice  to  the  socially  deficient.  When 
communities  are  no  larger  than  families  and  tribes  the  exis- 
tence of  the  socially  deficient  persons  was  easily  known  and 
their  menace  to  the  group  was  recognized  and  felt  by  all.  In 
a  nation  of  100,000,000  people  it  is  easy  for  10  per  cent  of  the 
population  to  be  so  socially  deficient  as  to  drag  down  the  level 
of  all  without  the  general  population  being  clearly  conscious 
of  their  presence.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
social  institutions  to  care  for  these  classes  has  removed  many 
of  them  from  our  midst.  Furthermore,  the  establishment  of 
statutory  laws  removing  their  treatment  to  a  large  degree 
from  voluntary  to  public  responsibility,  tends  to  lessen  the 
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humanitarian  sentiments  which  ought  to  prevail  if  justice  is 
to  be  done. 

We  have  better  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology  than  ever  before.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  more  cognizant  of  the  causes  and  meaning  of  social 
deficiency  than  ever  before.  The  great  tasks  in  regard  to  these 
classes  are  those  of  gaining  information  concerning  their  exis- 
tence and  their  menace  to  society,  and  of  applying  our  knowl- 
edge of  disease  and  health,  character  and  habit  formation,  and 
wise  social  adjustments  to  them.  These  tasks  cannot  be  ac- 
complished on  the  basis  of  an  easy  theory  of  the  innate  per- 
verseness  of  the  socially  deficient,  a  simple  faith  in  legal 
remedies,  or  a  tacit  acceptance  of  old  methods  of  treatment. 
They  must  be  accomplished  by  a  knowledge  of  the  growing 
interdependence  of  all  parts  of  society  and  an  anxiety  to  see 
the  eflBciency  and  welfare  of  community  life  increased  by 
eliminating  the  factors  in  it  which  generate  the  social  mal- 
adjustments of  all  classes. 

The  socially  deficient  members  of  society  are  persons  who 
are  so  defective  in  personal  adjustments,  in  one  or  more  ways, 
that  they  cannot  cope  with  the  social  situations  which  con- 
front them  day  by  day.  They  cannot  work  out  their  adjust- 
ments without  the  assistance  of  the  group.  It  is  a  tragic  com- 
mentary on  social  intelligence  that  the  plight  of  such  persons 
is  observed  by  the  great  mass  of  people  more  from  the  stand- 
point of  morbid  curiosity  than  with  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Only  slightly  less  tragic  is  the  fact  that  casual  and 
sentimental  alms-giving  is  often  substituted  for  personal 
understanding  of  and  social  justice  to  the  socially  mal- 
adjusted. 

How  should  a  community,  state,  or  nation  handle  its  defec- 
tives and  what  should  be  its  attitude  toward  them?  We  have 
noted  that  the  totally  blind  and  deaf  constitute  almost  90,000 
members  of  our  national  group  and  that  the  insane  and  feeble- 
minded constitute  about  600,000.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  at  least  500,000  cripples  in  the  United  States.  That  is, 
we  have  about  1,200,000  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
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so  defective  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  state  to  care  for 
them  in  institutions  or  to  help  them  in  some  other  way. 

The  problem  of  insanity  is  becoming  greater  every  year. 
We  are  learning  more  about  it  because  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  psychology.  The  increasing  number  of  pleas 
of  insanity  now  being  presented  in  criminal  cases  is  doing 
much  to  acquaint  people  with  mental  diseases.  We  are  coming 
to  know  that  borderline  insanity  or  psychoneurosis  is  the 
cause  of  many  disturbances  and  maladjustments  in  all  phases 
of  personal  and  social  life.  In  early  society  insane  persons 
were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  demons  or  to  be  affected  by 
the  moon.  It  is  from  the  latter  idea  that  we  got  the  word 
lunacy,  meaning  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  moon.  Many 
insane  persons  were,  and  are  even  yet  to-day,  thought  to  be 
perverse  or  mean.  The  practices  resulting  from  these  beliefs 
were  punishment,  incantation  to  dispossess  them,  or  disre- 
gard of  them  if  they  were  not  dangerous.  We  now  know  that 
they  are  people  who  are  sick  or  diseased,  though  we  have  not 
yet  removed  the  stigma  from  them  as  we  have  from  those 
who  suffer  from  other  illness. 

In  recent  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in  curing  in- 
sanity. The  results  are  that  the  stigma  of  mental  diseases 
is  gradually  becoming  less.  We  no  longer  speak  of  "insane 
asylums,"  but  of  "hospitals  for  the  insane."  When  society 
comes  to  recognize  these  institutions  purely  as  hospitals  and 
is  willing  to  support  them  as  hospitals,  they,  as  social  institu- 
tions, will  be  able  to  carry  their  success  in  complete  mental 
rehabilitation  much  further  than  they  now  do.  Sooner  or 
later  we  may  hope  that  their  status  will  be  further  changed  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  extend  their  services  to  the  gen- 
eral population  (as  is  now  the  case  in  some  institutions),  and 
thus  to  act  as  preventive  as  well  as  curative  agencies. 

The  feeble-minded  constitute  probably  the  greatest  menace 
to  society  of  any  of  our  socially  deficient  classes.  They  are 
not  often  physically  dangerous,  as  is  the  case  of  the  criminal 
or  some  of  the  insane.  They  are  often  capable  of  partially 
making  their  way  in  the  world.  But  they  constitute  some- 
thing like  2  per  cent  of  our  population  and  they  contribute 
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more  offspring  each  generation  than  do  the  same  number  of 
normal  members  of  society.  They  and  their  children  con- 
tribute most  of  our  dependents  and  delinquents  and  they  are 
magnets  for  all  kinds  of  immoralities  in  every  community  of 
the  nation. 

The  feeble-minded  are  classified  into  three  groups — ^the 
idiots  who  never  attain  a  mental  efficiency  greater  than  that 
of  a  normal  child  of  two  years  of  age;  the  imbeciles  whose 
mental  ages  range  between  two  and  seven  years;  and  the 
morons  whose  mental  ages  are  above  seven  but  below  twelve. 
Most  idiots  are  incapable  of  procreation  and  so  do  not  perpetu- 
ate their  kind  in  society.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  so  ob- 
viously helpless  and  thus  burdensome  to  their  own  families 
that  society  quite  generally  cares  for  them  in  institutions. 
They  are  the  most  noticeable  but  the  least  troublesome  mental 
defectives. 

The  imbeciles  have  a  higher  mental  efficiency  and  are  often 
capable  of  partial  self-support.  They  are  therefore  harbored 
in  their  parental  homes  or  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  the 
community.  Their  offspring,  most  often  illegitimate,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  imbeciles,  epileptics  or  idiots.  They  and 
the  morons  are  the  contributors  to  our  perpetual  and  increas- 
ing stream  of  mentally  deficient.  Imbeciles  are  so  defective 
that  they  should  be  incarcerated  and  given  institutional  care. 
They  can  be  made  self-supporting  to  a  large  degree  and  thus 
not  be  one-tenth  the  burden  to  society  if  cared  for  in  institu- 
tions as  they  are  in  costs  of  crime,  poverty,  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  kind  if  left  in  society  at  large. 

The  morons  are  so  near  normal  that  they  are  often  consid- 
ered merely  queer.  They  become  the  village  fools,  the  pros- 
titutes, and  often  the  criminals  of  the  community.  They  in- 
termarry with  their  own  kind  or  with  normal  persons  and 
create  some  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  life  by  way  of  broken 
homes,  criminal  and  dependent  families,  backward  and  delin- 
quent children,  illiterate  voters,  and  general  economic  and 
social  inefficiency.  They  are  so  near  normal  that  they  are 
difficult  to  detect.  Usually  they  show  up  early  as  retarded 
children  in  schools.    As  such  they  should  be  placed  in  special 
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classes  and  trained  for  specific  tasks.  About  the  only  solution 
that  can  be  offered  for  their  elimination  from  society  is 
eugenics.  They  are  products  of  poor  human  stock  and  the 
chief  solution  to  their  menace  is  to  leave  them  out  of  the  next 
generation,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  are  so  obviously  handicapped  and 
are  yet  so  normal  in  all  other  ways  that  we  almost  universally 
assume  humanitarian  attitudes  toward  them  and  quite  gener- 
ally provide  adequate  training  for  them  in  state  institutions. 
The  crippled  are  obviously  handicapped,  but,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  become  cripples  after  birth, 
we  have  not  yet  come  to  provide  adequately  for  them. 

The  proper  care  and  treatment  for  the  defective  members 
of  society  would  provide  the  following: 

1.  Hospitals  for  the  insane  where  they  could  be  treated, 
many  of  them  cured,  and  all  of  them  humanely  dealt 
with. 

2.  Asylums  for  the  idiots. 

3.  Schools  and  colonies  for  the  imbeciles  and  low-class 
morons,  where  they  could  be  trained  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible for  self-support  and  kept  from  perpetuating  their 
kind. 

4.  State  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  which  will  train  them 
for  complete  self-support  and  self-respect. 

5.  Rehabilitation  and  vocational  schools  for  the  crippled. 
We  have  recognized  the  desirableness  and  justice  of  the 
provision  for  those  crippled  who  were  maimed  in  the 
war  and  have  proved  the  economic  practicability  of  their 
rehabilitation.  We  should  expand  the  program  to  in- 
clude all  those  who  are  injured  in  our  industrial  pursuits 
or  who  are  born  handicapped. 

What  provisions  should  a  community  make  for  its  depend- 
ents and  what  should  he  its  attitude  toward  them?  Among 
the  dependents  in  society,  in  addition  to  the  defectives,  we 
find  the  sick  and  the  invalid,  the  poor  and  ne'er-do-well,  the 
unemployed  and  vagrant,  the  widows  and  children  of  broken 
homes,  and,  of  course,  the  little  children  and  aged  persons. 
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Every  one  of  us  is  dependent  on  other  persons  and  their 
activities,  but  most  of  us  are  capable  of  mutual  assistance. 
Those  whom  we  classify  as  dependents  are  people  whom  pri- 
vate or  public  charity  must  support  a  part  or  all  the  time. 
Many  may  be  poor  and  even  poverty-stricken  but  they  are 
not  paupers  unless  the  community,  state,  or  nation  has  to 
provide  them  with  the  essentials  of  life  by  alms  of  some  kind. 

A  poor  person  is  merely  one  who  does  not  have  as  much 
property  or  income  as  the  average  citizen  of  the  community 
has.  A  person  who  is  considered  to  be  comparatively  rich  in 
one  community  might  be  considered  comparatively  poor  in 
some  other  community.  A  poverty-stricken  person  is  one  who 
cannot  provide  more  for  himself  than  the  so-called  mere  neces- 
sities of  life,  though  he  may  prefer  to  go  without  other  things 
than  to  take  alms.  A  pauper  is  a  person  who  depends  upon 
public  alms  in  some  form  and  for  whom  the  public  or  some 
private  organization  or  agency  provides  support.  Technically 
only,  one  who  is  a  ward  of  the  state  is  a  pauper. 

In  a  society  of  serfdom  or  slavery  there  was  practically  no 
poverty  of  the  type  we  know  to-day.  Each  feudal  lord  or 
slaveholder  considered  the  human  group  under  his  control 
as  a  unit  and  cared  for  them  just  as  he  did  other  property. 
In  a  democratic  society,  whose  creed  is  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
equality,  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  liberty  lead  to  in- 
equalities, and  always  the  exercise  of  liberty  and  the  main- 
tenance of  equality  depend  upon  the  practice  of  fraternity. 
The  assumption  is  that  each  of  us  is  willing  to  assume  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  for  all  others  in  return  for  the  liberty, 
freedom,  and  rights  granted. 

Upon  the  attitude  of  the  public  depends  not  only  how  we 
handle  the  problems  connected  with  our  dependents,  but  to  a 
large  degree  the  amount  of  poverty  we  have.  For  centuries 
it  was  assumed  that  poverty  was  a  result  of  the  natural  per- 
verseness  of  human  beings  and,  therefore,  the  correct  way  to 
deal  with  it  was  thought  to  be  to  punish  those  who  could  not 
support  themselves,  unless  they  were  obviously  defective. 
Even  then  their  defects  were  thought  to  be  a  result  of  their 
parents'  sins  and  so  constituted  a  stigma  upon  the  family. 
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Persons  were  driven  from  the  community,  cast  into  jail,  or 
forced  to  work  under  the  impulsion  of  public  supervision. 
Later  the  attitude  changed  to  one  of  fatality.  The  words  of 
Jesus  that  the  "poor  ye  have  with  ye  always"  was  taken  as 
the  enunciation  of  a  law  of  nature.  Poverty  was  thought  to 
be  a  part  of  God's  ordained  order,  and  the  poor  to  furnish  his 
people  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  virtue  of  charity.  Ac- 
cordingly, alms  were  given  freely  and  dependency  was  en- 
couraged to  the  extent  that  it  became  a  dire  menace  to  many 
mediaeval  European  countries.  In  India  and  China  sucn 
notions  prevail  to  some  degree  to-day,  with  the  result  that 
communities  are  infested  with  professional  beggars,  sup- 
ported by  persons  not  so  much  interested  in  the  beggars  as 
in  the  selfish  virtue  of  giving  alms. 

To-day  we  recognize  poverty  and  our  dependents  as  results 
of  our  complex  social  life.  We  know  that  our  great  natural 
resources,  our  free  education,  and  our  capacity  to  produce 
enough  or  more  consumable  goods  than  are  necessary  for  all 
our  people's  needs  make  poverty  very  largely  a  solvable  prob- 
lem. We  are,  therefore,  starting  to  study  it  with  a  conviction 
that  it  can  be  reduced,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  those  w^ho  are 
dependent  and  to  the  good  of  the  pubhc  at  large.  Its  causes 
are  being  recognized  as  maladjustments  in  our  economic  and 
social  organizations  and  its  solution  is  recognized  as  part  of 
the  task  of  an  enlightened  citizenship. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  dependency  lies  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  its  causes.  But  its  causes  are  complex  and  their 
elimination  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  We  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  continue  to  care  for  those  caught  in  the  com- 
plexities of  our  economic  and  social  machinery,  while  public 
opinion  and  pubhc  enlightenment  make  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  adjustments  necessary  to  the  ehmination  of  its 
causes.  Some  European  countries,  notably  England,  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  the  whole  problem  by  elaborate  systems 
of  social  insurance.  This  plan  of  solution  looks  upon  accidents, 
sickness,  old  age,  invalidism,  and  even  unemployment  as  nat- 
ural, though  for  the  most  part  temporary  failures  of  the  eco- 
nomic machinery  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  all  the  people. 
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It  looks  upon  social  insurance  not  as  a  scheme  of  charity,  but  as 
a  plan  for  pooling  the  problems  incident  to  the  irregularities, 
uncertainties,  and  risks  of  making  a  living.  It  therefore  holds 
the  individual,  the  industries,  and  the  state  mutually  respon- 
sible for  the  misfortune  and  handicaps  which  persons  suffer 
in  our  complex  industrial  society.  It  believes  that  industry 
should  be  held  at  least  partially  responsible  for  its  human 
breakage  as  well  as  for  its  material  wastes  and  capital  risks. 
It  does  not  believe  that  the  individual's  responsibility  should 
be  wholly  eliminated  and  it  looks  upon  the  state  or  govern- 
ment as  responsible  for  the  efl&ciency  and  welfare  of  all  its 
people.  It  therefore  requires  that  the  industrial  establish- 
ment, the  individual,  and  the  state  each  assist  in  paying  the 
premium  on  the  insurance  in  order  that  the  individual  or 
family  may  get  the  dividends  upon  which  to  live  in  periods  of 
misfortune  or  depression. 

Communities,  states,  and  nations  should  go  and  are  going 
further  by  preventing  disease  and  fostering  health.  They  are 
controlling  infectious  and  contagious  disease,  providing  health 
inspection  and  education,  safeguarding  milk  and  water 
supplies,  providing  public  health  laboratories  and  clinics,  legis- 
lating concerning  work  conditions  and  environments,  forbid- 
ding the  marriage  of  defectives,  furnishing  care  and  support 
for  mothers  at  the  time  of  child  birth,  and  by  all  such  practices 
making  people  more  capable  of  self-support  and  financial  inde- 
pendence. They  are  providing  charitable  institutions  which 
seek  to  help  persons  overcome  their  handicaps  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  to  care  for  them  permanently  in  case  they  are 
aged  or  incurable.  Whenever  possible  an  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  persons  out  of  public  institutions  in  order  that  the  home, 
school,  church,  and  community  influences  may  play  their 
part  in  making  and  helping  them  live  normal  lives.  All  of 
them  are  good,  but  the  stream  of  the  poverty-stricken  and 
especially  of  the  poor  continues  to  widen  and  deepen  as  society 
advances.  Evidently  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  cures. 
It  must  be  found  in  prevention.  Prevention,  in  turn,  must  be 
found  in  better  adjustments  in  all  human  relations  in  order 
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that  so  many  persons  may  not  stumble  and  fall  in  the  struggle 
for  normal  existence. 

The  task  of  preventing  poverty  illustrates  the  complexity 
of  modern  human  relations.  Poverty  is  always  a  result  of  not 
having  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  normal  standard  of  living. 
Automatically,  therefore,  the  prevention  of  poverty  is  related 
to  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  economic  dividends. 
Economic  dividends  are  distributed  by  means  of  wages,  inter- 
est, rent,  the  sale  of  goods,  the  dividends  on  investments,  or 
gifts.  All  of  these  methods  of  distributing  economic  rewards 
are  involved  in  complex  human  relations.  Each  of  these 
relationships  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Each  of  them  would  need  to  be  discussed  at  great  length  if 
adequate  consideration  were  to  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the 
prevention  of  poverty.  Space  will  not  permit  elaboration. 
What  will  be  done  will  be  to  select  a  few  samples  of  poverty 
and  attempt,  by  a  short  analysis  of  each,  to  show  how  com- 
plex their  causes  are,  how  several  causal  factors  are  usually 
found  in  combination,  and  how  each  is  so  interwoven  with  in- 
fluences that  lie  beyond  the  individual's  control  that  it  is 
a  social  problem. 

Low  economic  income  is  the  single  greatest  obvious  cause 
of  poverty.  The  necessities  of  hfe  cost  money  and  persons 
with  sharply  restricted  incomes  do  not  have  money  to  pur- 
chase those  necessities.  If  low  economic  income  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  poverty,  then  one  of  the  ways  to  prevent  poverty 
should  be  to  increase  the  economic  income  of  those  who  are 
poverty-stricken.  This  is  not  easily  done.  The  distribution 
of  income  is  tied  up  with  the  most  complex  phase  of  society's 
organization — the  market.  Minimum  wage  laws  may  help, 
but  minimum  wage  laws  do  not  guarantee  continous  work  to 
incompetent  workmen,  or  even  to  competent  workmen  in  times 
of  industrial  depression.  Honest  and  industrious  workmen, 
anxious  to  work,  are  often  out  of  jobs  because  of  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Factories  close  down  and  incomes  stop.  The  costs 
of  living  must  go  on.  Poverty  and  even  pauperism  follow  such 
incidents. 

Poverty  often  follows  accidents  and  sickness.    The  father 
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may  be  earning  sufl&cient  income  to  support  his  family  fairly 
well,  but  not  enough  to  accumulate  a  bank  account  or  to  carry 
disability  insurance.  An  accident  befalls  him  or  he  has  a  long 
siege  of  sickness,  maybe  is  killed  or  dies.  His  family  is  thrown 
headlong  into  poverty.  The  mother  and  immature  children 
are  compelled  to  go  into  some  wage-earning  pursuits.  The 
absence  of  the  mother  from  the  home  causes  the  neglect  of 
the  children,  who  may,  because  of  this  fact,  develop  into  in- 
competents, or  even  delinquents.  Thus  a  single  unforeseen 
accident  may  start  a  train  of  poverty  that  will  last  for  a 
number  of  generations. 

Ignorance,  illiteracy,  and  defective  personality  keep  many 
persons  from  economic  success.  For  these  things  the  individ- 
ual may  not  be  in  the  least  responsible.  Lack  of  income  on 
the  part  of  parents  handicaps  the  children  in  education  and 
life  outlook.  Poverty  thus,  as  well  as  riches,  becomes  an 
inheritance. 

All  the  physical  and  mental  defects  discussed  in  other  sec- 
tions of  this  chapter  are  dominant  causes  of  poverty.  Feeble- 
minded persons,  the  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled,  cannot  compete 
successfully  in  the  economic  struggle  of  life  with  the  normal 
members  of  society.  They,  therefore,  in  large  numbers  fall 
into  poverty,  although  they  are  not  individually  responsible 
for  their  defects. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  list  and  measure  the 
causes  of  poverty.  This  is  impossible  because,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  causes  may  lie  back  in  past  generations  or  be 
conditioned  by  forces  way  beyond  the  immediate  community 
where  the  poverty  itself  appears.  In  Warner's  American 
Charities  elaborate  tables  are  given,  classifying  the  causes  of 
about  250,000  cases  of  poverty  in  83  cities.  The  conclusion  is 
that  72  per  cent  of  all  cases  are  due  to  misfortune.  That  is, 
the  causes  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  lie  beyond  the  control 
or  influence  of  those  who  become  victims  of  the  operation  of 
these  causes.  When  we  recognize  that  personal  misconduct,  as 
well  as  misfortune,  is  largely  if  not  wholly  a  product  of  social 
environment,  it  becomes  clear  that  poverty  is  universally  a 
result  of  maladjusted  human  relations. 
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Poverty  is  a  part  of  our  social  organization,  not  an  inevi- 
table part  in  the  sense  of  being  predestined,  but  a  part  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  social  maladjustment,  rather 
than  of  personal  fault.  Queen  and  Mann  assemble  their  data 
on  Social  Pathology  under  three  main  heads:  (1)  family  dis- 
organization, (2)  economic  disorganization,  (3)  broken  health. 
They  name  as  other  major  phases  of  the  problem:  (4)  educa- 
tional disorganization,  (5)  political  disorganization,  (6) 
misuse  of  leisure  time,  (7)  neighborhood  and  community  disor- 
ganization, (8)  migration,  (9)  race  friction,  (10)  international 
conflict.  It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  here  to  discuss 
any  of  these  phases  of  social  disorganization.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  problems  of  poverty  are  solvable  only  in  terms  of  the 
organization  of  society  in  such  a  way  as  to  care  for  the  normal 
needs  of  all  its  members  by  the  normal  distribution  of  the 
opportunities  and  burdens  of  life  among  all  members  of 
society. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Every  community,  and  society 
at  large,  pays  for  its  social  maladjustments.  Paupers  and 
defective  persons  are  a  direct  burden  upon  organized  society. 
The  incompetent,  ignorant,  sick,  lazy,  and  ne'er-do-well  may 
not  be  given  alms,  but  are  nevertheless  burdens  to  some  social 
group,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  load.  Furthermore  they  create  all  sorts  of  maladjust- 
ments in  the  institutional  life  of  society.  Society  could  well 
afford  to  spend  elaborate  time  and  money  in  seeing  that  the 
sources  which  generate  defectiveness  and  dependency  are 
eliminated. 

There  is  not  a  single  clear-cut  cause  of  poverty  known  for 
which  the  remedy  is  not  also  known.  The  difficulties  are 
chiefly  that  the  causes  are  not  clear-cut,  but  are  involved  in  the 
interrelations  of  a  very  complex  social  organization,  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  people  are  ignorant  about  this  organiza- 
tion. The  crying  need  for  this  ancient  and  widespread  ill  of 
poverty,  is  a  knowledge  of  human  relations  at  least  equal  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  physical  machinery  of  life.  We  can 
span  our  greatest  rivers  with  bridges  and  send  wireless  mes- 
sages around  the  world,  but  we  cannot  successfully  keep  all 
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members  of  even  small  communities  above  the  poverty  line. 
The  reason  is  we  are  intelligent  about  mechanics,  but  grossly 
ignorant  about  human  relations. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Queen,  S.  A.  and  Mann,  D.  M.,  Social  Pathology,  Preface  and 
Chaps.  XII,  XXVIII,  and  XXIX. 

Warner,  A.  G.,  American  Charities,  Chaps.  Ill,  VI  and  VII. 

GoDDARD,  H.  H.,  The  Feeble-Minded. 

Elwood,  C.  a.,  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Chap. 
VIII. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  all  persons  equal  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally? 

2.  Should  a  person  give  alms  to  a  beggar  on  the  street? 

3.  How  do  poor  people  handicap  the  whole  community? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  everyone  is  insane  in  some  way? 

5.  Should  feeble-minded  persons  be  permitted  to  marry  or  cir- 
culate in  communities? 

6.  How  does  a  society  always  pay  the  cost  of  its  own  malad- 
justments? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  CRIME 

A  study  of  crime,  in  many  ways,  acquaints  us  with  the  real 
facts  about  our  social  organization.  Just  as  a  person  often 
learns  much  about  the  human  body  and  its  normal  function- 
ing because  of  a  spell  of  sickness,  so  society  often  learns  most 
about  itself  because  of  its  maladjustments.  Criminals  are 
either  persons  with  defective  personalities  or  persons  who  are 
victims  of  unfortunate  social  situations.  Criminals  are  not 
merely  the  social  debris  of  civilization.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
community,  just  as  a  sore  is  a  part  of  the  physical  body.  As 
such  they  must  be  analyzed,  or  diagnosed,  their  symptoms 
discovered,  and  the  cures  and  preventions  found  for  them. 

Crimes  are  personal  acts  which  violate  legal  codes.  If  we 
are  to  understand  crimes  and  criminals,  therefore,  we  must 
bring  to  bear  everything  that  is  known  about  psychology, 
sociology,  and  about  the  legal  organization  of  society.  It  is 
not  enough  merely  to  assume  that  criminals  are  bad  persons, 
for  there  are  cases  where  this  is  not  true.  But  even  if  such 
an  assumption  were  correct,  we  would  still  have  the  task  of 
discovering  why  some  persons  are  bad  and  how  we  can 
eliminate  the  forces  which  make  them  bad. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  every  community  has  just  the 
amount  of  crime  that  it  deserves.  The  idea  lying  back  of 
this  statement  is  that  crime  results  from  maladjustments  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  community  which  make  people  what 
they  are  and  the  standards  of  conduct  which  the  community 
sets  and  expects  persons  to  measure  up  to.  Both  of  these 
sets  of  forces  that  make  the  character  of  the  criminal  are 
systems  of  human  relations.  Every  phase  of  the  problems  of 
crime,  therefore,  whether  it  be  the  problem  of  the  cause  of 
crime,  the  treatment  of  the  criminal,  criminal  responsibility, 
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or  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of  crime,  is  indirectly  a 
study  of  every-day  community  life. 

Crimes  are,  in  a  measure,  a  result  oj  social  progress. 
Crimes  are  violations  of  legal  codes.  Delinquencies  are  viola- 
tions of  the  moral  codes  of  society.  Any  advance  or  change  in 
the  moral  standards  of  society,  automatically  classifies  as  de- 
linquencies acts  which  were  at  one  time  not  considered  im- 
moral. The  passage  of  a  law  forbidding  acts  which  have 
become  a  part  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  great  masses  of 
people  makes  the  continuance  of  those  habits  and  customs 
criminal.  An  American  jurist  made  the  statement  that  the 
passage  of  the  national  pure-food  law  made  50,000  criminals  in 
one  year.  These  50,000  violators  of  the  law,  however,  were 
doing  nothing  except  what  they  had  been  doing  the  year  be- 
fore the  law  was  passed. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  assume  that  a  greater 
number  of  arrests,  fines,  and  imprisonments  is  sure  proof  of 
moral  decadence.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  may  merely  be 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  new  standards  of  conduct  which 
have  been  written  into  law,  for  the  violation  of  which  people 
are  penalized.  It  is  only  when  the  more  serious  crimes,  such 
as  murder,  arson,  and  grand  larceny,  increase  that  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  fundamental  and  traditional 
morals  of  society  are  breaking  down. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  social  progress  causes  an  in- 
crease in  crimes.  As  society  advances  it  becomes  ever  more 
complex.  The  human  contacts  and  human  relations  of  a  per- 
son of  affairs  to-day  are  a  thousand  times  more  complex  and 
intricate  than  they  were  five  thousand  years  ago,  or  even  a 
century  ago.  Life  is  fuller  to-day  than  it  was  then,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  to  live  it  successfully.  The  hurry  and  bustle 
of  present-day  existence  causes  many  more  persons  to  break 
under  the  strain  and  stress  of  modern  life  than  was  the  case 
in  primitive  or  even  in  pioneer  society.  The  complexity  and 
interdependence  of  modern  life  has  made  necessary  a  reign 
of  statutory  laws.  The  result  is  that  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  a  person  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  way  to-day  than 
ever  before. 
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The  causes  of  crime  are  very  complex.  There  is  probably 
no  more  difficult  problem  in  human  society  than  the  problem 
of  crime.  Society  has  apparently  had  criminals  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  and  yet  has  done  less  to  solve  this  one  problem 
than  any  other.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  crimes  are  a 
combination  of  defects  in  social  organization  and  defects  in 
personal  character.  We  know  less  about  these  two  things  than 
anything  else  on  earth.  Criminals  come  from  all  classes  of 
people,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  men 
and  the  women.  Judge  Ben  Linsey,  a  well-known  authority 
on  juvenile  delinquency,  says  that  all  persons  have  committed 
crimes  at  some  time  in  their  lives.  If  this  be  true,  and  it 
probably  is  in  a  very  large  measure,  then  the  criminal  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  normal  person  only  in  degree. 

Probably  the  best  classification  of  criminals  that  can  be 
suggested  is  (1)  defective  criminals,  (2)  professional  crim- 
inals, and  (3)  occasional  criminals.  This  classification  sug- 
gests somewhat  the  causes  of  crime.  The  defective  criminal 
may  be  insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  psychopathic. 
The  habitual  or  professional  criminal  is  one  whose  person- 
ality or  character  has  been  built  out  of  a  set  of  constant  evil 
influences.  The  occasional  criminal  is  generally  a  person  who 
accidentally  commits  crime  or  who  in  a  very  provoking  situa- 
tion temporarily  loses  control  of  his  normal  self  and  commits 
a  wrong  act.  We  shall  take  up  each  of  these  types  of  criminals 
and  briefly  analyze  the  causes  for  their  existence. 

In  various  studies  that  have  been  made  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  from  30  to  70  per  cent  of  all  delinquents  are  mentally 
defective.  Dr.  William  Healy  made  a  careful  study  of  1,000 
offenders  who  had  committed  many  more  than  one  crime  each. 
In  668  of  these  cases  he  could  check  the  family  history  of  the 
offender.  He  found  specific  mental  defects  in  245  cases,  or 
36.6  per  cent,  and  in  a  number  of  other  cases  found  cause  for 
faulty  development.  Dr.  H.  H.  Goddard  made  a  study  of  six- 
teen reformatories  and  institutions  for  delinquents  in  the 
United  States  and  estimated  the  percentage  of  the  inmates 
who  were  mentally  defective.    The  percentages  of  defectives 
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ranged  from  28  to  89.  Numerous  similar  studies  have  been 
made  and  about  the  same  conclusions  drawn. 

Where  the  criminal  is  mentally  defective  it  is  a  legitimate 
question  whether  he  should  be  considered  as  a  moral  delin- 
quent in  the  sense  of  being  held  personally  responsible  for 
his  delinquent  acts.  Such  cases  are  not  results  of  moral  turpi- 
tude, but  of  incapacity  to  meet  the  normal  struggle  for  success 
in  life.  The  solution,  therefore,  lies  not  in  punishment  of 
the  individual,  but  in  handling  such  cases  by  the  methods 
outlined  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Professional  or  habitual  criminals  are  persons  who  are  al- 
most constantly  out  of  adjustment  with  the  normal  modes  of 
behavior.  Few  of  them  really  follow  crime  as  a  profession. 
Few  of  them  are  habitual  in  the  sense  that  they  have  built 
specific  habits  which  lead  them  into  crime  time  after  time. 
What  is  really  meant  by  habitual  criminals  is  that  they  are 
persons  who  violate  the  law  often.  Such  persons,  upon  care- 
ful study,  would  very  often  be  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or 
psychopathic  in  some  way.  Others  of  them  would  be  per- 
sons who  during  their  youth  failed  to  have  generated  in  them 
the  normal  impulses  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  by  dil- 
igently following  one  of  the  sanctioned  occupations  or  profes- 
sions of  life.  Still  others  may  have  been  victims  of  some 
upheaval  in  life's  affairs  which  threw  them  out  of  the  normal 
channels  of  life.  In  all  of  these  cases  they  have  become 
drifters  and  so  seek  to  make  their  way  in  the  world  by  devious 
and  unsanctioned  types  of  conduct. 

The  occasional  criminals  make  up  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
jail  and  prison  population.  The  fact  that  they  are  usually 
first  offenders  tends  to  mitigate  the  sentences  pronounced  upon 
them.  Why  they  commit  crimes  at  all  would  be  as  difficult  to 
explain  as  it  would  be  to  explain  why  some  persons  get  angry 
easier  or  have  worse  luck  than  others.  This  class  of  criminab 
serves  better  than  any  other  to  show  how  relative  a  phenom- 
enon crime  is.  They  are  often  not  different  from  others 
except  in  minor  ways  or  because  of  specific  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  life.  If  this  fact  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  time  of  the  first  criminal  offense,  it  may  be  the  occasion 
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for  the  development  of  a  bitter  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
offender,  which  will  lead  him  into  further  misconduct  and 
possibly  into  a  life  of  repeated  crimes. 

Many  criminal  careers  begin  in  childhood  or  early  youth. 
About  40  per  cent  of  the  persons  committed  to  prisons  in  the 
United  States  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Even  this 
fact  does  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
for  comparatively  few  of  the  total  number  of  young  offenders 
are  committed  to  prison.  Nor  does  the  number  of  young  of- 
fenders reveal  the  full  extent  the  period  of  youth  plays  in 
generating  criminality,  for  it  is  during  childhood  and  youth 
that  habits  and  attitudes  are  made  which  fruit  in  conduct  in 
later  years. 

The  five  types  of  offenses  for  which  persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  are  committed  to  prison  by  the  courts  are,  in  the 
order  of  their  frequency :  (1)  truancy,  (2)  incorrigibiHty,  (3) 
delinquency,  (4)  burglary,  and  (5)  larceny.  The  offenses  for 
which  persons  under  this  age  are  least  frequently  committed  to 
prison  are  (1)  contempt,  (2)  adultery,  (3)  drunkenness,  (4) 
murder,  and  (5)  assault.  From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that 
criminals  of  immature  years  are  not  often  so  much  vicious  as 
they  are  merely  wayward. 

The  causes  of  crime  are  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  case 
of  juvenile  delinquents  than  in  the  case  of  adult  offenders. 
This  is  because  the  fallacious  notions  about  inherent  badness 
are  not  so  often  confused  with  the  play  of  environmental  forces 
during  the  period  of  youth  as  they  are  in  later  periods  of  life. 
Poverty  during  youth  is  clearly  seen  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
breeding  crime.  The  youth's  life  is  restricted,  often  his  body 
stunted,  and  quite  generally  his  normal  desires  thwarted  be- 
cause of  poverty.  His  parents  are  forced  to  work  away  from 
home  and  often  he  is  forced  into  self-support  while  yet  too 
young  to  meet  the  struggle  for  normal  life. 

The  evil  effects  of  broken  homes  are  known  in  the  case  of 
juvenile  offenders.  The  lack  of  education  is  recognized  as  a 
handicap.  Failure  to  have  a  normal  play  life,  or  failure  to  be 
furnished  with  proper  recreational  opportunities,  is  recognized 
as  cause  for  juvenile  delinquencies.     The  influence  of  evil 
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associates  is  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of  young  offenders. 
All  of  these  factors  are  important  in  making  the  character 
and  personality  of  an  individual,  but  when  the  person  has 
developed  to  maturity  they  are  all  discounted  in  favor  of  the 
easy  assumptions  that  the  adult  is  strictly  responsible  for  his 
moral  conduct. 

Not  only  are  the  forces  which  largely  account  for  conduct 
in  after  life  playing  upon  the  life  of  young  people  during  the 
period  of  their  habit  and  attitude  formation,  but  the  treatment 
which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  society,  once  they  have 
stumbled  and  fallen,  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  making  crim- 
inals out  of  them.  To  put  a  youth  through  the  legal  procedure 
of  a  court  trial,  to  place  him  among  hardened  criminals  while 
he  is  awaiting  trial,  and  especially  to  commit  him  to  a  prison 
or  chain  gang,  constitutes  the  surest  way  to  educate  him  to  a 
criminal  career.  Such  an  individual  is  a  victim  of  a  faulty 
environment.  What  he  needs  are  the  advantages  of  as  nearly 
a  perfect  environment  as  can  be  found  or  provided.  He  should 
be  trained  as  a  personality  in  the  making  and  all  the  facilities 
of  education,  recreation,  occupational  training,  and  moral  in- 
fluences possible  should  be  a  part  of  his  environment  during 
the  period  of  his  incarceration. 

Greater  progress  in  court  procedure  and  criminal  treatment 
has  been  made  in  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency  than  in 
any  other  field  of  criminal  procedure  and  treatment.  Proba- 
tion officers  are  attached  to  the  courts  whose  duties  are  to 
investigate  the  life  histories  of  the  youthful  offenders  and 
to  analyze  the  environments  from  which  they  come.  These 
officers  appear  with  the  delinquent  at  the  time  of  trial  and 
often  exercise  constructive  supervision  over  him  during  the 
period  of  detention,  probation,  and  parole.  Medical  and 
psychological  experts  are  called  upon  to  help  diagnose  his 
case.  He  is  often  placed  in  an  institution  whose  specific  pur- 
pose is  to  reclaim  him  for  society.  He  is  seldom  subjected  to 
capital  punishment. 

It  would  without  doubt  be  well  if  the  schemes  of  criminal 
procedure  and  treatment  for  adult  offenders  could  be  sharply 
modified  from  what  they  now  are  to  conform  to  those  which 
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are  gradually  coming  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  juvenile 
offenders. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  community,  state,  or  nation 
toward  its  criminals?  Among  primitive  peoples  and  in  early 
civilizations  the  criminals  were  thought  to  be  possessed  of  evil 
spirits.  The  proper  treatment  was  thought  to  be  that  of  the 
ordeal.  An  example  of  the  ordeal  was  that  the  criminal  was 
thrown  into  the  water  with  his  hands  tied.  If  the  spirit  was 
bad  or  Providence  refused  to  dispossess  the  person  of  the  evil 
spirit  he  sank  and  was  drowned.  If  he  was  innocent  or  was 
dispossessed  by  Providence  he  would  float  and  thus  be  saved. 
Later  criminality  was  thought  to  be  an  inherent  characteristic 
of  the  personality  of  the  criminal.  He  was  said  to  be  just 
naturally  bad.  The  proper  treatment  was  to  make  him  suffer 
as  much  as  his  crime  had  caused  others  to  suffer.  "An  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth"  was  the  theory  of  justice  in  the 
case.  Retaliation  or  revenge  satisfied  the  one  to  whom  wrong 
was  done. 

Gradually  we  have  come  to  look  upon  criminals  not  as 
possessed  with  devils  and  not  born  to  a  life  of  crime.  We 
recognize  that  their  characters  and  personalities  are  built  by 
the  same  processes  as  all  others'  characters  and  personalities, 
but  that  they  are  such  poor  structures  as  to  constitute  sources 
of  grave  menace  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  society. 
We  no  longer  leave  the  problem  of  punishment  or  justice  to 
individual  revenge  or  the  blood  feud.  The  government  pro- 
vides for  the  handling  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  lives 
and  practices  of  criminals,  just  as  it  handles  the  problems  con- 
nected with  industry  or  education. 

Even  with  our  improved  attitudes  toward  criminals,  there 
is  no  social  problem  upon  which  there  is  less  clear  thinking 
than  there  is  upon  the  problem  of  crime.  We  may  claim 
that  we  have  substituted  reformation  for  revenge  and  re- 
taliation, but  our  treatment  of  criminals  belies  our  claims. 
The  average  person  thinks  that  the  criminal  "is  getting  just 
what  he  deserves"  when  he  is  severely  punished.  Arguments 
that  punishment  must  be  practiced  in  order  to  deter  criminal 
acts,  while  probably  partially  correct,  are  not  offered  on  the 
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basis  of  convictions  concerning  social  policy  nearly  so  often 
as  they  are  mere  excuses  for  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  wise  and  con- 
structive criminal  procedure  and  treatment  is  enlightenment 
concerning  the  forces  and  influences  which  go  into  personality 
and  character  building.  When  this  enlightenment  is  developed 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  that  a  delinquent  is  a  morally 
sick  person,  whose  cure  can  be  affected  only  by  subjecting  him 
to  the  types  of  influences  which  are  different  from  those  which 
led  him  into  crime,  and  which  influences  have  been  absent 
from  his  environment  during  both  youth  and  maturity. 

How  should  society  handle  criminals  f  The  delinquent 
members  of  a  group,  in  many  ways,  give  rise  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  society.  These  people  violate  the  legal 
and  moral  codes  of  the  group  and  so  tend  to  destroy  its  in- 
tegrity. They  are  thought  of  as  bad  or  mean  and  we  therefore 
do  not  want  them  in  our  homes,  schools,  churches,  industries, 
or  communities.  If,  however,  we  eliminate  them  from  the 
associations  which  make  and  mold  the  normal  lives  of  others, 
we  either  handicap  them  further  or  present  ourselves  the 
problem  of  constructing  for  them  a  more  perfect  environment 
in  a  colony  or  institution  of  their  own.  This  is  very  difficult 
to  do  because  in  such  a  colony  or  institution  they  are  robbed 
of  the  associations  of  good  people,  and  no  matter  how  perfect 
a  physical  environment  may  be  provided  them  they  cannot 
learn  the  arts  and  practices  of  civic  life  without  the  associa- 
tions of  normal  and  good  human  beings. 

How  little  we  are  accomplishing  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  delinquency  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  greater  number  of  criminals  per  population  than  the 
European  countries  have;  that  crime,  especially  juvenile  de- 
linquency, is  increasing,  and  that  we  are  spending  about  a 
billion  dollars  each  year  in  the  maintenance  of  police  systems, 
courts,  and  prisons.  On  January  1,  1922,  we  had  approxim- 
ately 200,000  persons  in  jails,  prisons,  and  road  gangs.  At  that 
time  we  had  less  than  300,000  students  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  In  1910,  121  out  of  every  100,000  of  our  popu- 
lation were  sent  to  prison. 
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The  social  machinery  for  handling  the  so-called  criminal 
population  is  elaborate  and  intricate.  It  consists  of  codes  of 
criminal  law,  police  forces,  courts,  jails,  and  prisons.  We  may 
feel  outraged  by  the  heinous  crimes  committed  by  criminals  or 
scandalized  by  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  society,  but  as 
citizens  our  task  is  to  see  that  public  sentiment,  public  laws, 
and  public  agencies  and  institutions  deal  with  our  delinquents 
according  to  the  best  knowledge  we  have  about  the  building 
of  human  character.  The  problem  is  twofold — how  to  handle 
the  problem  so  as  to  lessen  its  menace  to  society  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  criminal  so  as  to  do  no  violence  to  our  democratic 
convictions  of  the  inherent  worth  and  value  of  every  individual. 

In  the  United  States  the  assumption  of  our  scheme  of  justice 
is  that  a  person  is  innocent  until  proved  guilty  by  court  pro- 
cedure. The  peculiar  thing  is  that  we  provide  a  public  prose- 
cutor to  prove  his  guilt,  but  do  not  provide  a  public  defender 
to  assist  him  in  proving  his  innocence.  We  provide  trial  by 
jury,  but  insist  that  the  jurymen  must  not  have  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  crime  or  hold  any  theory  of  punish- 
ment for  the  act  committed.  We  place  the  condemned  in  an 
isolated  prison  where  the  public  seldom  sees  him  and  knows 
little  of  the  conditions  of  his  life  while  there.  We  still  practice 
corporal  punishment  in  some  prisons,  though  as  adults  we 
know  that  such  violence  cannot  remake  human  character.  We 
recognize  that  crime  increases  with  the  increasing  complexity 
of  social  adjustments  to  be  made  and  yet  refuse  to  admit  that 
a  community  is  largely  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  criminals. 

It  is  because  it  seems  necessary  to  remove  the  criminal  from 
contact  with  society  and  because  we  have  so  thoroughly  ob- 
jectified our  methods  of  handling  the  criminal  that  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  the  criminal  are  so  difficult  to  handle  by 
means  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  No  method  of 
punishment  seems  yet  to  have  been  de\dsed  which  lessens  the 
amount  of  crime  committed.  The  theory  is  quite  prevalent 
that  capital  and  corporal  punishment  and  incarceration  tend 
to  lessen  crime,  but  with  our  continuous  increase  in  violations 
of  the  law  this  is  apparently  an  unproven  theory.  This  does 
not  justify  us,  however,  in  doing  nothing  when  a  crime  is  com- 
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mitted.  The  two  practical  modes  of  attack  would  seem  to  be 
to  learn,  in  as  far  as  possible,  how  to  prevent  crimes  and  to 
learn  how  to  reclaim  the  criminal  for  a  useful  life  in  society. 

Crime  is  always  the  result  of  a  set  of  circumstances  over 
which  the  criminal  has  no  control  or  is  a  result  of  a  defective 
heredity.  A  court  procedure  that  tries  to  do  nothing  more 
than  discover  who  committed  the  criminal  act  and  a  prison 
treatment  that  does  not  try  to  rectify  the  defective  personality 
of  the  criminal  are  not  attacking  the  problems  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  in  a  constructive  fashion.  Under  such  practices, 
"the  defense  of  society,"  which  is  admittedly  the  chief  object  of 
all  criminal  justice,  will  be  but  a  defense  against  the  proven 
guilty  and  only  for  a  short  time.  The  return  of  any  of  the 
criminals  to  the  community  with  their  old  or  even  more  de- 
fective personalities  will  constitute  a  greater  danger  to  social 
well-being  than  was  the  case  before  they  were  convicted.  The 
greatest  safeguards  to  society  would  be  to  search  out  and 
eliminate  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  reform  or  remake  the 
characters  of  those  who  have  gone  wrong.  The  elimination  of 
the  causes  would  not  only  lessen  actual  crime,  but  would  assist 
in  making  better  citizens  out  of  the  thousands  who  are  influ- 
enced in  a  lesser  degree  by  these  same  causes. 

The  prevention  of  crime  involves  a  consideration  of  all  the 
factors  which  go  into  molding  the  character  and  personality  of 
individuals.  Home  life  must  be  safeguarded.  Broken  homes 
furnish  far  more  than  their  proportional  share  of  delinquents. 
Bad  heredity,  which  is  transmitted  by  parents,  affords  many  of 
the  organic  defects  which  are  so  prevalent  among  criminals. 
The  community  in  which  a  child  is  reared,  the  opportunities 
for  constructive  play  and  recreation,  even  the  capacity  of  the 
parents  properly  to  support  the  family  are  all  elements  in 
character-building.  The  Sunday  school,  which  Judge  Ben 
Linsey  of  the  Denver  Juvenile  Court  says  is  the  greatest  pre- 
ventive to  crime  in  America;  the  public  school  as  a  community, 
its  course  of  study,  compulsory  attendance  in  it,  the  correct 
functioning  of  the  truant  officer;  the  providing  of  public 
playgrounds  by  the  municipality;  the  elimination  of  areas 
iof  prostitutes ;  the  suppression  of  illicit  liquor  traffic ;  the  elim- 
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ination  of  night  and  blind-alley  occupations  for  children ;  the 
teaching  of  morals  and  ethics  in  the  school,  home,  and  press; 
and  in  fact  everything  that  goes  to  make  individual,  home,  and 
community  life  good  or  bad — are  involved  in  the  task  of  pre- 
venting delinquency. 

Crime  and  its  causes  offer  us  one  of  the  best  examples  pos- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  getting  at  our  major  civic  and  social 
problems  by  using  all  the  resources  of  life  to  eliminate  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  law  and  sometimes  leave  it  practically 
helpless.  Society  is  sometimes  slow  to  take  the  constructive 
measures  necessary  to  assuring  normal  community  life,  but  the 
billion  dollars  which  the  nation  spends  in  criminal  procedure 
each  year  would  probably  go  much  further  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem by  preventing  crime  than  it  does  in  suppressing  it. 

Unless  or  until  communities  have  learned  how  to  prevent  all 
crime  it  will  be  necessary  to  incarcerate  some  of  those  who 
violate  the  laws  which  are  made  to  safeguard  the  public  good. 
The  issues  in  regard  to  persons  who  become  prisoners  are,  what 
is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  the  prisoner  and  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  society.  The  idea  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
treated  humanely  is  not  one  of  weak  sentimentality,  but  one 
of  social  efficiency.  The  prisoner  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
normal  economic  and  social  channels  of  life.  In  only  a  very 
few  cases  will  he  be  executed  or  kept  in  prison  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  only  practical  question  for  an  en- 
lightened public  to  ask  itself,  is  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
with  the  prisoner  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  better  man  and 
thus  a  lesser  menace  to  the  community  when  he  returns  to  it? 
Incarceration  accomplishes  the  defense  of  society  for  a  while 
and  constitutes  as  severe  a  punishment  as  needs  be  conceived 
if  we  eliminate  the  spirit  of  revenge  from  our  concept.  The 
prison  treatment  should  therefore  be  one  of  reclamation  for 
normal  life.  The  prison  environment  should  be  the  most  per- 
fect one  imaginable.  The  criminal  is  largely  a  product  of  bad 
environment  and  bad  influence.  He  can  be  made  better  only 
by  furnishing  him  a  better  chance  than  he  had  outside  the 
prison  and  by  changing  his  attitude  and  habits  of  life  thereby. 

The  constructing  of  as  nearly  perfect  a  social  situation  as 
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possible  by  which  to  remake  the  character  and  personahties  of 
criminals  requires  the  following  procedure : 

1.  Medical  examination  and  treatment.  Probably  25  per 
cent  of  criminals  are  noticeably  mentally  or  physically 
defective  and  all  should  be  given  as  nearly  perfect  health 
as  possible, 

2.  Rudimentary  education.  A  great  number  of  criminals 
are  illiterate.  They  should  be  given  the  tools  generally 
furnished  by  the  common  school  with  which  to  make  their 
fight  upward. 

3.  Trade  or  occupational  education.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  crime  is  failure  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  successfully 
to  perform  a  part  of  the  economic  task  of  society  and 
thereby  failure  to  gain  the  self-respect  that  comes  with 
such  performance.  As  part  of  such  instruction,  economic 
enterprise  can  be  carried  on  and  the  prison  made  self- 
supporting. 

4.  Moral  and  civic  education.  Crimes  are  always  violations 
of  the  civil  and  moral  codes  of  society.  Prisoners  should 
be  given  as  complete  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  values  of  moral  and  civic  co-operation  as  can 
possibly  be  taught.  As  a  part  of  the  education  prison 
self-government  should  be  practiced  in  some  form. 

6.  Normal  and  constructive  recreation  should  be  provided 
and  encouraged.  Teamwork,  team  spirit  and  loyalty,  fair 
play  and  healthful  physical  exercise  should  all  be  a  part 
of  a  constructive  recreation  program. 

6.  Indeterminate  or  indefinite  sentences  should  be  universal, 
in  order  that  the  person  may  be  returned  to  society  when 
his  reclamation  has  been  accomplished,  and  not  before, 

7.  A  follow-up  system  should  be  provided  to  care  for  the 
person  after  he  has  been  returned  to  society  in  order  that 
he  may  become  a  part  of  normal  social  life  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  problem  of  crime  is  inter- 
related with  practically  every  other  problem  of  society.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  diflScult  and  complex  problems  of  society. 
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Until  we  understand  all  about  personal  character-building  and 
are  able  to  organize  and  control  a  perfect  social  environment 
for  all  persons,  we  will  have  criminals.  Criminals  are  persons 
who  occasionally  or  habitually  are  so  out  of  step  with  the 
normal  procession  of  life  that  society  must  take  measures  to 
bring  them  into  line. 

Crime  is  seven  times  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
now,  in  proportion  to  population,  than  it  was  sixty  years 
ago.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
adult  delinquency,  and  major  crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson, 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  minor  offenses.  Apparently 
there  are  influences  at  work  in  society  which  make  it  more 
difl&cult  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  moral  demands  of  society 
to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  two  major  causes  of  the  increase  in  crime  are,  that  the 
conditions  of  life  are  much  more  complex  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  that  we  have  more  laws  than  we  have  ever  had 
before.  Life  is  more  difficult  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a 
greater  demand  that  individuals  conform  to  standards  set  by 
others. 

As  the  conditions  of  living  come  to  be  controlled  more  and 
more  by  the  group,  the  greater  becomes  the  responsibility  of 
the  group  for  furnishing  to  the  individual  the  facilities  for 
successful  living.  Furthermore,  as  we  move  from  a  life  of 
comparative  individual  freedom  to  a  life  of  social  co-operation, 
society  must  accept  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  individual.  There  is  no  field  of  human  behavior  in  which 
this  lesson  needs  more  to  be  learned  than  in  that  of  crime. 
Society  is  responsible  for  criminal  acts. 

Society  must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  criminals 
which  it  generates  in  two  ways.  It  must  practice  constructive 
community  building  so  as  to  prevent  crime  and  it  must  accept 
the  responsibility  and  accomplish  the  task  of  remaking  the 
broken  characters  and  personalities  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes.  Before  it  will  accomplish  either  of  these  two 
things  it  must  learn  that  crime  is  a  product  of  either  one  or 
both  of  two  things — mental  defects  or  defective  human  re- 
lations. 
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Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ames,  E.  W.  and  Eldred,  A.,  Community  Civics,  Chap.  X. 
BuRCH,  H.  R.,  and  Patterson,  A.  M.,  Problems  of  American 

Democracy,  Chap.  XXV. 
Lewis,  B.,  The  Offender,  Part  II,  Chap.  I. 
Parmelee,  M.,  Criminology,  Chaps.  Ill,  X,  XXIII,  and  XXX. 
Sutherland,  E.  H.,  Criminology. 
Wines,  F.  H.,  Punishment  and  Reformation,  Chap.  XIV. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  do  some  people  commit  crime? 

2.  Is  every  one  a  criminal  at  some  time  in  his  life? 

3.  Does  defectiveness  predestine  a  person  to  a  life  of  crime? 

4.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  making  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime? 

5.  What  are  the  objects  of  prison  treatment? 

6.  Do  you  believe  in  capital  punishment? 

7.  Do  you  believe  in  corporal  punishment  of  prisoners? 

8.  Outline  what  you  would  consider  to  be  an  ideal  system  of 
prison  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  GREAT  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

Every  adult  member  of  society  who  is  not  totally  defective 
should  participate  in  the  economic  tasks  of  society.  In  prim- 
itive society  and  early  civilization  every  member  of  the  group, 
except  very  small  children  and  very  old  persons,  assisted  in  the 
economic  tasks  of  the  group.  Old  and  decrepit  persons  were 
even  sometimes  not  allowed  to  live  when  they  had  reached  that 
stage  in  life  where  they  could  not  contribute  to  the  tasks  of 
gaining  food  supplies.  Children  began  to  work  at  a  very  early 
age  in  behalf  of  the  group's  maintenance.  In  those  days  all 
economic  enterprise  was  carried  on  within  the  family  or  tribe 
and  all  economic  needs  were  supplied  within  these  groups. 
To-day  our  economic  enterprises  are  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
a  definitely  recognized  division  of  labor  and  specialization. 
Except  in  agriculture  and  household  duties,  if  one  works  at  all 
he  works  in  a  definite  occupation  or  profession.  This  fact 
makes  it  more  difl&cult  for  everyone  to  participate  in  economic 
endeavor.  Furthermore,  the  interdependence  of  specialists, 
the  growth  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  wealth  inheritance  make  it  possible  for  some  per- 
sons to  escape  work  altogether.  Nevertheless,  a  person  is  not  a 
good  citizen  who  is  not  prepared  or  who  refuses  to  perform  his 
share  of  society's  labor.  A  good  citizen  always  has  an  occupa- 
tion or  a  profession.  He  may  work  with  his  hands  or  with 
his  brain  in  the  production  of  economic  goods ;  in  the  field  of 
art,  literature,  or  science ;  in  the  management  and  conduct  of 
business;  in  the  field  of  politics  or  even  in  the  field  of  religion. 
On  one  side  of  the  balance  are  all  the  numerous  tasks  to  be 
done  in  life  and  on  the  other  are  the  people,  especially  the 
healthy  adults,  by  whom  these  tasks  must  be  done.  Unless 
an  individual  spends  his  time  and  energy  in  supplying  the  sat- 
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isfactions  for  human  needs  and  desires  of  other  persons  than 
himself  he  must  be  accounted  an  undesirable  and  inefficient 
citizen.  Such  conduct  is  not  permitted  on  the  playground  or 
in  any  other  walk  of  life  where  relationships  are  personal  and 
obligations  clearly  recognized.  Idleness  not  only  fails  to  build 
the  human  character  of  the  individual,  but  makes  of  him  a 
slacker  and  parasite  on  others.  His  desires  and  needs  must  be 
satisfied,  even  as  if  he  worked,  and  others  must,  therefore, 
carry  him  on  their  backs. 

A  large  proportion  of  both  our  physical  and  cultural  needs 
are  supplied  by  what  is  known  as  wealth,  i.e.,  by  goods  and 
products  that  are  physical  in  nature.  We  not  only  accumulate 
such  products  during  harvest  and  store  them  for  non-producing 
seasons,  but  accumulate  them  in  the  form  of  materials, 
machines,  buildings,  and  equipment  to  be  used  for  later  con- 
sumption and  for  use  in  further  production.  It  is  because  of 
this  capacity  to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  consumable  goods 
and  productive  equipment  that  we  no  longer  suffer  famines  and 
starvation  such  as  are  common  among  primitive  peoples.  It 
is  by  saving  a  portion  of  the  wealth  on  hand  at  one  time  that 
persons  are  able  later  to  accumulate  more  wealth.  A  person 
who  saves  a  portion  of  what  he  has  for  future  use  is  said  to  be 
thrifty,  and  such  practices  are  so  valuable  in  maintaining  and 
sustaining  life  that  thrift  is  extolled  as  one  of  our  prime 
virtues.  In  a  complex  society  such  as  ours,  however,  we  can 
form  very  unjust  judgments  if  we  assume  that  the  amount  or 
absence  of  accumulated  wealth  is  a  sure  index  to  thrift. 
Thrift  inheres  just  as  much  in  earning  as  it  does  in  saving. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  one  person  by  fortunate  circumstances 
to  come  into  possession  of  enough  wealth  that  he  can  satisfy 
all  his  wants  and  yet  have  a  surplus  for  savings.  It  is  equally 
possible  for  another  person  by  unfortunate  circumstances  never 
to  come  into  possession  of  sufficient  wealth  even  to  satisfy  his 
needs  for  life  and  health.  It  is  not  a  virtue  to  lay  aside  money 
with  which  to  endow  your  children  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  or  at  the  time  of  your  death  if  by  so  doing  you  rob 
them  of  education,  health,  and  even  life  by  restricting  ex- 
penditures during  their  infancy  and  childliood.     Thriftless- 
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ness  and  shiftlessness  are  not  necessarily  synonymous.  They 
are  such  only  when  the  one  is  the  result  of  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  most  shiftless  people  we  have  neither 
sacrifice  nor  work.  Certainly  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  good 
citizenship  by  right  of  the  virtues  of  thrift. 

It  is  only  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth  incurs  sacrifice 
of  non-essentials  or  the  temporary  sacrifice  even  of  essentials 
in  order  to  obtain  later  a  greater  gain  that  it  is  virtuous. 
Thrift,  however — real  thrift,  in  the  sense  of  working  pro- 
ductively, sacrificing  some  of  the  present  for  the  future  and  ac- 
cumulating capital  for  the  promotion  of  greater  production — is 
certainly  a  necessary  virtue  in  our  society  with  its  division  of 
labor  and  world  markets.  Unless,  therefore,  we  mistake  the 
mere  ownership  of  wealth  as  constituting  thrift,  a  good  citizen 
ought  to  be  thrifty. 

If  it  is  desirable  that  every  citizen  have  an  occupation  or 
profession  and  be  thrifty,  it  is  then  incumbent  upon  society 
to  see  that  everyone  is  trained  for  a  practice  of  thrift.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  society  eliminate  from  its  life  the  influences 
which  stimulate  persons  to  idleness  and  encourage  them  in 
wastefulness.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  do  the  first  of  these  two 
things,  for  our  schools,  both  secondary  and  higher,  can  be  used 
to  train  for  vocations  and  professions.  The  second  seems 
harder  to  accomplish,  for  both  absence  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  superabundance  of  wealth  fail  to  encourage  either 
thrift  or  endeavor.  The  lack  of  economic  opportunity  holds 
out  no  rewards  for  work,  and  a  superabundance  of  wealth  satis- 
fies all  wants  and  desires  without  work.  Dire  poverty  at  one 
pole  and  vast  inherited  fortunes  at  the  other  pole  set  the 
boundaries  within  which  fall  all  our  problems  of  economic 
efficiency,  well-being,  and  justice. 

Individual  and  social  well-being,  to-day  more  than  ever 
before,  depend  upon  economic  justice.  The  virtues  of  thrift 
and  industry  are  laudable  but  simple  in  comparison  with  the 
virtues  of  social  justice.  One  may  practice  these  simple  virtues 
and  "walk  humbly  before  God,"  but  he  must  go  further 
if  he  would  obey  the  Golden  Rule  or  fulfill  the  Command- 
ment, to  love  his  neighbor  as  himself.    A  person  may  labor 
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hard  and  diligently  and  accumulate  savings  for  himself  and 
his  family's  need,  but  never  lend  his  voice  or  influence  to  seeing 
that  right  relationships  are  established  between  men.  And  yet 
the  very  basis  of  our  existence  depends  upon  economic  relation- 
ships. His  practice  of  individual  virtues  arises  out  of  his  early 
formed  habits,  and  his  ideas  of  individual  justice  are  carry- 
overs from  a  day  when  the  family  group  set  the  limit  of  his 
social  and  economic  contacts.  But  in  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  to-day  his  habits  must  be  supplemented  by  a  knowledge 
of  complex  economic  factors  which  lie  outside  his  immediate 
environment,  and  his  ideals  of  virtue  and  justice  must  in- 
clude within  them  all  those  economic  relationships  which  con- 
stitute modern  economic  society. 

It  is  impossible  to-day  to  say  that  economic  justice  inheres 
in  seeing  that  every  man  gets  what  he  produces,  for  very 
few  men  produce  any  one  thing  in  its  entirety.  It  is  only 
when  the  product,  having  passed  sometimes  through  a  dozen 
processes  and  a  hundred  hands,  is  delivered  to  the  community 
that  it  is  completely  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  com- 
munity which  can  judge  what  is  justice  between  its  numerous 
producers,  and  even  the  community  can  not  possibly  tell  just 
what  the  comparative  contribution  of  each  producer  has  been. 
It  is  because  we  have  moved  so  quickly  from  small  self-suf- 
ficient economic  units  to  large  and  interdependent  units  of 
production  and  distribution  that  we  have  all  our  difficult 
problems  of  economic  injustice.  We  have  worshiped  and 
cherished  individual  freedom  so  long  that  we  insist  on  carrying 
it  over  into  fields  where  the  objects  to  be  obtained  are  not 
individual  at  all,  but  social.  It  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
struct new  concepts  of  justice  in  order  that  they  may  work  to 
ends  of  justice  in  a  society  of  complex  interrelationships.  A 
democracy  depends  not  only  upon  the  activity  and  enlighten- 
ment of  its  citizens,  but  upon  their  happiness  and  content- 
ment as  well.  A  citizen  cannot  be  happy  or  contented  if  he 
lives  under  a  sense  of  injustice  over  which  not  he  but  the 
larger  society  has  control. 

Any  large  number  of  people  living  on  income  just  above 
the  level  of  starvation  constitutes  a  menace  to  social  stability. 
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In  a  society  based  upon  a  universal  price  and  market  regime, 
human  wants  constitute  one  side  of  the  equation  and  economic 
income  constitutes  the  other  side.  There  is  no  one  thing  upon 
which  economic  justice  so  much  depends  as  upon  purchasing 
power.  All  the  accomplishments  of  industrial  inventions  and 
all  the  attainments  of  large-scale  production  are  real  social 
economics  only  provided  they  yield  social  dividends,  and  social 
dividends  are  to  be  measured  in  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
general  population.  Without  question  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing have  been  raised  among  most  of  our  people  as  a  re- 
sult of  large-scale  production,  but  the  rise  has  been  very 
uneven  between  different  groups  and  this  has  led  to  some 
of  our  greatest  economic  injustices. 

In  the  most  recent  and  probably  the  most  truthworthy  study 
of  the  "Distribution  of  Income  in  the  United  States,"  made 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  it  was  shown 
that  the  richest  1  per  cent  of  our  population  received  14  per 
cent  of  our  national  income  and  that  the  poorest  86  per  cent 
received  only  40  per  cent  of  the  national  income.  That  is,  14 
per  cent,  in  1918,  received  60  per  cent  of  the  national  income. 
In  a  slightly  less  recent  study  Professor  King  of  Wisconsin 
University  showed  that  2  per  cent  owned  60  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  wealth  and  65  per  cent  owned  only  6  per  cent.  He 
further  showed  that  the  concentration  of  both  wealth  and 
income  is  becoming  greater  every  year.  The  following  is  a 
quotation  from  his  study :  "If  all  estimates  cited  are  correct,  it 
indicates  that,  since  1896,  there  has  occuiTed  a  marked  con- 
centration of  income  in  the  hands  of  the  very  rich;  that  the 
poor  have  relatively  lost  but  little ;  but  that  the  middle  class 
has  been  the  chief  sufferer."  This  means  that,  while  the  poor 
are  not  becoming  poorer,  a  larger  and  larger  per  cent  of  our 
population  is  becoming  poor  because  of  the  transfer  of  wealth 
and  income  from  the  middle  class  to  the  rich. 

Even  if  a  greater  number  of  our  population  were  not  becom- 
ing actually  poorer,  the  fact  that  some  were  becoming  enor- 
mously rich  would  establish  a  basis  for  discontent.  In  1919, 
248  persons  received  over  $1,000,000  income  each.  One  person 
received  $34,000,000,  two  received  over  $16,000,000.  and  five 
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received  more  than  $5,000,000  each.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  86  per  cent  of  all  persons  who  received  any  income  at  all 
received  less  than  $2,000  each.  Recent  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  income  necessary  to  support  an  average  family  in 
health  and  reasonable  comfort  place  it  at  from  $1,700  to  $2,500. 
Whichever  figure  we  choose,  it  is  apparent  that  great  masses 
of  our  population  are  living  sufficiently  close  to  the  poverty 
line  to  be  discontented.  From  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits  are 
wage-earners,  a  vast  majority  of  whom  not  only  do  not  own 
any  production  property,  but  not  even  their  homes.  In  the 
rural  districts  38.1  per  cent  of  all  farmers  are  tenants  and 
44  per  cent  of  all  improved  acres  are  farmed  by  tenants. 
Whether  we  are  considering  economic  justice  or  are  merely 
concerned  with  forestalling  a  widespread  and  menacing  dis- 
content, the  fact  of  the  great  and  growing  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  minority  will  be  easily  recognized 
as  an  issue  of  good  citizenship. 

Unless  the  control  of  production  is  fairly  well  distributed,  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  a  society  democratic.  An  aristocracy  can 
operate  upon  the  principle  that  only  those  who  control  should 
be  satisfied,  but  a  democracy  must  see  that  satisfaction  and 
contentment  are  widespread.  In  slavery  or  serfdom  the  under 
man  can  be  largely  disregarded,  but  in  a  government  by  all 
the  people  every  individual  is  of  significance.  Power  to-day 
is  largely  economic  power.  Monopolies  are  therefore  inimical 
to  democracy,  as  well  as  hindrances  to  the  growth  of  wealth. 
Monopolies  have  power  to  fix  prices,  and  yet  it  is  through 
prices  that  the  essentials  of  living  are  purchased.  Of  course  a 
monopoly  cannot  set  its  price  so  high  as  to  completely  elimin- 
ate purchasers  from  the  market,  but  it  is  surprising  how  per- 
sistently people  remain  as  purchasers  in  the  market  even 
though  the  price  is  rising.  A  monopoly  is  a  matter  of  control 
of  or  power  over  goods  or  services.  No  one  would  care  for  a 
monopoly  of  things  no  one  wanted.  It  is  exactly  the  goods 
which  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  people  need  or  want  that 
constitutes  a  monopoly  most  powerful.  In  a  monopoly  one 
person  or  a  few  persons  have  sources  of  wealth  or  power  which 
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others  lack.  It  is  autocracy  in  control  of  goods.  Monopoly 
was  impossible  before  the  day  of  exchange  in  commerce  or 
before  the  day  of  great  wealth  accumulation.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  thrift  or  earnings,  for  these  are  individual  virtues  for 
the  sake  of  sustaining  and  supporting  the  one  who  practices 
them.  Monopoly  does  not  seek  to  store  up  goods  for  future 
consumption  or  to  increase  the  wealth  of  society.  It  only 
seeks  to  control  the  present  supply  of  goods  and  to  make  the 
highest  possible  gain  by  disposing  of  them. 

Comparable  to  monopoly  as  the  control  of  power  and  a  result 
of  the  concentration  of  the  major  portion  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  comparatively  few,  is  the  practice  of  perpetuating 
economic  inequalities  by  passing  wealth  on  through  family 
inheritance.  If  it  is  impossible  to  insure  physical  and  mental 
equality  between  individuals  in  the  population,  surely  a  de- 
mocracy ought  to  guarantee  equality  of  economic  opportunity. 
A  nation  is  not  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  economic  enter- 
prise when  one  child  inherits  a  coal  mine,  an  oil  well,  or  a 
factory  and  another  inherits  nothing.  If  monopolies  are  inimi- 
cal to  social  well-being  because  they  eliminate  competition,  in- 
herited wealth  and  income  are  inimical  to  both  competition 
and  democracy  because  they  make  impossible  equality  of 
economic  opportunity.  Not  only  do  the  children  of  the  rich, 
by  inherited  proprietorship,  become  immediate  possessors  of 
economic  power,  but  they  have  the  financial  means  by  which 
to  equip  themselves  educationally  to  succeed.  It  would 
actually  seem  nearer  to  equality  between  individuals  to  give 
the  accumulated  wealth  to  those  who  have  the  poorer  physical 
and  mental  equipment  with  which  to  compete. 

If  inherited  wealth  carried  with  it  the  virtues  of  earning 
and  thrift  it  would  at  least  give  to  society  a  continuance  of 
these  habits  and  characteristics — that  is,  provided  its  accumu- 
lation was  first  obtained  by  use  of  these  virtues.  But  when 
it  stimulates  to  idleness  and  sometimes  reckless  spending  it 
does  not  even  benefit  its  recipient.  Andrew  Carnegie,  himself 
a  great  accumulator  and  owner  of  wealth,  said,  "The  almighty 
dollar  bequeathed  to  children  is  an  ahnighty  curse.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  handicap  his  son  with  such  a  burden  as  great 
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wealth."  It  would  seem  that  men  of  great  courage,  energy, 
and  attainment  who  believe  that  their  chief  training  for  suc- 
cess was  that  they  had  to  work  and  practice  thrift  when  young, 
would  not  want  to  rob  their  children  of  the  same  training. 
Peculiarly  enough,  those  who  insist  on  thus  handicapping  their 
own  off-spring  are  the  greatest  preachers  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  work  and  the  chief  extoUers  of  the  virtues  of  thrift 
and  sacrifice. 

Inheritance  of  wealth  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  Its  purpose 
is  to  pass  down  from  one  generation  to  another  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  past  economic  accomplishments.  Its  object  is 
not  to  relieve  young  people  from  work,  but  to  assure  them  of 
opportunities  to  become  useful  and  protect  them  against  want. 
It  is  exactly  like  the  passing  on  of  any  other  cultural  attain- 
ment, art,  education,  science,  or  literature,  and  as  such  should 
not  be  subject  to  monopoly  or  purely  individual  acquirement. 

Probably  the  greatest  menace  of  inherited  family  wealth  in 
a  democracy  is  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  and  even  widen  the 
breach  between  economic  classes,  and  the  growth  of  divergent 
economic  classes  is  inimical  to  a  democratic  state.  In  such  a 
situation  certainly  equality  does  not  exist.  The  freedom  of 
many  is  restricted  and  fraternity  is  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Real  economic  progress  does  not  inhere  in  the  development 
of  methods  of  technical  production  or  even  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  but  in  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
people.  Wealth  consists  of  those  goods  which  have  power  to 
satisfy  human  needs  and  wants.  People  ought,  therefore,  to 
accumulate  it  to  live  and  not  live  merely  to  accumulate  it.  Its 
accumulation  is  not  the  object  of  life,  but  one  of  the  means  of 
life.  The  economic  security  and  well-being  of  a  community 
and  the  richness  of  its  intellectual  development  depends  upon 
the  level  of  its  economic  condition.  Likewise,  the  diffusion  of 
its  economic  power  will  measure  the  diffusion  of  its  intellectual 
and  cultural  development.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
community  for  its  own  efficiency  and  development  assume  a 
large  responsibility  for  and  control  of  its  wealth. 

It  would  seem  to  be  legitimate  to  ask,  "Why,  after  we  have 
discovered  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  all  time,  invented 
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industrial  technologies  which  reduce  labor  and  increase 
wealth,  eliminated  wastes  in  industry  by  scientific  manage- 
ment and  industrial  engineering,  do  we  still  have  persons  suf- 
fering from  overwork,  child  labor,  the  slums,  ignorance,  and 
poverty?"  The  answer  is  that  these  very  attainments  have  in- 
creased the  wastes  of  luxurious  consumption,  the  absolute 
dependence  of  millions  upon  organized  machine  production, 
and  the  inequalities  of  distribution.  What  the  community 
demands  from  all  these  accomplishments  are  economic  and 
social  satisfactions.  The  diflBculty  is  that  in  giving  due 
diligence  and  necessary  attention  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  we  have  come  to  measure  value  in  terms  of  the  means 
and  methods  of  attainments  rather  than  measure  the  values 
of  the  attainments  or  objects  themselves.  Means,  methods, 
and  materials  are  valuable,  but  an  undue  emphasis  upon  them 
tends  to  sacrifice  all  other  values.  Furthermore,  if  all  our 
time  and  attention  is  given  to  technical  production,  little  or 
none  can  be  left  for  any  other  attainments.  Our  mechanical 
inventions  and  our  material  and  economic  developments  have 
so  completely  outstripped  our  social  and  political  develop- 
ments that  we  are  on  the  highroad  to  very  serious  social  and 
political  instability,  unless  our  knowledge  and  ethics  in  social 
and  political  matters  are  rapidly  adjusted  to  fit  the  needs  of 
our  material  and  financial  situation. 

In  a  complex  society  the  government  must  assume  a  large 
control  in  regulating  the  relationship  between  men  and  must 
collect  large  sums  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  its  func- 
tions. In  the  economic  stage  of  direct  appropriations  there 
was  not  and  could  not  be  a  regulation  of  production.  The 
methods  of  distribution  generally  being  communistic,  regu- 
lated themselves.  Often  the  successful  hunter  turned  his 
products  over  to  others  and  himself  took  what  was  left.  In 
a  complex  economic  society  communism  would  be  impossible. 
All  members  of  society  do  not  gather  around  the  same  table 
or  fireplace.  The  distribution  of  goods  is  between  persons  who 
never  see  or  know  one  another  and  takes  place  by  means  cf 
material  and  economic  machinery  which  is  thoroughly  im- 
personal in  its  functions.     Some  agency  objective  to  the 
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party  at  both  ends  of  the  complex  exchange  must  supervise  and 
regulate  the  transfer.  This  agency  can  be  none  other  than  the 
government.  It  does  so  by  all  kinds  of  commercial  laws, 
agencies,  bureaus,  and  commissions  which  were  described  in 
Chapters  IV  and  V. 

There  are  other  reasons  than  the  direct  regulation  of  trade, 
commercial  and  industrial  relations  that  demand  the  expansion 
of  government.  Many,  in  fact  almost  all  of  them,  are  incident 
to  the  changes  in  life's  conditions  due  to  changed  economic 
pursuits  and  methods.  The  machine  process,  running  at  high 
speed,  subjects  the  persons  within  its  operation  to  a  rigid  and 
killing  monotony  which  debilitates  them  physically  and  stulti- 
fies them  mentally.  They  must,  therefore,  have  many  hours 
of  leisure  and  relaxation.  Governments  provide  parks,  play- 
grounds, libraries,  and  the  like  in  order  that  leisure  time  as  well 
as  work  time  may  be  spent  constructively.  The  fatigue,  ac- 
cident, and  disease  resulting  from  industrial  work  and  the 
congestion  of  industrial  city  life  make  necessary  large  pro- 
grams for  public  health  and  sanitation.  The  impersonal 
conditions  of  trade  make  necessary  the  inspection  of  foods 
and  other  articles  to  guard  against  adulteration  and  similar 
unfair  practices.  The  great  flow  of  goods  and  transit  of  per- 
sons make  necessary  a  large  outlay  of  streets  and  roads.  The 
elimination  of  apprenticeship  training  and  the  great  complex- 
ities of  industrial  society  make  necessary  the  setting  up  and 
maintenance  of  great  educational  systems.  The  great  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  makes  it  necessary  for  the  government  to 
so  regulate  the  factors  connected  with  production  and  distri- 
bution as  to  assure  itself  that  these  factors  are  servants  and 
not  masters  of  the  people  who  handle  them. 

The  "ordinary  expenditures"  of  the  federal  government  in 
1923  were  $3,294,627,529.  These  expenses  for  running  the 
government,  not  for  liquidating  any  of  its  past  debts  or 
supporting  the  postal  service,  are  equal  to  $29.77  for  every 
member  of  our  national  population.  A  comparison  of  this  ex- 
penditure with  that  of  the  national  government  in  1810  will 
make  clear  the  larger  functions  of  our  federal  government  now 
than  then.    In  1810  our  expenditures,  excluding  the  same  item 
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mentioned  above,  were  $8,474,753.  This  was  but  SI.  17  per 
capita.  The  expenditures  of  the  state  governments  in  1923 
added  about  $1,000,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  township  governments  would  add  considerably  over  a 
billion  more.  If,  therefore,  we  include  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  federal  government  its  payments  on  debts,  the  total  cost  of 
government  in  the  United  States  is  now  something  like  ten 
billions  of  dollars  annually.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  for 
supporting  all  our  governments  is  taxation.  Taxation  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  concern.  It  is  by  means  of  it 
that  all  the  services  which  governments  render  can  be  had. 

The  chief  civic  issues  involved  in  the  problem  of  taxation 
are  the  amount  of  taxes,  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxes, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  tax  receipts.  In  general  the  amount 
of  money  raised  by  taxes  sets  the  limit  of  the  services  which 
governments  can  render.  Upon  who  pays  the  tax  rests  the 
problem  of  justice.  Upon  the  expenditure  of  the  tax  money 
rest  the  issues  of  honesty  and  wisdom  in  public  administra- 
tion. The  chief  function  of  taxation  is  to  raise  public  revenue. 
But  governments  try  to  accomplish  other  things  also  by  means 
of  taxation.  In  taxes  upon  the  issues  of  money  by  state  banks, 
the  federal  government  eliminated  the  precarious  practice  of 
their  issuing  bank  notes.  By  taxes  upon  luxuries  and  injurious 
consumption  goods,  such  as  intoxicating  liquor,  governments 
sometimes  try  to  discourage  their  use.  By  taxes  upon  im- 
ports— i.e.  by  tarifif — governments  try  to  restrict  or  eliminate 
foreign  competition,  and  by  inheritance  taxes  governments 
may  redistribute  accumulated  w^ealth.  Adam  Smith  laid  down 
four  principles  or  maxims  of  taxation  which  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to-day  as  they  were  when  he  uttered  them.  They 
were,  "first,  citizens  should  contribute  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  general  expenses  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
Second,  the  taxes  which  each  individual  must  pay  should  be 
certain,  not  arbitrary,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  payment 
should  be  clearly  definite.  Third,  every  tax  should  be  levied 
at  a  time  and  in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  the  contri- 
butor to  pay.  Fourth,  no  tax  should  be  imposed  which  is  in- 
capable of  an  economic  administration."     These  principles 
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contemplate  no  other  functions  of  taxation  than  that  of  rais- 
ing revenue.  Furthermore,  they  lay  taxes  upon  the  returns 
from  economic  production  and  organization,  to  which  we  are 
all  contributors.  They  further  eliminate  all  indirect  taxes  such 
as  tariJBf  and  excise  taxes  because  such  taxes  are  largely  col- 
lected without  the  knowledge  of  the  one  who  pays  them  and 
most  often  they  have  other  purposes  than  the  raising  of 
revenue. 

The  general  protest  against  high  taxes  is  a  mark  either  of 
ignorance  or  of  bad  citizenship.  People  either  do  not  under- 
stand the  relation  of  taxes  to  government  service  or  they  are 
refusing  to  support  the  government  willingly  and  adequately. 
Men  who  would  sacrifice  everything  they  have,  even  their 
lives,  in  time  of  war  are  dishonest  and  parsimonious  in  render- 
ing and  paying  their  taxes  to  support  the  government  in  time 
of  peace.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  our  almost  uni- 
versal protest  against  taxes  is  due  to  the  conviction  that  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  just  distribution  of  the  tax  burden, 
and  people  have  a  right  to  protest  whenever  and  wherever  they 
think  injustice  is  being  done.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  some 
of  the  mooted  questions  about  kinds  of  taxes  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  burden  in  the  light  of  economic  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  all  taxes  should  be  just  as  direct  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  one  know  how  much 
taxes  he  is  paying  and  for  what  the  money  is  being  spent.  An 
indirect  tax  cannot  be  justified  if  there  is  any  other  way  of 
raising  suflficient  public  revenue.  Tariff  or  import  taxes  and 
excise  or  internal  revenue  taxes  are  two  chief  kinds  of  indirect 
taxes.  Their  indirectness  is  generally  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
plishing some  other  ends  than  the  raising  of  revenue  such  as 
restricting  or  eliminating  the  competition  of  foreign-produced 
goods  by  protective  tariff,  or  the  restriction  or  prohibition  of 
injurious  products  by  excise  taxes.  It  would  be  better  for  a 
government  of  the  people  and  for  the  people  to  enact  direct 
legislation  regulating  these  matters  if  they  deem  it  wise  to 
regulate  them.  The  indirectness  of  the  tax  makes  it  impossible 
for  a  person  to  know  how  much  taxes  he  is  paying,  just  when 
he  is  paying,  and  whether  he  is  paying  taxes  to  support  the 
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government  or  to  accomplish  some  other  end.  Furthermore, 
an  indirect  tax  is  exceedingly  easily  shifted  from  one  person  or 
class  of  persons  to  others.  In  fact,  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  shifted  is  just  what  makes  it  indirect.  It  is  placed  as  a 
cost  upon  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  The 
ultimate  consumer  pays  it  in  increased  prices.  There  is  no 
tax  that  comes  so  near  violating  every  maxim  of  taxation  as  a 
tariff.  It  is  not  certain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  pay  it  how 
much  or  when  they  are  paying.  It  is  shifted  with  the  sale  of 
goods  and  therefore  falls  upon  many  who  are  least  able  to 
pay  it.  It  breeds  suspicion  as  well  as  robs  the  government  of 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  its  citizens  of  just  what  part 
they  are  playing  in  its  financial  support.  Direct  taxes,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  violate  the  maxims  of  just  taxation,  can  be 
made  to  yield  any  amount  of  revenue  which  the  people  think 
desirable  for  their  government  to  expend,  can  be  raised  from 
those  best  able  to  pay  it,  and  cannot  easily  be  shifted.  Of 
course,  those  who  are  interested  more  in  private  and  selfish 
gain  than  they  are  in  the  services  which  governments  render 
are  opponents  of  direct  taxes,  but  it  is  a  part  of  good  citizen- 
ship to  be  more  concerned  with  the  services  and  blessings  of 
efficient  government  than  with  the  dodging  or  shifting  of 
taxes. 

Graduated  income  taxes  are  clearly  known.  They  do  not 
disturb  the  economic  process,  for  they  are  collected  after  the 
process  of  production  and  distribution  has  been  completed 
and  they  collect  from  each  individual  an  amount  which  ap- 
proximates his  proportion,  or  share  in  the  dividends  of  all 
economic  endeavor.  Inheritance  taxes  really  tax  no  one. 
The  person  who  accumulated  the  wealth  is  dead  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  have  not  yet  come  into  possession  of  the  wealth. 
Andrew  Carnegie  said  that  the  growing  disposition  to  tax 
more  and  more  heavily  large  estates  at  death  is  a  cheering 
indication  of  the  growth  of  a  salutary  change  in  public  opin- 
ion; of  all  forms  of  taxation  this  seems  to  be  the  wisest;  that 
men  who  continue  hoarding  great  sums  all  their  lives,  the 
proper  use  of  which  for  public  ends  would  work  good  to  the 
community  in  the  form  of  the  state,  would  through  the  opera- 
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tion  of  an  inheritance  tax  be  compelled  to  render  to  the  state 
its  proper  share.  It  is  desirable  that  nations  should  go  much 
further  in  this  direction.  The  state  of  New  York  received  in 
1920,  $17,786,389  from  inheritance  taxes.  It  would  probably 
not  be  wise  for  governments  to  take  all  of  the  inheritance  and 
thus  deprive  dependent  children  and  widows  of  any  means  of 
support.  But  undoubtedly  hundreds  of  millions  and  even 
billions  of  dollars  could  be  collected  from  inheritances  without 
seriously  handicapping  industry  or  reducing  the  people  who 
would  otherwise  receive  them  below  the  level  of  equal  com- 
petition with  others. 

In  this  rapid  survey  of  a  few  of  the  great  economic  issues 
which  constitute  problems  of  citizenship,  such  palpable  in- 
justices as  graft,  gambling,  and  bribery  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed. The  problem  of  industrial  unrest  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV.  Injustice  due  to  or  by  means  of  our  complex 
economic  life  must  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  ethics.  It  is 
only  recently  that  economic  sins,  immoralities,  and  injustices 
have  become  difficult  to  recognize.  The  complexity  and  inter- 
dependence of  our  economic  life  is  new.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history  one  man  can  take  advantage  of  another 
or  of  many  others  and  they  never  know  it.  Professor  E.  A. 
Ross  of  Wisconsin  University  thus  states  the  facts  in  his  book 
Sin  and  Society: 

Interdependence  puts  us  as  it  were  at  one  another's  mercy  and 
so  ushers  in  a  multitude  of  new  forms  of  wrong-doing.  Most  sin 
is  preying  and  every  new  social  relation  begets  its  cannibalism. 
No  one  will  "make  the  epha  small"  or  "falsify  the  balances"  until 
there  is  buying  and  selling;  "withhold  the  pledge"  until  there  is 
loaning,  "keep  back  the  hire  of  the  laborer"  until  men  submit  their 
disputes  to  a  judge.  The  rise  of  the  state  makes  possible  counter- 
feiting, smuggling,  speculation,  and  treason.  Commerce  tempts 
the  pirate,  the  forger,  and  the  embezzler.  Every  new  fiduciary 
relation  is  a  fresh  opportunity  for  a  breach  of  trust.  To-day  the 
factory  system  makes  it  possible  to  work  children  to  death  on  the 
double-quick.  Speculative  building  gives  the  jerry  builder  his 
chance,  long  range  investments  spawn  the  get-rich-quick  concern, 
and  the  trust  movement  opens  the  door  to  the  bubble  promoter. 
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A  tragic  fact  in  economic  injustice  is  that  the  men  who 
are  guilty  of  the  wrong-doing  are  many  times  not  cognizant  of 
the  wrong  done.    To  quote  again  from  Professor  Ross: 

Because  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  newer  unrighteousness, 
because  these  devastating  latter-day  wrongs,  being  comely  of  look, 
do  not  advertise  their  vileness,  and  are  without  the  ulcerous  hag- 
visage  of  primitive  sins,  it  is  possible  for  iniquity  to  flourish 
greatly,  even  while  men  are  getting  better.  Briber  and  grafter 
are  often  "good  men,"  judged  by  old  t^sts,  and  would  have  passed 
for  virtuous  in  the  American  community  of  seventy  years  ago. 
Among  the  chiefest  sinners  are  now  enrolled  men  who  are  pure 
and  kind-hearted,  living  in  their  families,  faithful  to  their  friends, 
and  generous  to  the  needy. 

The  newness  of  our  interdependence  with  its  many  in- 
justices has  left  us  without  a  clear-cut  body  of  public  opinion 
or  set  of  social  ethics  with  which  to  handle  them.  The  modern 
business  man  who  wants  to  do  no  wrong  finds  himself  con- 
fronted with  many  issues  for  which  there  is  no  standard  of 
ethical  conduct.  The  modern  citizen  finds  he  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  forces  which 
lie  far  beyond  his  local  environment,  and  helping  to  develop 
a  public  opinion  and  a  public  conscience  intelligent  enough  and 
comprehensive  enough  to  deal  justly  with  the  great  economic 
issues  of  his  day  and  his  community,  some  of  which  issues  have 
been  briefly  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  problems  of  economic  in- 
justice in  a  complex  economic  society  are  hard  to  detect  and 
diflBcult  to  handle.  This  is  true  because  our  economic  system 
has  grown  gradually  and  unconsciously  and  the  injustices  are 
not  known  or  seem  inevitable.  Such  is  not  the  case,  but  it  will 
demand  the  wisest  statesmanship  and  a  widespread  social  in- 
telligence to  keep  them  from  being  true. 

The  outstanding  issues  of  social  justice  to-day  are  tied  up 
with  the  price  and  market  system  and  the  factory  system  of 
production.  Both  of  these  involve  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  impersonal  relations,  which  are  difficult  to  analyze 
and  understand.  An  enlightened,  democratic  society  has  no 
alternative  to  analyzing  and  understanding  them.    Once  the 
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general  citizenry  understands  them  their  solution  will  be  fairly 
well  assured.  So  long  as  most  people  are  ignorant  about  them, 
social  injustice  of  great  magnitude  will  prevail. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

BuRCH  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 

Chaps.  XXV  and  XXVL 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  Community  Civics  for  City  Schools,  Chaps. 

XVI  and  XXIII. 
Dole,  C.  F.,  The  New  American  Citizen,  Chaps.  XVII,  XXIX, 

and  XXXV. 
Fairchild,  H.  p.,  Outlines  of  Applied  Sociology,  Chap.  VIII. 
Finney,  R.  L.,  Causes  and  Cures  for  Social  Unrest,  Chaps. 

VII  and  VIII. 
Ross,  E.  A.,  Sin  and  Society,  Whole  book. 
Ward,  H.  F.,  The  New  Social  Order,  Chap.  II. 
Weyl,  W.  E.,  The  New  Democracy,  Chap.  XIII. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Is  it  possible  for  a  person  to  be  honest  and  yet  deal  un- 
justly? 

2.  Why  do  people  try  to  escape  paying  taxes? 

3.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  let  one  man  own  all  wealth  if  he 
was  a  good  man? 

4.  How  can  you  tell  whether  a  nation  is  economically  pros- 
perous? 

5.  Why  do  we  permit  some  able-bodied  persons  to  be  per- 
petually idle? 

6.  Give  your  definition  of  "social  ethics." 


CHAPTER  XX 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  INTER-RACIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  interdependence  of  all  peoples  in  our  civilization  re- 
quires a  better  understanding  and  surer  co-operation  between 
all  races.  The  United  States  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
"melting  pot"  for  all  races  and  peoples.  Its  earliest  settlers 
came  chiefly  from  England,  France,  and  Holland.  These  people 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  fairly  compact  communities,  more 
or  less  isolated  from  one  another.  After  the  first  settlements 
had  been  established  they  grew  by  natural  increase  or  by  ac- 
cretion from  the  home  communities  abroad.  By  1820  the  great 
economic  opportunities  of  the  vast  undeveloped  territories  of 
this  continent  had  begun  to  be  known  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  in  Europe.  The  result  was  a  steady  and  increas- 
ing flow  of  people  from  those  countries  to  America,  The  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Dutch  came  first  and  were  followed  by  the 
Irish,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians,  who  came  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  were 
later  followed  by  peoples  from  all  sections  of  the  earth,  until 
to-day  we  have  the  most  polyglot  population  known  in  the 
world. 

In  1790,  at  the  time  of  our  first  national  census,  we  had  a 
population  of  less  than  4,000,000  people,  not  counting  the 
Indians.  By  1850  we  had  grown  to  be  a  nation  of  23,000,000 
people  and  have  since  increased  to  about  110,000,000.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1820  over  35,000,000  immigrants 
have  come  into  the  L^nited  States.  In  addition  to  this  vast 
number  of  people  from  foreign  countries  who  help  to  make  up 
our  people,  we  have  more  than  10,000,000  negroes  and  more 
than  300,000  Indians.  Our  population  is  the  most  cosmopoli- 
tan of  any  nation  of  the  earth,  past  or  present.  We  are,  there- 
fore, confronted  with  racial  problems  more  complex  than  any 
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other  nation.  One  of  our  greatest  civic  problems  is  to  see  that 
the  "melting  pot"  works  toward  the  purpose  of  making  a 
union  out  of  the  diverse  peoples  and  ideas  which  make  up  our 
national  life. 

The  three  great  issues  of  citizenship  upon  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  give  information  and  develop  civic  ideals  in  this 
chapter  are :  the  civic  issues  connected  with  our  great  body  of 
immigrants;  the  problem  of  the  American  negro;  and  our 
treatment  of  the  American  Indian. 

We  must  handle  our  immigration  problem  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  the  progress  and  well-being  of  our  national  life. 
The  core  of  the  immigration  problem  is  not  national  selfish- 
ness, but  assimilation.  We  have  developed  in  this  country  a 
set  of  institutions,  customs,  and  traditions  which  constitute  a 
society  somewhat  different  from  all  others.  The  great  and  rich 
natural  resources  of  the  physical  environment,  the  enterprise 
of  a  people  who  had  the  courage  to  pioneer,  and  comparative 
isolation  of  our  national  life  for  six  or  eight  generations  of 
people  have  built  a  national  life  which  has  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  world.  We  must  guard  the  integrity  of  our  culture 
by  not  allowing  it  to  be  swamped  by  the  influx  of  other  cus- 
toms and  traditions  than  those  which  are  natural  products  of 
our  peculiar  national  situation.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  a  part  of  our  tradition  is  that  America  is  an 
asylum  for  all  who  do  not  find  opportunities  for  freedom  and 
development  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
stands  in  New  York  Harbor  facing  the  sea  and  holding  a  flam- 
ing star  to  light  all  liberty-seeking  people  to  "the  land  of  the 
free."  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  all  of  us  are  now  en- 
joying the  opportunities  and  blessings  of  American  citizenship 
because  the  door  was  not  closed  against  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Our  immigration  policy  should,  therefore,  not  be 
one  of  selfishness  or  exclusion  for  the  sake  of  exclusiveness. 
Exclusion,  or  even  restriction  of  other  peoples,  is  justified  only 
on  the  basis  of  safeguarding  our  national  solidarity  and  guar- 
anteeing our  contribution  of  life  and  ideals  to  the  world. 

By  assimilation  is  not  necessarily  meant  blood  amalgama- 
tion, though,  as  we  shall  later  see,  if  blood  assimilation  does 
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not  occur  cultural  assimilation  is  usually  handicapped.  Cul- 
tural assimilation,  however,  is  the  test  of  group  or  national 
unity.  If  those  who  come  into  our  midst  learn  to  accept 
our  customs,  traditions,  and  ideals,  and  do  not  jeopardize  the 
stability  or  existence  of  our  institutions,  they  will  not  be  a 
menace,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  America  from  its  be- 
ginning ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  If,  however,  immigrants 
are  coming  in  such  great  number  that  cultural  assimilation  is 
impossible,  we  are  justified  in  a  policy  of  restriction.  If 
people  from  some  sections  of  the  earth  seem  not  to  be  able  to 
be  assimilated  at  all,  then  we  are  justified  in  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusion in  their  cases. 

Until  about  1880  our  immigration  came  almost  exclusively 
from  northern  Europe.  Relatives  and  friends  of  the  colonists, 
together  with  people  of  similar  characteristics  and  desires,  up 
until  about  1845  came  in  gradual  and  steadily  increasing  num- 
bers. The  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  the  early  'forties,  the 
unsuccessful  revolution  in  Germany  in  1848,  wars  and  de- 
pleted agriculture  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  drove  many 
thousands  of  people  from  those  countries  to  our  shores.  Be- 
fore the  year  1845,  with  but  one  exception,  not  as  many  as 
100,000  people  had  flowed  into  the  United  States  in  one  year. 
During  the  next  ten  years  considerably  over  3,000,000  immi- 
grants landed  in  this  country.  The  number  reached  427,833 
in  the  year  1854.  The  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath  so  reduced 
the  flow  of  population  to  this  country  that  the  heights  of  1854 
were  not  reached  again  until  1873.  The  panic  of  1873  acted 
as  a  retarding  influence  and  it  was  not  until  1880  that  as 
many  as  400,000  came  again  during  one  year.  At  about  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  peoples  from  Russia  and  southern  Europe 
have  chiefly  made  up  our  tide  of  immigrants.  By  1905  they 
were  coming  at  a  rate  of  over  1,000,000  a  year.  During  the  ten 
years,  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  over  11,000,000  immigrants 
passed  into  the  United  States  from  all  sections  of  the  world, 
but  came  chiefly  from  southern  Europe,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
With  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  particularly  after  our 
entrance  into  it,  immigration  fell  lower  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War.    Since  the  World  War  immigrants  have  been 
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coming  in  about  as  large  numbers  as  our  newer  and  more  re- 
strictive immigration  laws  will  permit.  The  following  table 
shows  the  different  sources  (A)  from  which  our  immigrants 
came  prior  to  the  great  influx  which  started  in  the  late  'eighties 
and  (B)  after  that  time,  : 

SOURCES   OP  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES 

A  B 

Northern  Europe:  1882  1907 

Per  Per 

cent  cent 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 22. 8  8.8 

Germany 31.7  2.9 

Scandinavia 13.3  3.9 

Total 67.8  15.6 

Southern  Europe  and  Russia: 

Italy 4.1  22.2 

Austria-Hungary 3.7  26.3 

Russia 2.7  20.1 

Total 10.5    68.6 

All  other  countries 21.7     15.8 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  we  have  vastly  different  im- 
migration problems  now  from  what  we  had  previous  to  1880. 
We  had  only  50,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  in  1850. 
To-day  we  have  almost  110,000,000.  By  1880  practically 
the  whole  area  of  the  United  States  had  been  settled.  During 
the  period  in  which  our  immigrants  were  coming  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  we 
were  developing  the  great  and  fertile  regions  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  By  the  time  the  tide  of  immigration  began 
to  come  from  southern  Europe  our  agricultural  regions  had 
been  largely  populated  and  industrialized  and  great  cities  had 
begun  to  appear.  The  new  condition  of  our  whole  immigra- 
tion situation  presented  three  problems  which  had  not  con- 
fronted us  before  that  time.  First,  immigrants  were  now  com- 
ing chiefly  from  sections  of  the  earth  where  customs,  traditions, 
institutions,  ideas,  and  ideals  were  different  from  ours  and 
were  coming  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  Previous 
to  that  time  they  had  come  from  the  same  countries  from 
which  the  people  who  had  built  our  civilization  had  come. 
These  new  immigrants  spoke  a  different  language,  had  been 
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used  to  different  political  and  religious  ideals,  were  poorer 
financially  and  very  often  had  been  robbed  of  any  opportunity 
of  education.  Second,  the  great  source  of  undeveloped  wealth 
in  the  country  no  longer  existed  and  it  was  therefore  much 
less  likely  that  all  of  these  newcomers  would  accomplish 
financial  success.  Third,  the  growth  of  manufacturing  and 
great  cities  tended  to  congregate  foreigners  in  congested  and 
more  or  less  isolated  city  areas  where  they  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  American  ways  by  freely  mingling  with  the 
older  population. 

Whereas  there  was  practically  no  problem  of  assimilation 
previous  to  1880  and,  therefore,  practically  no  problem  in- 
cident to  immigration,  since  that  time  the  problem  of  assimila- 
tion has  been  very  acute.  We  have  now  developed  great 
foreign  areas  which  are  in  their  life  habits  and  social  customs 
more  like  foreign  societies  than  they  are  like  our  own  society. 
In  New  York  City  in  1920  there  were  392,400  Italians,  living 
mostly  in  the  lower  East  Side.  Many  of  them  cannot  speak 
the  English  language.  They  maintain  their  foreign  institu- 
tions, ideas,  and  ideals.  In  some  cases  it  is  practically  neces- 
sary to  let  them  maintain  a  system  of  government  of  their 
own  in  order  to  insure  law  and  order  at  all.  Under  such  con- 
ditions assimilation  or  Americanization  is  scarcely  possible  and 
is  not  being  accomplished  to  any  degree.  The  Russians  are  in 
New  York  City  in  even  greater  numbers  than  the  Italians. 
The  Poles  constitute  the  same  problem  in  Chicago,  Buffalo, 
and  Cleveland,  the  Italians  the  same  in  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Russians  the  same  in  Philadelphia. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  immigrants  have 
made  no  contribution  to  our  country  or  that  they  have  no 
contribution  yet  to  make.  They  have  developed  some  of  the 
great  farming  regions  of  the  Middle  West,  introduced  horticul- 
ture, viticulture,  vegetable  gardening,  and  dairying  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  furnished  the  manual  labor  for  building  railroads, 
and  are  now  mining  most  of  our  coal  and  manufacturing  most 
of  our  shoes,  sugar,  leather,  wool,  cotton  and  meats.  They 
have  brought  in  a  new  emphasis  on  music  and  art,  and  many 
new  ideas  and  practices  which  help  to  make  up  our  rich  and 
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cosmopolitan  economic  and  social  life.  We  are  the  great  dem- 
ocratic society  that  we  are  just  because  our  population  is  a 
composite  of  so  many  different  elements. 

The  wise  attack  upon  our  immigration  problem,  like  the 
wise  attack  upon  any  other  civic  problem,  is  not  to  dodge  it, 
but  to  understand  its  elements  well  enough  to  make  solution 
possible.  We  know  that  we  can  assimilate  people  from  coun- 
tries very  much  like  our  own  with  little  diflBculty.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  restricting  persons  from  these  coun- 
tries. We  know  that  our  immigrants  are  now  too  largely  con- 
gested in  the  city  slums.  We  should,  therefore,  eliminate  the 
slums  and  provide  for  a  better  distribution  of  newcomers. 
We  know  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  immigrants  of  our 
language,  government,  institutions,  ideas,  and  ideals  menaces 
the  integrity  and  stability  of  our  national  life.  We  should 
therefore  make  Americanization  compulsory  and  provide  the 
facilities  for  accomplishing  it.  We  know  that  our  native 
Americans  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Oriental  Indians.  These  Orientals  are  of  a  different  race. 
Their  customs,  traditions,  and  ideas  diverge  far  more  widely 
from  ours  than  do  those  of  Europeans.  A  different  policy  is 
necessary  in  relation  to  them,  at  least  until  racial  prejudice 
can  be  eliminated. 

We  know  also  that  our  nation  has  been  built  up  by  immigra- 
tion and  that  one  of  the  dominant  ideals  from  the  beginning 
of  our  history  has  been  that  America  is  a  "Land  of  the  Free" 
to  which  all  peoples  might  come  for  asylum  and  accomplish- 
ment. We  ought  not  now  refuse  to  complete  the  great  task 
of  demonstrating  democracy  to  the  world  simply  because  we 
have  become  great  and  powerful  and  economically  selfish.  It 
was  Woodrow  Wilson's  ideal  that  America  should  make  its 
contribution  politically  and  ethically  to  the  world  while  we 
yet  retain  the  spirit  which  made  us  the  most  powerful  and 
probably  the  most  revered  nation  of  the  world.  We  can 
make  this  contribution  only  by  guarding  our  society  from  all 
menacing  forces,  but  it  is  the  part  of  humanitarian  statesman- 
ship to  attempt  to  develop  a  world  unity  within  our  own 
borders,  if  possible,  out  of  the  diverse  peoples  who  seek  the 
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opportunities  of  our  civilization.  Thus  we  would  point  the 
way  to  the  accomplishment  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world.  The  brotherhood  of  all  men  is  sure  to  be  accomplished 
at  some  time,  and  a  wise  and  courageous  attack  upon  the 
problems  presented  by  our  immigration  furnishes  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  toward  that  great  goal. 

Our  negro  problem  is  more  difficult  even  than  our  immigra- 
tion problem,  and  is  a  problem  which  we  cannot  evade. 
Grover  Cleveland  said  America  had  just  one  unsolvable  prob- 
lem, the  negro  problem.  But  there  is  no  escape  solving  it.  We 
have  over  10,000,000  negroes  in  our  population  and  few  of 
them  entered  the  country  on  their  own  initiative.  There  are 
two  states,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  that  have  more 
negroes  than  white  in  their  population,  and  three  others. 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  that  have  almost  equal  num- 
bers of  the  two  races.  Negroes  have  entered  every  occupation 
or  profession  in  the  nation.  They  own  over  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  property  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
community  of  the  nation.  They  do  practically  all  the  manual 
labor  in  some  sections  of  the  country  and  have  a  practical 
monopoly  in  some  occupations  in  other  sections.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  take  them  out  of  our  population  root  and 
branch  without  creating  domestic  and  manual  labor  maladjust- 
ments almost  as  serious  as  were  created  by  their  emancipation 
from  slavery.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  areas  where 
negroes  constitute  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  population.  We 
have  no  alternative  to  that  of  making  them  an  integral  part 
of  our  social  and  economic  structure  in  some  way  that  will,  if 
possible,  be  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  the  colored  and 
white  races. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  biological 
superiority  and  inferiority  of  the  two  races.  It  is  clear  to 
everyone  that  the  negroes  as  a  whole  are  culturally  inferior  to 
the  whites.  It  has  never  been  possible  for  them  to  develop 
a  culture  of  their  own  in  America  and  we  have  not  3*et  com- 
pletely developed  means  by  which  to  allow  them  to  participate 
fully  in  the  culture  of  the  whites.  They  were  brought  to  this 
country  from  an  inferior  civilization  and  lived  in  slavery  for 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  While  the  slave  system  gave  the 
negroes  a  definite  place  in  the  economic  organization,  it  never 
allowed  them  to  participate  in  the  social  culture  of  our  society 
in  the  intimate  fashion  which  is  necessary  to  cultural  assimila- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  growth  of  a  culture  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  recognized  the  inferiority  and  servile 
position  of  the  negro  during  all  that  time,  is  so  thoroughly 
grounded  that  it  is  not  possible  to  change  its  attitude  quickly. 

During  the  so-called  "Reconstruction  period,"  after  the 
Civil  War,  we  did  not  accomplish  anything  in  relation  to  racial 
adjustment  except  to  convince  the  Southern  whites  that  they 
could  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  society  only  if  they  "kept 
the  negro  in  his  place."  This  attitude,  thoroughly  justified 
on  their  part,  as  a  measure  of  defense  against  the  unwisdom  of 
Reconstruction  practices,  kept  them  for  a  long  time  from 
furnishing  the  negroes  with  those  facilities  of  economic  success 
and  cultural  advancement  which  are  now  being  furnished. 
The  fact  that  the  negroes  came  from  an  inferior  civilization, 
were  slaves  for  eight  or  ten  generations,  were  put  in  a  place  of 
inferiority  for  two  generations  after  the  Civil  War,  and  yet 
constitute  a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  population  in  many 
sections  as  to  maintain  deep-set  adjustments  of  long  standing, 
all  tend  to  create  a  social  situation  more  difficult  than  any 
other  in  our  national  life. 

Vice,  crime  and  pauperism  all  run  high  among  the  negroes. 
As  any  other  ignorant  people,  living  on  a  low  standard  of 
living  and  in  a  position  of  recognized  inferiority,  is  bound  to 
be  more  often  caught  by  the  law,  for  even  the  same  acts,  than 
the  other  members  of  the  population,  so  it  is  with  the  negro. 
The  development  of  individual  initiative  and  ambitions  which 
mark  others  for  advance  is  liable  to  threaten  the  dominance 
of  the  whites  if  practiced  by  the  negroes.  While  such  ac- 
complishments are  not  forbidden,  the  negroes,  nevertheless, 
often  find  themselves  in  maladjustment  because  of  practicing 
them.  The  position  of  both  negroes  and  whites  is  made  very 
difficult  because  of  the  impossibility  of  practicing  democracy, 
the  practice  of  which  is  the  yardstick  for  measuring  the  solu- 
tion of  all  our  other  great  social  problems. 
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As  difficult  as  it  is  to  eliminate  race  friction  and  make  those 
social  adjustments  that  are  necessary  to  the  negroes'  progress 
and  development,  the  white  people  of  the  South  have  come  to 
see  that  these  things  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  their 
civilization.  The  economic  competition  of  any  group  of  people 
who  live  habitually  on  a  low  standard  of  living  tends  to  pull 
down  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  community.  Every 
bale  of  cotton  that  is  grown  or  manufactured,  every  ditch  that 
is  dug  and  every  piece  of  labor  performed  by  the  negroes, 
furnish  a  competitive  level  to  which  white  men  must  stoop 
if  they  would  survive  economically  at  all.  Furthermore,  the 
presence  of  negro  domestic  servants  in  the  home,  negro  laborers 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  factory,  and  negro  children  in  the  com- 
munity furnish  association  for  white  children  that  must  be 
made  the  best  possible.  The  recognition  of  these  facts  has 
led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  negroes,  opened  the 
occupations  and  professions  to  them,  and  in  every  way  led  to 
endeavors  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  among  the  negroes.  The  results  are,  the  negroes 
now  own  over  $500,000,000  worth  of  city  property,  own  about 
one-quarter  of  a  million  farms  and  operate  three-quarters  of 
a  million  others.  They  seldom  now  feel  themselves  attached 
to  white  families  for  life  or  even  live  in  their  homes.  They  al- 
most universally  have  homes  and  communities  of  their  own, 
and  have  independent  businesses  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cases. 

Negroes  are  moving  rapidly  from  the  rural  to  the  urban 
districts  and  settling  generally  throughout  the  several  states 
and  cities  of  the  country.  The  percentage  of  negroes  in  urban 
places  increased  from  28.5  in  1910  to  42.2  in  1920.  A  study 
of  the  Northern  migration  of  negroes  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
indicates  that  478,700  left  the  South  in  the  year  ending 
September  first,  1923.  The  negro  population  of  Chicago  in- 
creased 148.2  per  cent  between  1910  and  1920.  That  of 
Cleveland  increased  307.8  per  cent,  and  that  of  Detroit  611.3 
per  cent.  In  1920  there  were  254,599  fewer  negroes  in  the 
thirteen  negro  states  of  the  South  and  1,760,033  more  negroes 
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in  the  other  states  than  there  were  in  1910,  and  the  chief 
northward  migration  has  taken  place  since  that  time. 

With  the  negro's  tendency  to  become  more  independent  so 
far  as  geographical  location  is  concerned,  with  his  development 
toward  economic  independence  and  his  growth  in  enlighten- 
ment,  and  with  the  development  of  better  attitudes  between 
the  negro  and  white  races,  there  is  yet  need  for  a  definite  and 
widespread  policy  and  program  of  democratic  adjustment.  His 
dispersal  over  the  country  as  a  whole  ought  to  tend  to  develop 
a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  whole  national  group,  and 
,  this  must  be  accomplished  before  the  problem  can  be  solved 
nationally.  His  increase  in  enlightenment  will  make  him  a 
more  efficient  and  less  menacing  citizen,  and  his  increase  in 
economic  independence  should  reduce  the  amount  both  of 
poverty  and  disease  in  the  community  where  he  lives.  But  his 
face  is  black.  He  is  obviously  different  from  the  whites.  The 
tradition  and  existent  lack  of  his  cultural  attainment  are  evi- 
dent. Complete  blood  amalgamation  with  him  is  unthinkable 
on  the  part  of  the  Southern  whites.  And  yet  he  is  a  part  of 
our  civil  life. 

What  should  be  our  policy  and  program  in  relation  to  the 
negro?  It  would  seem  that  it  must  be,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  to  construct  two  complete  and  equally  efficient  sets 
of  institutions  and  agencies  to  serve  the  cultural  needs  of 
the  two  races,  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  self-respect,  en- 
lightenment, and  moral  standards  are  the  same  for  both  races 
and  are  held  equally  sacred.  Negroes  already  have  separate 
homes,  churches,  and  schools  and  in  many  cases  their  own 
occupations  and  professions.  With  their  dispersal  over  the 
United  States  and  their  growing  enlightenment  there  will  soon 
be  no  need  for  their  political  isolation  such  as  there  was  in 
the  days  following  the  Civil  War.  This  is  the  direction  that 
the  adjustment  is  naturally  taking.  It  is  incumbent  on  both 
races  to  see  that  this  process  is  assisted,  for  until  human 
altruism  has  outrun  all  racial  prejudice,  the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  assure  the  negro  equal  cultural  opportunity  with  the  white 
man,  while  carefully  guarding  the  integrity  and  self-respect  of 
each  against  the  sins  and  vices  of  the  other. 
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The  American  Indian  is  still  a  part  of  our  national  popula- 
tion and  should  be  guaranteed  all  the  opportunities  of  our  com- 
mon civic  life.  There  is  no  greater  blot  on  the  pages  of 
American  history  than  that  which  must  be  placed  there  as  a 
record  of  our  treatment  of  the  American  Indian.  He  at  one 
time  inhabited  all  the  territory  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government  or  private  citizens  of  the  nation. 
Civilization  was  not  highly  developed  among  the  Indians  when 
the  white  man  began  settling  on  the  land,  but  later  evidence 
shows  that  Indians  are  capable  of  assimilating  our  civilization 
and  there  is  ever  cause  to  believe  that  complete  racial  amalga- 
mation would  have  taken  place  if  the  friendship  which  first 
prevailed  between  them  and  the  white  settlers  had  been  re- 
tained and  developed.  Instead  of  that,  white  traders  from 
the  first  traded  the  Indians  useless  trinkets  for  valuable 
articles,  even  for  vast  areas  of  land,  sold  them  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  in  countless  cases  took  their  lands  without  giving 
or  paying  them  anything  in  return.  In  due  time  the  Indians 
struck  back  and,  once  the  belligerency  had  started,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  justification  for  fighting  the  petty  Indian 
wars  to  successful  conclusion  and  guarding  the  settlers  against 
massacre.  It  was,  however,  one  of  those  cases  where  dis- 
honesty and  selfishness  led  to  complications  which  resulted  in 
a  great  wrong  being  done. 

President  Grant  appointed  a  commission  in  1869  to  examine 
Indian  affairs.  Its  report  stated  that,  "the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment connections  with  the  Indians  is  a  shameful  record  of 
broken  treaties  and  unfilled  promises.  The  history  of  the 
border  white  man's  connection  with  the  Indians  is  a  sickening 
record  of  murder,  outrage,  robbery,  and  wrongs  committed  by 
the  former,  as  a  rule,  an  occasional  savage  outbreak  and  un- 
speakably barbarous  deeds  of  retaliation  by  the  latter,  as  the 
exception."  It  is  hard  for  an  American  citizen  to  believe  that 
his  government  would  break  a  treaty,  and  yet  that  is  what  was 
done  a  number  of  times  with  the  Indians.  Unwarranted  greed 
and  failure  to  recognize  the  self-respect  of  all  people  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  cause  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Indians 
and  leave  a  blot  for  which  we  will  hang  our  heads  in  shame  for 
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generations.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  must  not  expect 
that  great  wrong  can  be  done  and  the  results  of  it  escaped. 

After  the  Indians  had  been  dispossessed  of  practically  all 
their  lands  they  were  placed  on  reservations  and  treated  as 
wards  of  the  government.  This  policy  seemed  to  be  just,  but 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  wise  for  the  Indians.  It  has  made 
them  lazy  to  their  own  detriment  and  been  more  or  less  a 
policy  of  charity  on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  is  now 
possible  for  an  Indian  to  be  naturalized,  to  have  a  farm  of  his 
own,  attend  our  educational  institutions,  and  in  every  way  be 
a  self-respecting  American  citizen.  But  this  policy  was  adopted 
so  late  as  to  leave  a  blot  on  our  national  life. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  our  population  now  is  calculated 
to  be  344,000.  This  constitutes  so  small  a  portion  of  our 
people  and  we  are  sufficiently  far  from  the  day  of  Indian 
troubles  that  we  can  look  dispassionately  and  more  or  less 
proudly  upon  the  red  man.  We  are  handicapped,  however,  in 
preaching  to  the  world  about  justice  to  the  weaker  peoples 
because  of  our  record  in  handling  the  Indian.  We  ought  to 
take  warning  from  our  shame  and  use  reason  and  justice  in- 
stead of  selfishness  and  passion  in  other  inter-racial  issues 
which  face  us  as  a  people  or  as  a  nation. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Inter-racial  contacts  form  a  set 
of  human  relations  that  raise  the  seemingly  most  insuperable 
problems  of  civilization.  Races  were  constituted  and  spe- 
cialized into  black,  white,  and  yellow  races  by  means  of  isola- 
tion from  one  another.  This  isolation  prevailed  over  countless 
generations  of  people.  During  the  period  of  the  last  one 
hundred  years  the  development  of  means  of  transportation 
and  communication  has  broken  down  the  isolation  of  the 
races  of  mankind.  The  results  are,  that  the  races  are  now 
face  to  face  with  each  other  and  find  themselves  interdepend- 
ent with  each  other.  Their  problem  is  how  to  break  down 
their  deep  racial  loyalties  and  their  deep  inter-racial 
antipathies. 

The  cultural  attainments  of  civilization — art,  literature, 
science,  and  mechanical  and  business  technologies — are  rapidly 
becoming  the  social  heritage  of  all  races.    As  each  race  builds 
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a  civilization  out  of  these  facilities  and  attainments  it  auto- 
matically becomes  both  a  competitor  and  a  co-operator  with 
the  other  races.  Whether  the  result  will  be  the  development 
of  a  giant  and  destructive  race  conflict  or  a  world  civilization 
depends  upon  whether  racial  prejudice  leads  us  to  such  a  con- 
flict before  altruism  and  enlightenment  develop  a  knowledge 
of  racial  interdependence  and  racial  co-operation. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  XXI. 
Burgh  and  Patterson,  Problems  of  American  Democracy, 

Chaps.  XIV  and  XV. 
Elwood,  C.  a.,  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  Chaps, 

XI  and  XII. 
Fairchild,  H.  p.,  Immigration. 
Meeklin,  J.  M.,  Democracy  and  Race  Friction. 
Munro  and  Ozanne,  Social  Civics,  Chap.  II. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  did  your  forefathers  come  to  America? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  between  having  one  Indian  and 
having  one  million  in  our  population? 

3.  Should  we  have  a  different  set  of  laws  to  control  Oriental 
immigration  and  the  immigration  from  other  sections  of 
the  earth? 

4.  Why  is  the  negro  problem  so  diflBcult? 

5.  Should  the  negroes  be  given  equal  opportunity  with  the 
whites? 

6.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  all  the  negroes  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  South? 

7.  What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  paid  the  Indians  for 
their  lands? 

8.  What  are  the  differences  between  our  problems  concerning 
the  Indians,  negroes  and  immigrants? 


CHAPTER  XXI 
HUMAN  RELATIONS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

The  economic  interdependence  of  all  classes,  races,  and 
nations  makes  necessary  a  larger  unity  and  better  co-operation 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world  than  ever  before.  At  every 
stage  of  discussion  in  this  volume  the  fact  has  been  emphasized 
that  a  person  at  any  place  and  performing  any  task  is  in- 
fluenced and  conditioned  by  a  great  many  other  persons  in 
the  world.  The  day  of  individual  isolation  never  existed. 
Primitive  families  and  clans  who  Hved  in  comparative  isola- 
tion had  to  live  very  restricted  and  uncomfortable  lives.  The 
division  of  economic  labors,  which  makes  individuals  depend- 
ent upon  one  another,  also  makes  nations  dependent  one  upon 
another.  People  in  the  relatively  isolated  countries  to-day  are 
living  the  most  restricted  and  miserable  lives  of  all  the  world's 
people.  International  trade  has  made  necessary  all  other 
kinds  of  international  relations.  National  isolation  is  there- 
fore also  a  thing  of  the  past. 

International  commerce  has  for  a  long  time  furnished  and 
furnishes  us  to-day  a  goodly  portion  of  the  products  we  enjoy 
day  by  day.  A  person  can  be  a  political  citizen  of  but  one 
nation,  but  his  economic  and  social  life  demands  that  he  be  a 
citizen  of  world  society.  The  borrowing  of  culture  from  all 
over  the  earth  is  the  process  of  civilization.  No  nation  can 
afford  to  try  to  make  progress  by  means  only  of  the  discover- 
ies and  inventions  of  its  own  people.  The  cultural  accom- 
plishments of  all  nations  are  the  heritage  of  every  nation  if 
human  relations  between  nations  are  kept  fluid  and  peaceful. 

Civilization  progresses  by  the  expanding  of  the  circum- 
ference of  group  contacts.  The  history  of  the  world  has  seen 
men  pass  from  the  economic  units  of  families,  clans,  and  con- 
federations to  those  of  nations.    The  same  progress  in  inven- 
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tions  and  discoveries  and  in  the  improvements  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  which  has  caused  these  changes  has 
interwoven  the  lives  of  nations  until  it  is  imperative  that  we 
learn  international  neighborliness.  We  knew,  beyond  a  doubt, 
during  the  World  War  that  what  was  a  menace  to  one  part  of 
civilization  was  a  menace  to  all  civilization.  Can  international 
co-operation  be  attained  only  in  time  of  war,  or  shall  we  strive 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  nations? 

We  know  full  well  that  our  political  and  even  our  ethical 
life,  as  well  as  our  economic  life,  cannot  be  abstracted  from 
that  of  other  nations,  for  their  kinds  of  government  and  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  influence  their  conduct  in  their  relations 
with  us.  Just  because  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing understanding  and  making  continuous  adjustments  in 
international  relations,  we  maintain  a  consular  service  with 
practically  every  nation  of  the  world.  There  are  fifty-two 
nations  who  maintain  consuls  in  New  York  City  alone.  Our 
own  diplomatic  and  consular  forces  are  composed  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  and  we  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  maintaining  them  in  order  that  we  may  more  effectively 
carry  on  our  interwoven  world  life.  There  is  no  way  by  which 
a  great  nation,  or  indeed  any  nation,  can  to-day  withdraw  from 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  just  as  much  a  part  of  good  citizenship  to  be  intelli- 
gent about  international  relations  and  world  influences  as  it 
is  to  be  intelligent  concerning  issues  which  influence  the  effi- 
ciency and  welfare  of  local  communities. 

The  United  States  is  now  a  world  power  and  ought  to  exer- 
cise its  power  in  the  world  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Until 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States 
was  looked  upon  as  a  small  and  more  or  less  isolated  nation. 
To-day  it  plays  a  dominant  role  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
Our  foreign  coimnerce  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation 
except  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  voice  is  listened  for  on  every 
matter  of  world  concern.  Our  government  is  respected  by  all 
people  and  idealized  by  many.  Our  good  will  is  earnestly  and 
sincerely  sought  by  all  nations.  We  are  influencing  the  world 
and  will  continue  to  influence  it  whether  we  desire  to  or  not. 
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Our  contributions  to  the  world  for  all  time  to  come  will  depend 
on  how  we  play  our  role  in  the  world's  affairs  to-day.  At  just 
this  era  in  the  world's  history  is  our  greatest  opportunity.  A 
large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  is  prostrated  by  the  burdens 
and  devastations  of  war.  Other  nations  not  only  are  very 
dependent  upon  us,  but  they  look  to  us  to  show  them  democ- 
racy's solution  to  their  troubles.  Furthermore,  nations  seem 
to  be  very  much  like  individuals;  what  they  do  at  one  time 
lays  a  basis  for  habitual  practices  long  into  the  future.  All 
great  stable  nations  have  what  is  known  and  recognized  as  an 
international  policy.  That  is,  they  can  be  counted  upon  to 
act  pretty  much  in  given  ways  in  all  affairs  involving  other 
nations  and  other  peoples. 

What  is  our  international  policy  and  what  should  it  be? 
Some  will  say  that  it  is  isolation.  Washington,  who  is  so  often 
cited  as  an  isolationist,  said  in  his  farewell  address  at  the  close 
of  his  Presidency  in  1797  that  the  general  principle  should  be 
to  "observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations,"  to  "cul- 
tivate peace  and  harmony  with  all,"  and  that  "the  great  rule 
of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  as  little  political  connections 
as  possible."  He  laid  down  the  ethical  principle,  indicated  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  our  commercial  relations 
would  expand,  but  urged  that  we  should  not  meddle  in  foreign 
affairs  unless  necessary.  His  statements  can  in  no  way  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  we  should  restrict  our  own  life 
by  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  nor  could  he  pos- 
sibly have  imagined,  at  the  time  when  he  spoke,  that  the 
development  of  a  world  trade  and  commerce  would  involve 
us  with  the  life  and  practices  of  all  people  to  the  extent  that 
it  has. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  how  much  emphasis  some  have 
placed  upon  Jefferson's  words,  "entangling  alliances  with 
none,"  and  how  little  we  have  idealized  his  words,  "honest 
friendship  with  all  nations."  In  Jefferson's  administration  the 
American  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  clear  the 
waters  of  pirates  and  make  possible  the  freedom  of  our  inter- 
national commerce.    Neither  Washington  nor  Jefferson  was 
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counseling  isolation  except  in  case  of  belligerent  and  secret 
alliance  with  nation  against  nation.  Each  of  the  great  states- 
men undoubtedly  saw  and  believed  that  the  day  would  come 
when  we  would  be  a  big  and  powerful  enough  nation  to 
greatly  influence  the  world.  If  they  did  not  foresee  this,  then 
we  have  outgrown  their  faith,  for  no  nation  to-day  is  counted 
upon  more  to  influence  and  even  lead  Western  civilization 
than  is  the  United  States. 

As  a  world  power  we  have  five  possible  positions  to  take  or 
attitudes  to  assume.  We  might  become  imperialistic,  and  by 
use  of  our  great  man  power  and  material  and  financial  re- 
sources conquer  and  absorb  other  nations.  Practically  all  great 
nations  in  the  past  have  taken  this  road.  Practically  all  of 
them  have  met  their  downfall  by  pursuing  such  a  policy. 
Furthermore,  they  have,  during  the  period  of  ascendency  and 
power,  menaced  all  other  nations  which  lay  in  their  path, 
established  hatred  which  sometimes  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
often  menaced  the  peace  of  the  world  with  their  greed  for 
expansion. 

We  might  form  alliances  with  other  great  powers  and  thus 
try  to  dominate  the  world.  For  the  last  two  centuries  this 
has  been  a  common  practice  among  great  nations.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  European  nations  preceding  the  World  War. 
Such  a  policy  is  of  precarious  permanency  and  always  con- 
stitutes a  menace  to  weaker  nations  and  encourages  counter 
alliances. 

We  might  assume  the  attitudes  of  superiority  toward  other 
nations,  particularly  toward  weaker  nations  and  backward 
peoples.  Such  an  attitude  is  very  prevalent  in  the  world  to- 
day. Its  presence  and  insistence  drove  the  League  of  Nations 
to  an  organization  of  chiefly  five  great  powers — England, 
France,  Japan,  Italy  and  the  United  States.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  this  type  of  "highbrow- 
ism"  in  our  attitudes  and  relations  with  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  nations. 

We  inight  attempt  to  live  in  isolation,  upon  the  assumption 
that  we  are  great  enough  to  be  self-suflicient.  Our  system  of 
tariffs,  our  refusal  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations,  and  our 
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conviction  that  we  owe  the  world  nothing  and  expect  nothing 
from  it,  are  all  evidences  that  such  an  idea  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  people. 

We  might  recognize  that,  great  as  we  are,  and  as  compara- 
tively self-sufficient  as  we  are,  nevertheless  we  could  live  a 
fuller  and  freer  life  by  utilizing  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  our 
purchasing  and  selling  markets,  the  accomplishments  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  our  laboratory,  and  the  ideas  of 
friendliness  and  mutual  helpfulness  to  all  peoples  as  our  duty 
and  privilege.  That  we  are  great  in  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
to  all  people  is  being  evidenced  every  year  by  our  gifts  to  those 
in  distress.  We  need  to  go  beyond  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
benevolence  to  that  of  co-operation  and  brotherhood  with  all 
nations  both  weak  and  strong. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  while  President  of  the  United  States 
expressed  the  attitude  of  the  nation  concerning  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  follows :  "If  a  nation  shows  that  it  knows  how  to 
act  with  decency  in  industrial  and  political  matters,  if  it  keeps 
order  and  pays  its  obligations,  then  it  need  fear  no  interference 
from  the  United  States.  Brutal  wrong-doing  or  impatience 
which  results  in  the  general  loosening  of  the  ties  of  civilized 
society  may  finally  require  intervention  by  some  civilized 
nation,  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  United  States 
cannot  ignore  its  duty."  Woodrow  Wilson  said,  concerning 
the  same  doctrine  in  an  address  to  the  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence :  "There  is  no  claim  of  guardianship  or  thought  of  wards, 
but  instead  a  full  and  honorable  association  as  of  partners 
between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors,  in  the  interest  of  all 
America,  North  and  South.  .  .  .  All  the  governments  of 
America  stand,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  upon  a  feeling  of 
genuine  equality  and  unquestioned  independence. 

"The  moral  is,  that  the  states  of  America  are  not  hostile 
rivals,  but  co-operating  friends,  and  that  their  growing  sense 
of  community  interest,  alike  in  matters  political  and  in  matters 
economic,  is  likely  to  give  them  a  new  significance  as  factors 
in  international  affairs  and  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world."  Upon  this  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  recognized  the  common  interests  of  the  nations  of  North 
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and  South  America,  President  Wilson  pleaded  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  doctrine  to  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  will  be  the  direction  of  our  power  and  influence  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  should  prove  to  the  world  that  she 
believes  in  democracy  not  as  a  shibboleth,  but  as  a  program 
and  a  policy.  In  the  World  War  we  claimed  to  be  fighting 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Will  we  lead  in  in- 
culcating democracy  into  the  life  of  the  world?  Democracy 
is  based  upon  a  belief  in  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual. 
Upon  this  belief  we  have  constructed  the  greatest  democracy 
in  the  world  and  done  it  out  of  the  most  diverse  classes  of 
people  which  the  nations  could  furnish  us  through  immigra- 
tion. We  have  built  this  cosmopolitan  civilization  of  ours  not 
by  force,  compulsion,  or  conquest,  but  by  an  attempt  to  insure 
liberty  and  equality  and  promote  fraternity  among  men.  It 
was  Woodrow  Wilson's  conviction,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
others,  that  America's  great  contribution  to  the  world  is  her 
democracy,  and  that  it  is  her  sacred  obligation  and  duty  to  • 
deliver  democracy's  message  and  demonstrate  its  practice  in 
the  world. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  President  Wilson's  various 
addresses  to  Congress  and  his  diplomatic  notes  to  other  nations 
during  the  World  War  were  appeals  to  the  people  of  the  world 
to  accept  the  creed  and  practice  of  democracy.  The  appeal  and 
power  of  that  creed  were  measured  by  the  response  from  the 
common  people  of  the  world  to  his  messages.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  savior  of  humanity.  Even  now  he  is  not  blamed 
by  any  of  them  because  of  his  utterances,  but  because  in 
assisting  in  making  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations  he  was  unable  fully  to  write  democracy's  creed  into 
these  documents. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  nations  do  not  trust  one 
another  enough  to  make  democracy  between  them  practicable. 
Maybe  the  nations — in  terms  of  their  "elder  statesmen" — do 
not,  but  there  is  no  evidence,  outside  the  hatreds  engendered 
by  the  war,  that  the  common  people  of  the  world  mistrust 
one  another.    They  have  found  very  little  difliculty  in  work- 
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ing  together  in  harmony  in  such  countries  as  AustraUa,  New 
Zealand,  the  South  American  nations,  our  own  country  and 
Canada,  where  they  have  come  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  In  fact,  it  is  in  these  very  countries  where  democracies 
have  been  built  up  and  where  they  flourish.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  probable  that  it  is  only  the  existence  of  old  nationalistic 
attitudes  and  the  perpetuation  of  old  types  and  systems  of  in- 
ternational relations  that  keep  the  international  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  world  from  developing  a  world  democracy. 
Surely  the  United  States,  the  world's  chief  exponent  and 
example  of  democracy,  cannot  afford  to  assist  in  perpetuating 
these  old  types  and  systems,  and  surely  she  will  not  refuse  to 
carry  into  her  international  relations  the  ways  of  democracy. 

What  would  democracy's  way  demand  in  the  methods  of  in- 
ternational life?  It  would  demand  the  liberty  of  all  peoples 
and  their  right  to  set  up  governments  of  their  own  kind  and 
liking.  It  would  demand  the  right  of  free  intercourse  between 
all  nations  such  as  exists  between  the  various  states  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  deny  any  nation  the  right  to  secede 
from  the  Union  or  concourse  of  nations.  It  would  demand 
direct  and  equal  representation  of  the  peoples  of  the  nations 
themselves  in  all  international  assemblies.  But  above  all  it 
would  encourage  and  promote  fraternity  or  brotherhood  among 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  That  the  world's  economic  inter- 
dependence is  leading  inevitably  in  this  direction  ought  to  be 
clear.  For  America  not  to  recognize  this  fact  and  lead,  while 
she  may,  in  that  direction,  is  for  her  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  democracy  is  only  her  shibboleth  and  not  her  pro- 
gram, policy,  or  faith. 

The  greatest  menace  to  world  harmony  and  human  progress 
is  the  belief  in  and  the  practice  of  war.  It  would  be  difl&cult 
to  prove  that  civilization  had  ever  been  advanced  by  war  or 
that  the  gains  which  wars  have  claimed  to  accomplish  could 
not  have  been  better  made  in  other  ways.  War  is  always 
destructive.  It  not  only  destroys  life  and  wealth,  but,  worse 
yet,  it  destroys  the  very  fiber  and  spirit  of  civilization  itself. 
Culture  or  civilization  is  a  fabric  of  human  relations.  Human 
relations  become  the  faith,  morals,  sanctions,  and  taboos  which 
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lift  man  above  the  brute  and  advance  civilization  beyond 
savagery  and  barbarism.  Stable  governments,  commercial 
credits,  religion,  morals,  and  ideals  are  accomplishments  of 
peace  and  harmony  among  peoples.  Wars  may  stimulate 
advance  in  physical  technologies  in  so  far  as  machines  and 
other  engines  of  destruction  further  the  power  to  fight,  but 
they  not  only  do  not  further  the  cultural  attainments  of  men, 
but  destroy  them.  Never  has  a  great  war  taken  place  which 
did  not  stop  the  growth  of  good  will  and  good  relations  of  the 
warring  parties  for  at  least  a  generation. 

The  following  diagrams  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  war 
upon  civilization: 
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Examples  of  lapses  in  culture,  familiar  to  all  of  us,  are  those 
following  our  own  Civil  War,  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870,  and  the  recent  World  War.  We  entered  the  World  War 
as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  the  spirit  of  duty  was  soon  turned  to 
hate  and  our  minds  were  so  poisoned  that  the  words  "German" 
and  "pro-German"  became  anathema  to  our  very  souls.  It  is 
always  so.  And  yet  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  drawn 
into  a  war  every  generation  of  our  national  life  and  have  been 
brutalized  by  its  prosecution. 

The  futility  and  folly  of  war  are  seldom  seen  until  after 
it  is  over,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  for  the  conquering  people 
to  see  that  it  was  not  inevitable  to  begin  with.    It  is  doubtful 
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whether  there  has  been  a  great  war  fought  since  the  days  of 
international  intercourse  that  some  one  did  not  propose  a 
peaceful  method  of  settlement  before  war  began.  Conciliation 
was  Burke's  plea  with  England  as  an  alternative  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Thousands  of  people  in  the  South,  among 
them  Lee,  did  not  believe  in  secession.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  more  unnecessary  war  than  the  Civil  War.  To 
have  freed  the  slaves  would  have  been  many  times  cheaper 
for  the  South  than  the  terrible  costs  of  the  war.  To  have 
purchased  the  slaves  would  have  been  cheaper  for  the 
North.  The  national  government  is  yet  paying  annually 
$200,000,000  in  Civil  War  pensions  to  northern  soldiers  and 
their  widows.  But  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  an  idea,  out  of 
the  clear  sky  or  promoted  by  one  man,  can  stop  an  impending 
war.  It  is  only  by  developing  a  universal  intelligence  about 
the  futility  and  terrible  menace  of  war  that  we  can  ever  expect 
to  substitute  pacific  methods  for  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  The  following  facts  ought  to  contribute  at  least  in- 
directly to  developing  that  intelligence. 

Most  national  debts  are  made  up  of  the  expenses  of  wars 
saddled  on  to  future  generations.  After  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  national  debts  of  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
$1,500,000,000;  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  they  were  $7,000,- 
000,000;  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  they  were  $22,000,- 
000,000;  and  at  the  close  of  the  World  War  they  were  $225,- 
000,000,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
World  War,  in  per  capita,  of  national  debt  for  the  countries 
chiefly  involved  in  that  war: 

1913  1921 

France $160  $1150 

Great  Britain 78  850 

Germany 18  800 

Austria 63  525 

Hungary 70  387 

Italy 83  365 

Australia 18  318 

United  States 11  225 

Russia 27  125 

The  war  debt  of  the  United  States  was  $1,029,564,000  in 
1913.    At  the  end  of  the  World  War  it  was  $24,974,930,000. 
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Our  debt  increased  to  24  times  its  pre-war  volume  as  a  direct 
result  of  a  war  which  was  far  removed  from  us  geographically. 
To  pay  the  interest  on  our  war  debt  alone  costs  us  about  $10 
per  capita  annually.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  great  peace- 
loving  nation  like  ours  would  allow  itself  to  become  so  en- 
tangled in  human  misunderstandings  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  sacrifice  the  flower  of  its  manhood  once  each  generation, 
destroy  its  wealth,  and  burden  itself  with  debts  for  generations 
to  come,  rather  than  to  recognize  its  involvement  with  the 
peoples  and  the  processes  of  the  world  and  strive  to  so  influ- 
ence them  as  to  make  such  folly  unnecessary  and  even  im- 
possible. The  recent  World  War  has  so  definitely  demon- 
strated that  war  is  a  crushing  burden  even  to  the  nations  that 
win  that  it  ought  to  give  all  people  grave  pause  before  they 
do  anything  which  lays  the  groundwork  for  another  war. 

Many  arguments  are  presented  in  favor  of  war.  The  one 
that  is  most  common  is  the  necessity  of  national  defense.  But 
defense  against  what  and  whom?  Not  against  the  backward 
and  uncivilized  people  of  the  world,  for  India,  Africa,  or  Tibet 
has  never  started  wars.  It  is  always  defense  against  sup- 
posedly enlightened  nations.  The  United  States  voted  in 
1921  to  spend  $700,000,000  on  her  armiy  and  navy  in  order  to 
be  able  to  defend  herself  against  Japan's,  France's,  or  Eng- 
land's army  or  navy.  Competitive  armament  is  competition 
in  menacing  the  welfare  and  peace  of  other  nations.  Japan 
could  not  possibly  menace  us  if  she  had  no  army  or  navy. 
She  would  be  no  menace  to  us,  even  though  she  cared  to  be,  if 
she  had  only  a  small  army  or  navy.  When,  however,  she  main- 
tains a  large  army  and  navy  she  thereby  constitutes  a  possible 
menace  to  us.  If  we  maintain,  then,  a  still  greater  army  and 
navy  to  protect  ourselves  against  Japan,  we  thereby  place 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  menace  all  other  nations,  who  in 
turn  construct  menaces  to  us,  Japan,  and  all  others,  by  build- 
ing armies  and  navies  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 

The  system  of  competitive  menaces  and  militarj^  attitudes 
is  as  sure  to  lead  to  fighting,  as  if  it  were  neighborhood  bullies 
who  were  trying  to  prepare  themselves  to  fight  someone  else 
in  case  of  need.    If  the  menaces  to  a  nation,  against  which  it 
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prepares  to  defend  itself,  were  the  result  of  phj'-sical  or  fatal- 
istic forces  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  continue  building 
stronger  defenses.  When,  however,  they  result  from  purely 
human  causes  and  are  maintained  by  enlightened  people,  they 
become  anomalies  in  civilization.  It  would  seem  that  the 
evidence  which  we  have,  in  thousands  of  walks  of  life,  that 
co-operation  and  not  conflict  is  the  efficient  method  of  social 
well-being,  would  lead  us  to  eliminate  the  crushing  costs  of 
war  which  pile  up  in  terms  of  destruction  by  battle  and  inva- 
sion during  war  and  in  costs  of  defenses  in  time  of  peace. 

The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  brotherhood  of  men 
depends  upon  the  enlightenment  of  all  people.  The  common 
people  in  this  day  and  age  want  peace.  They  know  that  the 
channels  of  trade  and  commerce  are  cut  by  war  and  all  the 
facilities  for  successful  and  happy  living  are  handicapped. 
They  make  the  sacrifices  willingly  once  the  war  spirit  is 
developed,  but  they  never  start  wars  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  the  same  generation,  particularly  of  those  who  make  up 
the  armed  forces,  to  enter  another  war  while  the  actual  facts 
of  a  recent  war  are  in  their  minds.  If  men  everywhere  under- 
stood how  much  life  depends  upon  the  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  how  these  channels  in  their  operation  depend 
upon  peace,  they  would  desire  peace  even  more  than  they  do 
now.  The  greatest  preventative  to  war  is  therefore  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  of  modern  life. 

If  all  people  could  study  and  know  the  origins  of  ideas  and 
cultures,  they  would  better  understand  the  differences  in  the 
customs,  habits,  and  traditions  of  others.  Civilized  man 
knows  less  about  civilization  than  about  any  other  thing  on 
earth.  He  is  a  part  of  it,  drinks  deep  of  its  blessings,  and  is 
proud  of  its  attainments,  but  he  is  woefully  ignorant  of  its 
diverse  elements  and  many  times  misinformed  about  its  oper- 
ations. The  crying  need  of  our  complex  modern  life  is  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  intelligence.  Professional  diplo- 
mats, politicians,  and  soldiers  cannot  and  will  not  solve  the 
world's  problems  in  a  democratic  way.    It  is  only  a  widespread 
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knowledge  among  the  common  people  that  can  assure  the 
peace  and  progress  of  civilization. 

Universal  enlightenment  has  led  toward  democracy  wher- 
ever it  has  existed.  Universal  enlightenment  on  the  actual 
facts  of  man's  interwoven  and  interdependent  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  life  will  lead  toward  world  democracy.  It 
was  not  the  belief  that  an  actual  war  could  possibly,  in  itself, 
end  all  wars,  but  a  belief  that  out  of  the  welter  of  war  the 
people  of  the  world  would  come  with  clear  minds  and  with  a 
faith  in  America's  capacity  and  willingness  to  lead  in  democ- 
racy's ways  of  peace  that  caused  a  great  American  President 
and  statesman  to  lead  our  nation  to  war,  and  later  to  repre- 
sent it  in  attempting  to  make  a  permanent  peace. 

The  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  did  not  grow  out  of  the  war. 
Its  need  and  principles  had  been  enunciated  at  various  times 
and  in  various  places  before  the  war.  The  conclusion  of  the 
war  was  accepted  as  the  time  when  men's  minds  were  ripe  for 
its  accomplishment.  Could  it  have  been  submitted  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  approval  it  w^ould  have  needed  but 
three  planks  for  ratification :  first,  that  we  all  mutually  agree 
never  to  make  war  again;  second,  that  the  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  and  the  dealings  of  all  people,  one  with  another, 
must  in  the  future  forever  be  kept  free  and  open;  third,  that 
we  ally  ourselves  in  an  international  pact  to  keep  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  see  that  any  nation  or  people  who 
threatens  to  disturb  it  shall  be  outlawed  and  if  need  be  dis- 
ciplined by  the  common  strength  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

War  may  not  always  have  been  avoidable  in  the  past.  It 
may  not  always  be  avoidable  in  the  future.  But  we  have  long 
since  ceased  to  use  the  ordeal,  the  feud,  or  the  mob  to  settle 
questions  of  right  and  wrong  between  individuals.  The  ways 
of  the  tribe  and  the  clan  have  been  superseded  by  the  larger 
co-operative  units  of  states  and  nations.  Our  human  rela- 
tionships and  many  of  the  factors  which  influence  life  are 
now  world-wide.  A  co-operation  can  alone  cope  success- 
fully with  the  problems  which  world  contacts  generate. 

Professor  Tufts  of  the  University  of  Chicago  aptly  says: 
"War  persists  because  mankind  has  as  yet  risen  but  a  little 
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way  on  the  ladder.  The  nation  is  a  better  group  for  keeping 
peace  than  the  early  clan,  and  a  democratic  nation  is  a  great 
advance  beyond  the  king  and  his  warriors.  Loyalty  to  a 
democratic  nation  is  a  nobler  devotion  than  loyalty  to  a  clan 
or  a  chief  or  a  king.  Patriotism  is  a  quahty  we  honor.  But 
a  nation,  like  a  clan,  is  a  group  which  has  its  defects  as  well 
as  its  values.  So  far  as  it  means  co-operation  it  is  good ;  so  far 
as  it  limits  co-operation  with  other  peoples,  or  what  is  worse, 
sets  men  in  hostility  to  other  peoples,  it  is  bad.  Loyalty  to  a 
great  cause,  such  as  freedom,  is  noble;  but  we  have  come  to 
see  that  only  by  justice  and  co-operation  can  freedom  be  secure. 
Loyalty  to  mankind  must  finally  be  supreme;  international 
law,  international  co-operation,  and  international  friendship 
must  increase.  This  may  not  mean  that  nations  will  give  up 
their  individual  lives  or  cease  to  exist  any  more  than  the  family 
ceased  to  exist  when  nations  were  founded.  It  means,  first, 
that  we  shall  cultivate  in  science,  in  trade,  in  art,  in  communi- 
cation of  all  sorts,  a  wider  knowledge  of  mankind,  a  more  in- 
telligent sympathy,  a  genuine  respect,  and  thus  prepare  for 
what  an  American  philosopher  called  the  'Great  Community.' 
It  means,  second,  that  nations  will  have  to  keep  international 
law  and  submit  their  disputes  to  a  better  tribunal  than  war." 

Men  have  not  gained  the  great  ends  of  life  through  war. 
They  have  not  learned  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  justice, 
democracy,  righteousness,  co-operation,  intelligence,  or  any  of 
the  ideas  which  we  hold  dear,  from  the  practice  of  war. 
Lincohi  stated  the  hope  of  all  mankind  when  he  reversed  the 
philosophy  of  war  and  said,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might."  If  we  would  prove  this  faith  by  making  it  bear 
fruit,  it  must  be  by  looking  upon  intelligent  citizenship  and 
good  citizenship  not  as  a  by-product  of  life's  other  pursuits, 
but  as  the  real  business  of  life  itself. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  The  economic,  political,  and 
social  progress  of  the  world  has  woven  all  society  into  one 
giant  community.  We  live  our  daily  lives  in  actual,  though 
for  the  most  part  unrecognized,  human  relations  with  all  the 
peoples  of  civilized  society.  This  world  community  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  steady  widening  of  units  of  co-operation 
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in  human  endeavor.  These  units  of  co-operation,  based  upon 
a  desirable  and  almost  necessary  comity  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  in  the  fields  of  science,  business,  politics,  and  literature, 
have  developed  more  rapidly  than  people  have  learned  the 
spirit  and  technique  of  co-operation.  Loyalties  to  the  older 
and  smaller  units  of  co-operation  still  dominate  the  lives  of 
most  persons.    The  results  are  tragic  conflicts. 

Our  own  nation  is  young  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  a  highly  favored  and  thus  a  highly  suc- 
cessful nation.  The  supreme  task  now  before  it  is  the  task  of 
making  its  contribution  to  all  civilization  as  well  as  to  its  own 
people.  This  it  must  do  by  learning  its  relation  to  the  total 
world  economy  and  by  helping  to  build  a  culture  or  a  civiliza- 
tion that  is  as  democratic  as  it  maintains  within  its  own 
borders,  but  which  is  participated  in  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  The  Practice  of  Citizenship,  Chap.  XXIII. 
Hughes,  R.   O.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy ,  Chaps. 

XXVII  and  XXVIII  and  pp.  612-616. 
Morehouse  and  Graham,  American  Problems,  Chap.  XX. 
MuNRO    and    Ozanne,    Social    Civics,    Chaps.    XXXII    and 

XXXIII. 
Tufts,  C.  H.,  The  Real  Business  of  Living,  Chaps.  XLI  and 

XLII. 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  War  Messages,  Red,  White  and  Blue  Series. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  Why  didn't  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other  cities  and 
states  maintain  consular  services  with  other  cities  and 
states? 

2.  What  would  be  the  ejffect  upon  her  own  people  if  the  United 
States  withdrew  absolutely  from  international  commerce? 

3.  Do  you  believe  in  democracy?    Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Why  did  Americans  not  hate  Germans  before  the  war,  did 
hate  them  during  the  war,  and  are  now  ceasing  again  to 
hate  them? 
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5.  How  much  did  art,   literature,   Christianity,   and  ethical 
ideas  grow  during  the  World  War? 

6.  Explain  how  war  could  or  could  not  end  war. 

7.  Why  does  universal  enlightenment  always  tend  to  establish 
democracy? 


CHAPTER  XXII 
CONSERVATION  OF  RESOURCES 

Man  creates  nothing — he  lives  by  the  utilization  of  the 
forces  of  nature  about  him.  A  large  part  of  his  problem  of 
existence  is  to  find  and  turn  to  his  use  the  bountiful  energies 
which  the  Creator  has  placed  within  his  reach.  This  he  has 
done  throughout  the  ages  of  the  past  and  this  he  is  doing  with 
ever-increasing  effectiveness  to-day.  The  progress  of  the  race 
from  the  remotest  times  is  closely  linked  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  man's  control  over  the  energy  stored  in  the  soil,  the 
forests,  the  quarries  of  marble  and  granite,  and  the  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals.  At  first  his  sole  source 
of  energy  was  from  the  food  he  ate,  released  in  the  labor  of 
his  own  muscles.  But  as  he  called  to  his  aid  new  forces  out- 
side himself,  he  raised  himself  to  higher  and  higher  levels  of 
civilization  and  culture. 

Conservation  in  its  highest  sense  means  the  wisest  and  best 
use  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
present  generation,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  all  generations 
yet  to  come.  It  does  not  mean  that  man  should  not  use  the 
timber  from  the  forests  or  the  coal  from  the  ground,  but  that 
his  use  of  them  should  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  people 
now  living  and  with  an  eye  to  the  future  needs  of  the  millions 
yet  to  come.  In  the  words  of  Van  Hise,  conservation  means 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number — and  that  for  the 
longest  time."  Conservation  is  the  antithesis  of  waste,  and 
waste  is  the  use  of  anything  to  satisfy  a  lower  rather  than  a 
higher  need.  More  than  that,  the  consumption  by  one  of 
goods  that  are  much  more  needed  by  others  is  in  general  and 
to  some  degree  a  waste.  When  we  have  learned  that  such 
apparently  trivial  acts  as  the  killing  of  a  bird,  the  striking  of  a 
match  on  a  public  building,  and  the  heedless  destruction  of 
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property  even  though  our  own,  when  all  taken  together,  lay 
burdens  upon  men's  backs  that  are  grievous  to  be  borne,  we 
shall  have  caught  some  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  conservation. 

The  story  of  man's  conquest  over  nature  is  a  brilliant  one, 
but  it  is  marred  even  in  modern  times  with  much  wanton 
destruction  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  future.  The  history 
of  the  white  man  in  America,  with  its  record  of  the  depletion 
and  destruction  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  denud- 
ing of  the  hills  and  mountains  of  their  forests,  and  the  rapid 
and  wasteful  exploitation  of  much  of  our  mineral  resources, 
all  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  generations  of  men,  will  not  make 
good  reading  for  the  men  of  the  coming  and  better  day.  Per- 
haps they  will  call  us  savages  and  that  will  be  relatively  just, 
for  the  race  is,  in  fact,  in  its  childhood.  History  is  just  begin- 
ning. The  command  to  "subdue  the  earth"  is  barely  begin- 
ning to  be  obeyed.  The  future  with  its  prospects  of  man's 
subjugation  of  nature  and  of  himself  lies  before  him  glowing 
with  unimaginable  splendor. 

The  problems  of  conservation  must  he  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  welfare.  While  the  self-interest 
of  the  individual,  that  motive  which  actuates  the  generality  of 
mankind,  can,  perhaps,  be  safely  trusted  in  the  exploitation  of 
nature  for  the  extraction  of  goods  that  are  quickly  produced 
and  quickly  consumed,  individual  self-interest  is  not  a  safe 
motive  to  trust  in  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  which 
will  be  consumed  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  which,  therefore,  future  generations  have  an  in- 
terest. The  individual  is  not  prone  to  think  of  a  very  distant 
future.  He  desires  quick  returns  on  his  investments  of  labor 
or  capital.  To  him  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
He  will  plant  wheat  this  spring,  for  he  can  harvest  it  this  fall  ; 
but  he  will  not  plant  a  forest,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
it  to  come  to  maturity;  and  he  will  not  sacrifice  dollars  from 
his  present  profits  in  the  mining  of  his  coal  in  order  to  save 
thousands  to  the  people  of  a  century  or  five  centuries  hence. 
The  interests  of  the  individual  in  the  exploitation  of  non- 
replaceable  natural  resources  such  as  coal  and  petroleum,  and 
of  replaceable  natural  resources  such  as  timber  which  require 
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long-term  investment,  often  run  counter  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  must  be  made  to  coincide  with  or  be  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  society. 

Not  only  must  the  general  welfare  of  future  peoples  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  general  welfare  of  each  generation  also.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  earth  are  a  gift  of  Providence  to  all 
generations  of  men.  Neither  a  single  generation  nor  a  few 
individuals  in  a  generation  should  have  any  rights  in  them 
apart  from  the  best  interests  of  all.  When  we  adopt  the  con- 
cept that  our  rights  in  property  are  not  absolute,  but  extend 
only  to  its  proper  use,  we  shall  have  an  attitude  of  mind  most 
useful  in  solving  the  problems  of  conservation.  The  notion 
that  the  great  natural  resources  are  the  objects  of  purely 
private  exploitations  is  unworthy  of  a  people  which  lays 
claims  to  a  high  state  of  civilization. 

Forethought  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
civilized  humanity.  Savages  and  barbarians  take  little  heed 
of  the  needs  of  the  future.  They  gorge  themselves  in  times  of 
plenty  and  starve  to  death  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  precari- 
ousness  of  life  in  an  uncivilized  state  is  appalling,  and  accounts 
to  a  large  degree,  through  the  attitudes  of  mind  generated  by 
the  ever-present  specter  of  fear,  for  the  customs,  traditions, 
and  beliefs  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  our  primitive 
ancestors.  As  the  race  has  developed  it  has  done  so  only  as  it 
has  adequately  anticipated  the  future.  The  relative  security 
of  civilized  society  rests  upon  its  savings,  its  accumulated 
stores  of  goods  and  wealth. 

The  natural  resources  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
(1)  those  that  are  practically  inexhaustible,  (2)  those  that 
are  replaceable,  and  (3)  those  that  are  non-replaceable.  The 
kinds  of  inexhaustible  resources  are  very  numerous;  air,  water 
and  water  power,  sunlight,  sand,  gravel,  and  building  stone  are 
examples.    These  offer  no  serious  problem. 

The  replaceable  natural  resources  are  all  of  them  forms  of 
life  or  the  results  of  life  processes;  the  forests,  soil  fertihty, 
fish,  game,  and  birds  are  examples.  As  distinguished  from  the 
non-replaceable  resources  discussed  later,  it  is  within  our 
power  in  the  case  of  the  replaceable  resources  to  repair  the 
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mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  recover  the  losses.  Fortunately, 
the  government  has  made  good  headway  in  reforestation,  soil 
depletion  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  and  the  significance 
and  importance  of  fish,  game,  and  birds  are  slowly  becoming 
better  appreciated  by  the  general  public. 

The  American  forests  have  been  nearly  swept  away.  The 
centers  of  lumber  production  have  moved  steadily  to  the  outer 
edges  of  the  country  or  up  into  the  mountains.  Of  our  easily 
accessible  native  forests  very  few  are  left,  and  we  would  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  lumber  famine  if  the  government  had  not  set 
aside  as  government  reservations  millions  of  acres  of  timber 
lands.  The  movement  for  government  reservation  began  in 
1891  when  President  Harrison  set  aside  13,416,710  acres  of 
timber  land  as  a  national  forest.  The  greatest  addition  con- 
sisted of  148,346,925  acres  set  aside  by  President  Roosevelt. 
In  1909  there  were  149  national  forests  consisting  of  194,500,- 
043  acres  mostly  in  Western  United  States,  Alaska,  and  Porto 
Rico.  In  addition,  twenty-two  states  had  set  aside  a  total  of 
9,460,622  acres.  As  it  is,  the  supplies  now  growing  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated  needs,  and  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  are  certain  to  become  relatively  scarcer  and 
higher  in  price. 

The  effects  of  the  annihilation  of  our  native  forests  during 
the  last  century  were  greater  than  many  might  think.  Not 
only  has  it  threatened  a  serious  lumber  shortage,  but  the  laying 
bare  of  vast  areas  of  soil  has  exposed  it  to  the  washing  and 
erosion  of  the  rain.  The  forests  were  depositories  of  soil  fer- 
tility and  moisture.  Most  of  the  fertility  was  swept  off  by  the 
streams  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  barren  and  rocky  soil  on  which 
trees  will  hardly  grow.  Then,  too,  the  forest  highlands  acted 
as  great  sponges,  holding  the  moisture  from  the  rains  and 
feeding  it  out  gradually  to  the  lowlands.  The  lowlands  now 
suffer  from  destructive  floods  in  the  rainy  season  and  drought 
in  the  dry.  The  losses  in  soil  destruction  and  soil  fertility, 
the  accumulation  of  ages,  are  beyond  calculation.  Fortunately, 
in  time  the  desirable  forests  can  be  restored  and  the  advantages 
now  lost  recovered. 

Timber  should  be  regarded  as  an  agricultural  crop,  but  one 
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which  requires  several  years  to  come  to  maturity.  In  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  the  land  is  broken  and  hilly, 
farmers  can  afford  to  grow  it  for  firewood,  posts,  railroad  ties, 
and  even  lumber.  But  private  enterprise  would  most  probably 
never  furnish  adequate  supplies  for  the  nation's  use.  The 
growing  of  timber  is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  enterprise  for  the 
nation  and  the  states  to  undertake.  Much  of  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  is  unfit  for  ordinary  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  excellently  suited  for  the  growing  of 
timber.  The  national  forests  should  be  extended  into  these 
sections  and  all  states  with  favorable  areas  should  establish 
forests  under  their  supervision  and  control. 

Government  control  consists  of  setting  the  forest  areas 
aside  as  the  perpetual  property  of  the  people;  of  reforesting 
areas  previously  devastated ;  of  policing  and  patrolling  the  re- 
serves to  prevent  theft  and  to  keep  down  forest  fires;  and  of 
leasing  timber  for  cutting  to  private  concerns  under  super- 
vision to  see  that  only  selected  trees  are  cut,  all  slashings  dis- 
posed of,  the  lumber  properly  gotten  out,  and  seedlings 
planted  to  replace  the  trees  that  are  gone.  The  national  gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  states  have  established  national  and 
state  parks  in  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  their  forests, 
to  serve  as  playgrounds  for  the  people. 

The  story  of  the  exhaustion  of  our  native  forests  has  been 
duplicated  in  a  less  spectacular  way  in  the  depletion  of  the 
natural  fertility  of  our  soils  devoted  to  agriculture.  The 
settlers  found  a  soil  rich  and  deep  with  the  accumulated  humus 
of  all  past  time.  To  them  it  seemed  inexhaustible,  but  the 
farming  operations  of  only  a  few  decades  have  shown  that  the 
unaided  soil  responds  with  less  and  less  abundant  harvests.  In 
the  older  sections  of  the  country,  the  East  and  South,  artificial 
fertilizers  have  long  been  resorted  to,  while  in  the  newer  West 
and  Northwest  the  decreasing  yields  are  bringing  rapidly 
nearer  the  time  of  reckoning. 

As  with  the  forests,  we  have  consumed  the  native  soil 
fertility  by  wasteful  methods  and  without  much  regard  to  a 
future  when  with  an  increased  population  it  will  be  relatively 
more  useful  and  valuable.    Much  of  the  native  fertility  has  al- 
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ready  been  converted  into  food  and  fibers  and  consumed  with- 
out paying  the  soil  for  its  yields.  This  process  is  as  foolish  as 
for  a  business  concern  to  pay  out  in  dividends  funds  that 
should  have  been  set  aside  to  keep  its  machinery  in  good  work- 
ing order.  Such  a  bad  business  policy  leads  to  bankruptcy: 
and  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  converting  the  great  fund 
of  capital  in  the  form  of  native  soil  fertility  into  dividends  in 
the  form  of  consumption  goods  must  lead  in  the  end  to  national 
bankruptcy.  No  great  civilization  can  maintain  itself  on  a 
soil  that  is  growing  poorer. 

The  problem  of  the  soil  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
forests,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  government  cannot  attack 
the  problem  in  a  direct  way.  Under  our  industrial  organiza- 
tion it  seems  natural  for  agricultural  land  to  be  privately 
owned  and  operated.  But  the  interests  of  private  owners 
seem  in  some  respects  to  run  contrary  to  the  long  time  interests 
of  society.  The  interests  of  society  require  that  the  soil  should 
be  conserved,  while  the  interests  of  individual  owners  seem  to 
require  that  it  should  be  depleted.  At  any  rate,  private  owners 
have  robbed  the  soil  in  the  past  and  are  continuing  to  do  so 
now.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  bring  the  interests 
of  the  individual  into  line  with  those  of  society,  most  import- 
ant of  which  are  those  of  the  single-taxers  providing  essen- 
tially for  the  nationalization  of  the  land.  Their  suggestions 
cannot  be  discussed  here  any  further  than  to  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  and  education  they  are  im- 
practicable. 

This  leaves  for  the  present  only  the  slow  method  of  educa- 
tion. The  agricultural  colleges  are  teaching  with  considerable 
effectiveness  to  students  and  farmers  the  various  devices  for 
building  up  the  soil,  such  as  terracing,  proper  crop  rotation, 
and  diversification;  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  state  Departments  of  Agriculture 
are  carrying  on  good  work  in  the  education  of  the  farmer, 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  chiefly  rests.  But  all  attempts 
will  meet  with  small  success  as  long  as  the  farmer  remains  in 
his  present  state  of  economic  weakness.  The  dividends  that 
have  been  declared  out  of  the  soil  have  not  gone  mostly  to  the 
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farmer,  but  to  the  consuming  public,  while  he  is  often  left  to 
fight  the  uphill  struggle  on  a  ruined  soil.  The  problem  of  the 
soil  is  thus  seen  to  be  closely  tied  in  with  the  general  rural 
problem  upon  some  reasonable  solution  of  which  it  must  wait. 
The  outstanding  fact,  however,  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
no  great  civilization  can  progress  or  even  maintain  its  greatness 
upon  a  weakening  soil  with  an  impoverished  rural  population 
inevitably  living  upon  it.  No  other  question  of  greater  import 
to  the  future  of  the  nation  now  confronts  us. 

Other  replaceable  resources  are  fish,  game,  and  birds.  The 
national  government  and  many  of  the  states  maintain  hatch- 
eries for  the  propagation  of  fish.  The  young  are  kept  until 
large  enough  to  be  comparatively  safe  from  their  enemies  and 
then  turned  loose  in  their  native  waters.  By  this  means  and 
by  means  of  laws  governing  the  size  of  fish  that  may  be  caught 
and  the  season,  fish  have  been  maintained  in  our  inland  lakes 
and  rivers. 

Most  states  have  game  laws  to  protect  the  wild  life  and 
special  oflficers  to  enforce  them.  These  laws  designate  the 
open  and  closed  season  for  each  kind  of  game.  Some  states 
have  set  aside  regions  where  game  and  birds  may  not  be 
hunted  at  any  time,  and  the  state  and  national  forests  pro- 
vide refuges  where  they  may  increase  in  a  natural  habitat 
comparatively  unmolested. 

Coming  to  be  recognized  as  of  great  importance  are  the 
birds.  One  authority  says,  "If  all  the  birds  were  destroyed 
it  would  be  only  a  short  time — seven  full  years  is  the  estimate 
— before  all  human  and  animal  life  on  the  earth  would  begin 
to  perish  miserably  from  starvation!"  ^  Of  course  this  would 
come  about  through  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
insects,  with  the  resulting  devastation  and  destruction,  first 
of  plant  and  then  of  animal  life.  The  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  insect  pests,  boll  weevils,  army  worms,  cut  worms, 
and  what  not,  is  now  recognized  to  be  due  principally  to  the 
enormous  destruction  of  bird  life  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  annual  destruction  from  insects 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 

^  Elements  of  Conservation,  by  Garrard  Harris.     Johnson  Publishing  Company. 
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There  are  three  principal  causes  of  the  deplorable  destruc- 
tion of  bird  life.  The  clearing  away  of  the  forests  and  much  of 
the  land  for  farming  purposes  has  destroyed  their  breeding  and 
feeding  places.  Ignorant  and  heedless  hunters,  both  boys  and 
men,  shoot  them  to  exhibit  their  skill  or  to  satisfy  blood  lust 
and  stupid  prejudice.  And  lastly,  cats  are  a  terrible  enemy  of 
birds,  kiUing,  it  is  estimated,  no  less  than  100,000,000  each 
year. 

Some  things  have  been  done  to  protect  the  birds.  The 
national  government  has  laws  protecting  migratory  birds,  and 
the  national  forests  and  parks  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  birds 
of  all  kinds.  Most  of  the  states  have  wild-game  laws  protect- 
ing a  few  kinds  of  birds  regarded  as  useful,  and  a  few  states 
have  established  zones  where  no  birds  may  be  killed  at  any 
time.  We  need  broader  and  more  stringent  laws,  but  we  need 
most  of  all  to  educate  the  public  mind  and  conscience  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  the  value  of  the  birds. 

The  most  important  non-replaceable  natural  resources  are 
coal,  petroleum,  copper,  and  iron.  A  complete  list  would  in- 
clude all  the  other  minerals.  The  appalling  fact  from  the 
point  of  view  of  conservation  is  that,  when  once  worn  out 
and  dissipated  by  human  use,  they  can  never  be  recovered. 
That  complacent  optimism  which  says  that  man  with  his 
science  will  find  substitutes,  is  not  optimism,  but  heedlessness 
and  recklessness.  In  the  case  of  coal,  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  any  other  forms  of  stored-up  energy  it  is  true  that  it  is 
possible  and  even  probable  that  other  sources  of  power  as  sub- 
stitutes may  be  harnessed  or  their  present  use  extended,  for  we 
can  greatly  increase  our  use  of  power  from  falling  water,  we 
can  make  much  further  use  of  plants  in  the  production  of  al- 
cohol and  wood  for  fuel  purposes,  and  we  may  capture  energy 
directly  from  the  sun,  the  source  of  all  energy.  But  in  the 
case  of  copper,  iron,  and  the  other  "dead"  minerals  no  satis- 
factory substitutes  are  likely  ever  to  be  discovered. 

The  non-replaceahle  resources  are  being  rapidly  consumed. 
They  have  been  extensively  used  only  within  the  last  century, 
and  their  present  frantic  and  often  wasteful  consumption 
amounts  to  a  veritable  assault  upon  the  welfare  of  the  race. 
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While  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  United  States  scarcely 
any  coal  had  been  taken  from  the  ground,  by  1845  a  total  of 
27,700,000  tons  and  by  1908  a  total  of  7,240,000,000  tons  out 
of  the  total  available  supply  estimated  at  about  2,000,000,000,- 
000  tons  had  been  extracted.  The  waste  in  the  mining  of 
bituminous  coal  has  been  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
put  on  the  market,  and  for  anthracite  as  much  as  150  per  cent.* 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  consumption  the  whole 
supply  of  coal  in  the  United  States  will  be  exhausted  in  less 
than  two  centuries. 

Oil  is  rapidly  replacing  coal  for  many  purposes.  The  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  is  a  more  efficient  user  of  energy  than 
the  ordinary  steam  engine,  and  oil  for  heating  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  the  steam  engine  delivers  about  17  per  cent  more 
heat,  pound  for  pound,  to  the  boilers  than  does  coal.  The 
increasing  use  of  petroleum  somewhat  relieves  the  pressure  on 
coal,  but  shifts  our  attention  to  the  exhaustion  of  this  resource. 
The  United  States  produces  about  70  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply  and  consumes  over  half  of  what  it  produces.  At  the 
present  rate  of  consumption  the  deposits  in  the  United  States 
will  be  all  gone  in  less  than  fifty  years.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
large  deposits  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
in  Asia,  and  no  doubt  others  will  be  discovered,  but,  making 
the  most  liberal  estimates,  it  can  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
centuries  at  the  best  before  this  valuable  resource  will  be  gone. 

Iron  is  the  next  most  important  resource  in  some  remote 
danger  of  exhaustion.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  pro- 
duction the  known  high-grade  ores  of  the  United  States  would 
all  be  mined  out  in  a  few  decades.  Fortunately,  new  deposits 
have  been  discovered  almost  faster  than  the  ore  has  been  taken 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  available 
is  now  larger  than  ever  before.  This  does  not  justify  us,  how- 
ever, in  wasting  our  iron. 

What  has  been  said  of  iron  is  almost  equally  true  of  other 
metals,  particularly  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Cop- 
per, silver,  and  gold  do  not  rust  appreciably,  so  that  the  supply 
is  diminished  only  by  wear  and  loss.     Iron  corrodes  rapidly 

'  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in  the  United  States,  by  Van  Hise. 
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when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  zinc  and  lead  are  consumed  ex- 
tensively in  paints,  in  electric  batteries,  and  in  numerous  other 
ways. 

To  the  people  of  the  future  who  have  to  face  the  end  of 
these  resources  the  problem  will  be  as  serious  as  though  we 
were  confronted  with  it  ourselves.  The  modern  world  would 
be  impossible  without  metals  and  our  civilization  would  be 
impossible  to  sustain  without  new  supplies  of  them  to  replace 
wear  and  tear.  There  is  a  continuous  stream  of  the  precious 
metals  (and  they  are  all  precious)  from  the  mines  through  the 
multifarious  uses  we  make  of  them  to  final  rust,  decay,  and 
dissipation.  When  the  veins  are  all  mined  out  will  the  world 
be  face  to  face  with  a  decay  in  civilization? 

We  need  a  strong  public  conservation  policy  toward  all  of 
our  natural  resources.  Most  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past 
have  been  built  upon  the  exploitation  of  nature  or  upon  the 
exploitation  of  other  peoples,  but  history  has  not  yet  shown 
a  nation  wise  enough  and  great  enough  to  develop  a  long-time 
civilization  on  a  self-sufficient  and  self-supporting  basis.  In 
the  case  of  our  own  country,  we  quite  commonly  claim  large 
credit  to  ourselves  for  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last 
century,  but  it  is  to  be  wondered  whether  we  would  attribute 
so  much  to  our  own  virtues  if  we  considered  that  much  that  we 
have  done  is  merely  to  convert  the  immense  stores  of  native 
wealth  into  perishable  forms.  It  is  said  of  Augustus  Caesar 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble;  but  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  not  always  told,  that  he  found  the  provincial 
cities  of  marble  and  left  them  of  brick.  We  have  built  our 
metropolises,  but  we  have  lost  our  forests;  and  many  a  thriv- 
ing country  city  is  little  more  than  a  pile  of  wealth  scraped  up 
from  an  adjoining  countryside  left  impoverished  in  the  process. 

Aside  from  the  waste  and  reckless  consumption  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  in  their  exploitation 
has  been  the  more  or  less  complete  appropriation  to  private 
wealth  of  this  social  resource.  Practically  all  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation  are  in  private  hands — coal,  oil,  water 
power,  and  iron  and  the  other  minerals.     Their  increasing 
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scarcity  will  create  values  that  will  flow  largely  into  private 
pockets  unearned.  Any  adequate  form  of  social  control  must 
so  regulate  them  as  to  reserve  to  the  people  the  unearned  in- 
crement arising  from  their  monopoly  character,  while  paying 
to  private  enterprise  fully,  but  only  for  service  rendered. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not  utilize  our  natural 
resources.  We  should  do  so,  but  always  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  character  and  source.  How  vastly  different  would  our 
policy  be  toward  the  non-replaceable  resources,  if  we  valued 
the  interests  of  the  future  as  we  do  our  own !  The  public  must 
be  educated  and  aroused  to  something  like  this  broad  point  of 
view,  and  government  as  the  natural  agent  of  the  interests  of 
the  future  must  take  a  stricter  charge  in  the  interest  of  that 
future.  Very  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  forests.  Scarcely  any- 
one doubts  the  necessity  for  public  regulation — the  only  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  being  as  to  the  character  and  amount.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  our  major  conservation 
problems  will  not  be  solved  until  we  have  established  a  public 
control  tantamount  to  public  ownership  and  administered  by 
enlightened  and  far-sighted  government.  Perhaps  government 
regulation  is  best  for  the  present,  but  it  should  be  thorough 
and  complete,  and  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Human  life  is  a  resource  that  must  be  considered.  Aside 
from  sentimental  and  humanitarian  considerations,  society  has 
a  tremendous  economic  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  people  com- 
posing it  at  any  given  time.  From  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the 
individual's  lifetime,  that  is  from  birth  to  maturity  and  later,  is 
devoted  to  preparation  for  the  activities  of  life.  During  this 
period,  he  is  for  the  most  part  an  economic  liability.  He  must 
perform  several  years  of  fruitful  service  before  the  books  will 
balance  in  his  favor.  In  the  case  of  some  they  never  do  balance 
that  way.  If  he  dies  before  he  can  show  a  balance,  his  death 
represents  a  dkect  investment  loss  to  society. 

Due  to  the  wonderful  achievements  of  medical  science,  the 
length  of  human  life  has  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
century,  the  greatest  gain  being  in  the  last  thirty  years.    In 
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Geneva  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  average  length  of  life  was 
21.2  years.^  Probably  the  average  was  not  much  above  this 
figure  in  Europe  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  the  average  in  the  United  States  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  years,  while  the  present  average 
is  nearly  fifty.  Medical  science  has  set  for  its  goal  the  com- 
plete conquest  of  human  disease,  looking  to  a  time  when 
people  shall  die  merely  of  old  age.  In  view  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  government  as  the  most  effective  social 
agent  for  this  purpose  should  encourage  the  efforts  of  medicine 
by  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  equipment  of 
hospitals  and  research  laboratories  and  by  a  more  generous 
support  of  the  work  of  public-health  officers. 

It  is  the  business  of  government  also  to  suppress  vice  and 
crime  and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  accidents.  Accidents  on 
the  railroads  and  in  the  industries,  chiefly  due  to  regulation 
and  the  enactment  of  employer's-liability  legislation,  have  de- 
creased; but  accidents  on  the  public  highways,  chiefly  due  to 
the  automobile,  have  greatly  increased.  The  more  general  use 
of  highway  police,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  keep 
incompetents  from  behind  the  driver's  wheel,  would  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  automobile  accidents. 

Vice  may  be  defined  as  any  act  or  habit  that  impairs  the 
health  and  tends  to  shorten  life.  The  most  common  vices  are 
sex  irregularities  and  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  the  two  are  most 
frequently  associated  with  one  another.  The  one  contributes 
to  venereal  diseases  with  their  highly  serious  consequences,  and 
the  other  weakens  the  system  and  prepares  it  for  the  success- 
ful encroachments  of  disease.  Prohibition  is  the  only  remedy 
that  an  enhghtened  society  can  apply  to  every  form  of  vice. 
Prohibition  not  only  gives  vice  the  legal  status  of  crime;  it 
also  sets  a  moral  standard  to  which  the  individual  is  urged  to 
conform.  If  the  individual  will  not  or  cannot  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  standard  which  society  has  set,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him.  Education  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  any  form 
of  prohibition,  but  it  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  supplement  to 
it.    The  education  of  the  public,  particularly  the  young,  upon 

1  Van  Hise,  p.  364. 
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the  dangers  of  vice  to  health  and  life  is  an  obligation  resting 
upon  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 

The  conservation  of  human  life  implies  the  best  use  of  life. 
Idleness  from  any  cause  and  work  that  does  not  create  are 
forms  of  waste,  for  the  laborer  must  still  be  supported  while 
idle  or  engaged  in  fruitless  labor.  Aside  from  the  lazy  in- 
dividual (and  laziness  is  often  due  to  disease  or  lack  of  proper 
nourishment),  idleness  as  a  public  question  is  concerned  with 
the  unemployed  and  with  the  leisure  class,  both  the  rich  and 
the  ragged.  An  enlightened  public  will  some  day  come  to 
refuse  to  support  idleness  in  any  form  and  will  require  every 
normal  person  to  be  engaged  in  some  kind  of  productive  labor. 

Not  all  work  is  creative  in  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  not, 
it  is  wasteful.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  world,  and  not  a  httle 
of  its  fuss  and  bustle,  are  non-productive,  like  putting  a  pile  of 
bricks  on  one  side  of  the  yard  to-day  and  on  the  other  side  to- 
morrow. Examples  are  without  number.  The  work  of  lawyers, 
while  perhaps  necessary  in  our  present  state  of  social  develop- 
ment, is,  nevertheless,  largely  non-creative.  After  they  finish 
a  case  there  is  almost  nothing  more  in  the  world  than  there  was 
before;  they  have  not  created  anything,  but  have  merely 
ironed  out  a  maladjustment.  In  an  ideal  world  lawyers  and 
courts  would  be  unnecessary.  Their  great  number  (and  this 
is  no  reflection  on  the  legal  profession)  is  a  fair  index  to  the 
present  state  of  social  enlightenment. 

Society  is  bearing  a  heavy  burden  in  supporting  the  army  of 
men  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  They,  too,  are  per- 
haps necessary  at  this  time,  but  their  work  is  largely  non- 
productive. To  be  sure,  a  part  of  the  effect  of  insurance  is 
to  decrease  loss  of  life  and  of  property,  but  for  the  most  part 
insurance  is  a  device  for  making  people  bear  one  another's 
burdens,  and  in  addition  a  price  for  their  own  education  which 
should  not  be  necessary.  We  will  reach  the  ideal  in  insurance 
when  everybody  is  fully  protected  in  life  and  property,  at  a 
cost  equal  to  the  economic  value  of  this  loss  plus  only  the  cost 
of  bookkeeping  and  other  similar  services. 

Most  of  the  wastes  from  non-productive  labor  arise  out  of 
our  ignorance.    If  and  when  people  learn  to  live  lives  of  har- 
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mony,  order,  and  purpose,  what  an  army  of  advertisers,  sales- 
men, speculators,  and  the  like  will  be  released  to  more  pro- 
ductive labor!  This  is  the  great  object  of  education,  not  only 
to  teach  the  individual  to  perform  the  most  useful  service  of 
which  he  is  capable,  but  to  teach  him  also  the  arts  of  living. 

Every  person  should  have  an  individual  conservation  policy. 
Just  as  it  is  his  duty  in  the  social  interest  to  put  goods  to  their 
highest  use,  so  it  is  his  duty  to  put  himself  to  the  highest  use. 
As  to  the  material  things,  he  should  recognize  that  the  wasting 
of  goods  is  the  wasting  of  human  life ;  that  if  he  throws  away  a 
pin  he  places  the  unnecessary  burden  upon  somebody  to  make 
another  one.  Besides  thus  thinking  of  others,  he  must  think  of 
himself  in  the  interest  of  himself  and  others.  He  cannot  in- 
dulge in  vice,  for  it  will  decrease  his  usefulness,  and  he  must 
safeguard  his  health  and  employ  his  leisure  and  recreation  in 
harmony  with  his  purposes  in  life.  His  criterion  of  success 
will  be  whether  he  leaves  in  the  world  at  his  going  more  of 
wealth  or  of  wisdom  than  there  would  have  been  without 
him. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  Since  man  creates  nothing,  but 
only  transforms  the  materials  he  finds  in  the  world  into  usable 
shapes,  by  means  of  the  energies  of  nature,  it  behooves  him  to 
give  heed  to  their  nature  and  character  and  the  uses  to  which 
he  puts  them.  The  materials  and  energies  which  man  uses  are 
called  resources.  Some  resources  are  practically  (1)  inex- 
haustible; others  are  (2)  exhaustible,  but  replaceable;  while 
others  are  (3)  exhaustible  and  non-replaceable. 

The  conservation  of  resources  means  their  highest  use  for 
the  welfare  of  all  society — all  the  people  now  living,  and  all 
to  come.  The  problems  of  conservation  must  therefore  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  welfare.  Gov- 
ernment is  the  natural  agency  for  guarding  the  public  interest 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
coming  generations.  We  need  a  degree  of  public  enlighten- 
ment, both  inside  and  outside  the  government,  that  will  put 
the  government  to  its  duty. 

The  most  serious  problems  have  to  do  with  the  forests,  the 
soil,  water  power,  and  the  exhaustible  non-replaceable  re- 
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sources.  Much  headway  has  been  made  to  save  and  recover 
both  the  forests  and  the  soil.  But  water  power  and  the 
exhaustible  non-replaceable  resources  are  almost  completely 
in  private  hands  and  inadequately  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  public  interest.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  con- 
trol government.  If  the  modern  social  organization  which  we 
call  civilization  is  not  to  run  into  the  shoals  or  even  upon  the 
rocks,  some  agency  of  public  control  must  establish  con- 
clusively the  public  interest. 

No  society  can  endure  permanently  on  a  basis  of  exploita- 
tion of  natural  wealth  that  must  some  day  come  to  an  end. 
We  must  therefore  learn  to  grow  trees  as  fast  as  we  use  them, 
to  replace  the  soil  as  fast  as  we  extract  life  from  it,  and  to  wear 
out  our  non-replaceable  resources  as  slowly  as  possible.  The 
first  enduring  civilization  that  the  world  will  see  will  be  self- 
sufficient  and  self-contained,  making  up  its  losses  out  of  its 
gains  and  in  possession  of  an  abundant  and  inexhaustible 
source  of  energy. 

Human  life  is  a  resource.  The  loss  of  a  productive  man  is  a 
loss  to  society,  for  society  has  an  investment  in  his  training 
and  education.  To  repay  his  social  obligations  each  individual 
is  in  duty  bound  to  make  the  most  of  life.  The  principle  that 
conservation  is  right  holds  good  with  human  life  as  with  all 
other  resources. 

Supplementary  and  Collateral  Readings: 

Van  Hise,  C.  R.,  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  in 

the  United  States, 
MuNRO,  W.  B.,  Current  Problems  in  Citizenship,  Chap.  XVII. 
Haeris,  G.,  Elements  of  Conservation. 

Hughes,  R.  0.,  Problems  of  American  Democracy,  Chap.  XV. 
Ely-Hess-Leith-Carver,  Foundations  of  National  Prosperity. 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  How  much  of  what  a  doctor  knows  did  he  learn  entirely 
by  himself? 

2.  What  is  productive  labor? 

3.  Is  state  life  insurance  practicable? 
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4.  Do  you  know  of  any  forms  of  energy  that  do  not  come 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun? 

5.  Why  is  breaking  a  window  a  question  of  conservation? 

6.  What  will  people  do  when  they    run    out    of    coal    and 
petroleum?    Timber?    Copper? 

7.  Is  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  against  the  public 
interest?    Why? 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
HUMAN  RELATIONS,  DEMOCRACY,  AND  PUBLIC  ETHICS 

A  person  and  his  group  are  integral  parts  one  of  the  other 
and  the  adequacy  of  their  lives  is  a  mutual  concern.  Life  is  a 
stream  of  events  and  experiences.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  of  it 
as  organic  only.  If  one  were  to  do  nothing  but  exist  he  would 
be  little  more  than  a  stick  or  a  stone.  But  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing he  has  experiences.  Upon  what  his  experiences  are  depend 
what  he  is,  will,  or  can  be.  His  experiences  depend  upon  other 
people,  what  they  are  and  what  they  do.  Man  cannot  separate 
himself  from  society,  and  without  him  there  would  be  no 
society.  Individual  life  and  social  life  are  each  a  part  of  the 
stream  of  life.  Biological  and  psychological  individuals,  like 
Tennyson's  brook,  may  come  and  go,  but  life  goes  on  forever. 
It  goes  on  through  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  and  it  goes 
on  as  a  stream  of  events  or  a  stream  of  culture.  Men  and 
social  forms  are  but  the  particles  which  make  up  the  stream. 
Without  them  there  would  be  no  stream,  but  they,  separate 
from  the  stream,  would  be  of  no  value.  The  process  of  bio- 
logical living  is  carried  on  in  the  case  of  an  individual  by 
continually  taking  in  food,  water,  and  air  and  giving  back 
energy  or  activity.  The  process  of  the  psychological  or  social 
life  of  the  individual  is  carried  on  by  the  stimulations  which 
others  furnish.  These  stimuli  urge  us  to  act  and  think,  and  we 
in  turn  stimulate  others  to  act  and  think.  Life  would  be  barren 
and  even  impossible  were  it  not  for  others. 

Just  as  man  cannot  live  a  healthy  life  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  malaria-laden  swamp,  so  he  cannot  live  a  good  life  in  an 
evil  community.  The  reverse  is  also  true,  for  a  good  com- 
munity cannot  be  made  out  of  evil  and  immoral  people.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  good  cloth  or  fabric  out  of 
rotten  textiles.     A  community,  state,  or  nation  needs  the 
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allegiance,  loyalty,  and  service  of  the  citizen  no  more  than  the 
citizen  needs  the  security,  life,  and  service  of  the  group. 

A  solution  to  the  civic  problems  which  have  been  discussed 
in  this  volume  all  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the  facts  just 
stated.  We  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  assimilate  the  immigrant,  remove  or  remake  the  crim- 
inal, insure  good  sanitation,  eliminate  the  pauper,  plan  cities 
and  construct  good  governments,  we  are  working  toward  the 
end  of  building  good  community  atmospheres  and  conditions. 
We  want  to  be  sure  tLat  the  stream  of  events  and  conditions 
into  which  children  are  born  and  in  which  they  are  reared  is 
good,  healthful,  and  wholesome.  We  grant  charters  to  cor- 
porations in  order  to  set  the  field  of  activity  and  control  the 
condition  of  the  operation  of  corporations.  We  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  nations  so  as  to  assure  stable  life  relation- 
ships. We  insist  on  finding  a  way  that  industrial  disputes  can 
be  settled  peaceably  because  of  their  effect  on  the  public. 
Our  systems  of  law  and  government,  morals  and  religion, 
education  and  enlightenment,  are  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
stable  and  good  social  life  and  are  all  based  upon  a  recognition 
that  the  individual  and  the  group  are  part  and  parcel  of  one 
another. 

Liberty,  or  freedom,  is  not  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
other  people  and  relations  with  them,  but  a  demand  for  a 
fuller  participation  in  relations  with  them.  We  crave  the 
opportunity  to  make  them  a  part  of  our  lives  and  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  their  lives.  A  great  and  free  personality  is 
not  one  which  has  the  power  to  command  others  to  go  there  or 
come  here,  but  one  which  comprehends  in  its  experience  and 
sympathy  a  great  share  of  the  world's  interests,  problems,  and 
experiences.  The  great  freedom  which  all  men  crave  is  the 
opportunity  to  drink  deep  of  the  things  which  he  and  others 
provide  in  the  way  of  the  good  and  great  things  of  life.  This 
fact  was  illustrated  in  the  Great  War.  He  was  accounted  a 
good  citizen  who  was  willing  to  do  all  he  could,  and,  if  need 
be,  give  all  he  had,  for  the  common  good.  He  sought  the  op- 
portunity and  found  joy  in  giving  and  doing.    He  was  proud 
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to  fight  for  America  because  he  thought  or  felt  that  he  caught 
some  meaning  of  America — a  great  social  group. 

Aside  from  group  life  great  aspirations  would  never  come  to 
the  individual.  And  just  as  in  the  war  he  asked  not  only  what 
can  I  give  or  bring  to  my  country,  but  how  worthy  am  I  of 
being  called  an  American,  so  in  civic  Hfe  the  good  citizen  asks 
not  only  how  much  can  I  get  from  society  or  how  much  can  I 
bring  to  society,  but  how  much  can  I  participate  in  society  and 
how  well  do  I  represent  the  best  for  which  it  stands. 

A  democracy  attempts  to  utilize  the  integral  relation  of  the 
individual  and  the  group  by  setting  up  and  maintaining  "a^ 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
Democracy  is  based  upon  a  faith  in  the  people's  capacity  and 
willingness  to  govern  themselves  well.  The  two  main  objects 
of  all  government  should  be  to  secure  and  guarantee  justice 
and  happiness.  The  three  tenets  of  democracy  by  which  it 
is  believed  these  ends  can  be  accomplished  are  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.  It  is  not  through  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity for  the  sake  of  themselves,  or  democracy  for  the  sake 
of  democracy,  but  through  these  things  as  machinery  and 
principle  that  people  can  live  and  accomplish  the  art  and 
science  of  living  together.  Liberty,  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  all  of  life's  ways;  equality,  the  opportunity  to  attempt 
the  highest  attainments;  fraternity,  the  opportunity  to  assist 
and  be  assisted  by  all  others,  are  the  principles  by  which  a 
democracy  makes  both  individual  and  social  life  rich  and 
abundant. 

Liberty  has  grown  as  a  product  of  larger  and  larger  co- 
operation. From  human  relationships  which  were  confined  to 
the  clan  and  tribe,  co-operation  expanded  to  the  city,  state,  or 
nation  and  to  the  world.  This  expansion  through  all  history 
has  been  driven  by  the  desires  of  people  to  tap  wider  areas  of 
economic  and  social  life.  The  new  relations  that  were  set  up, 
except  in  cases  of  military  and  predatory  conquests,  were  al- 
ways for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  greater  liberty  through  a 
wider  co-operation. 

The  fact  that  the  struggle  for  individual  hberty  was  waged 
against  despotic  rulers  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  liberty 
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inheres  in  escape  from  the  restrictions  of  human  relations. 
Democracy,  however,  does  not  believe  in  despotic  rulers  or 
even  arbitrary  laws.  Liberty  within  a  democracy,  therefore, 
does  not  consist  in  escape  from  laws  or  rulers,  but  in  a  partici- 
pation in  legal  controls,  or  government.  The  diversity  of 
stimulation  and  environment  which  comes  from  a  larger  co- 
operation gives  the  individual  within  it  not  only  freedom  for 
action,  but  stimulates  him  to  action.  It  is  through  action 
alone  that  he  can  attain  liberty  or  life.  One  who  seeks  free- 
dom and  liberty,  whether  for  the  freedom  of  living  or  for  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  must  know  that  he  can  live  only  because 
others  live  and  can  find  happiness  only  in  association  with 
them. 

Equality  need  not  be  a  theory  of  the  inherent  equal  cap- 
acities of  all  human  beings.  The  equality  of  American  democ- 
racy states  .that  all  men  are  born  equal — i.e.,  they  are  born 
naked,  without  property,  education,  or  social  standing.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  mean  that  each  has  an  equal  opportunity 
to  attain  the  highest  and  greatest  satisfactions  of  life.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  even  in  America  the  ditch-digger's 
son  does  not  have  equal  opportunity  with  the  banker's  son  to 
become  President,  to  become  educated,  or  to  become  rich. 
Just  to  that  degree  we  are  not  r  real  democracy  and  in  that  fact 
rests  one  of  the  problems  for  a  democratic  citizenry  to  solve. 

Fraternity  is  the  greatest  ideal  of  a  democracy  because  it 
is  the  greatest  ideal  of  life.  Through  its  practices  the  natural 
inequalities  of  men  are  mitigated  and  the  opportunities  for 
liberty  extended.  It  is  because  it,  coupled  with  liberty,  off- 
sets the  stultifying  effect  of  a  belief  in  "dead-level  equality," 
that  genius  can  live  and  thrive  in  a  democratic  state.  All  that 
fraternity  demands  of  great  men  and  great  minds  is  that  they 
serve  and  not  exploit;  that  they  practice  fraternity  and  not 
highbrow  benevolence;  that  their  lives  be  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  the  life  of  the  group;  and  that  they  recognize  their 
superior  attainments  as  products  of  superior  biological  equip- 
ment or  superior  social  advantages,  neither  of  which  they 
themselves  created.    Fraternity  is  the  Golden  Rule  in  prac- 
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tice.    It  is  a  valuable  principle  not  because  it  is  a  rule,  but 
because  it  is  a  way  of  abundant  life. 

Democracy  is  a  government  of  and  by  the  people.  It  is  not 
necessarily  thereby  a  good,  much  less  a  perfect  government. 
The  ideal  that  the  people  can  do  no  wrong  is  fallacious.  They 
must  know  and  care  what  they  do  when  they  come  to  the 
polls.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  majority, 
which  makes  it  vital  that  democratic  initial  acts  be  right,  if 
possible,  and  altered  if  not  right.  The  power  of  the  people  is 
an  overwhelming  power.  If  directed  in  right  directions  it  can 
overthrow  any  injustice,  put  down  any  selfishness,  and  exer- 
cise probably  the  surest  wisdom  known.  But  if  it  becomes  a 
mob  it  can  do  great  injustice  and  more  surely  wreck  stable 
institutions  and  relationships  than  any  other  force.  Its  power 
was  shown  in  the  World  War  when  feudal  governments  sneered 
at  the  capacity  of  a  democracy  to  wield  united  power.  Democ- 
racy mobilized  for  war  with  a  rapidity  and  strength  almost 
undreamed  of.  But  popular  and  democratic  government  can 
be  the  most  inefl&cient  government  known  if  its  people  are 
politically  lazy.  It  demands  vigilance,  courage,  intelligence, 
and  honesty. 

"The  people  generally  mean  well,"  we  say,  but  they  must 
act,  not  only  by  casting  their  ballots,  but  in  helping  to  make 
public  opinion  and  developing  right  civic  relations.  While 
Lincoln  was  right  when  he  said,  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,"  it  would  be 
much  better  if  we  could  develop  an  intelligence  and  con- 
sciousness which  would  make  it  impossible  to  fool  the  whole 
people  at  any  time. 

Enlightenment,  education,  and  willingness  to  think  are 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  democracy — a  government  of 
and.  by  the  people.  The  development  of  enlightenment  and 
the  capacity  to  generate  problems  which  make  people  think 
are  the  bases  of  the  continuous  success  of  a  democracy.  Nor 
should  it  be  thought  that  merely  to  teach  persons  to  read  and 
write  will  guarantee  good  citizenship  or  good  government. 
Some  of  the  early  democracies  were  maintained  before  there 
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were  any  books  or  newspapers.  Nevertheless,  the  citizens  of 
those  democracies — Athens,  for  instance — were  aUve  to  pubhc 
issues  and  intelligent  on  civic  relations.  Civic  knowledge  is 
more  important  than  reading  and  writing,  important  as 
literacy  is. 

A  democracy  must  not  only  be  alive,  but  it  must  ever  be 
critical  of  itself.  Indifference  to  public  concerns  opens  the 
door  for  corruption  and  graft.  Such  indifference  makes  it 
possible  for  a  few  to  use  the  machinery  of  government  to 
exploit  many.  If  all  the  people  do  not  exercise  their  initiative 
it  makes  possible  unworthy  gain  by  those  who  do  exercise 
initiative,  and,  worse  yet,  our  tremendous  belief  in  the  indi- 
vidual leads  us  to  believe  that  these  gains  are  due  to  greater 
capacity  for  service.  Democracy  is  a  natural  product  of  men's 
inter-related  activities.  Everyone,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
contributes  to  the  common  pool.  Unless  all  are  vigilant  in 
what  happens  to  the  pool  it  will  be  grabbed  and  used  by  the 
shrewd  few  for  individual  rather  than  public  gain. 

The  printed  page,  especially  newspapers,  have  made  democ- 
racy on  a  large  scale  possible.  Plato  believed  that  a  democratic 
state  that  reached  beyond  the  orator's  voice  was  impossible. 
The  wide  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  events  and  civic 
issues  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  democracy  over  areas 
of  any  size  among  any  number  of  people.  But,  as  Bryce  says, 
"Reading  is  merely  a  gate  leading  into  the  field  of  knowledge." 
If  the  newspapers  be  dominated  by  their  business  and  ad- 
vertising functions,  if  they  be  purely  political  party  organs, 
they  will  probably  do  little  to  convert  reading  into  sure  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  and  judgment  are  the  products  of  thinking, 
and  thinking  is  possible  only  when  issues  must  be  weighed. 
Newspapers  which  do  not  present  both  or  all  sides  of  public 
issues,  and  people  who  read  only  the  Sunday  comic  supple- 
ment, sporting  page,  or  partisan  editorial  comment,  do  not 
develop  thinking,  knowledge,  or  judgment,  A  great  many 
persons  follow  blindly  along  with  their  political  party  because 
they  have  no  will  or  judgment  of  their  own.  They  accept  the 
viewpoint  of  the  editorial  when  they  do  not  know  who  wrote 
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it,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  cannot 
form  opinions  of  their  own. 

A  democracy  of  100,000,000  people  must  be  ruled  by  public 
opinion.  The  efficiency  of  a  government  by  public  opinion 
is  measured  and  set  by  the  number  of  its  citizens  who  think 
critically.  In  a  nation  as  large  and  as  populous  as  the  United 
States,  the  public  can  do  little  more  than  exercise  an  indirect 
veto  of  the  acts  and  programs  of  the  government  officials  and 
bureaus.  Unless  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the 
nation  are  thinking  critically,  a  democracy  in  a  nation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  United  States  is  sure  to  drift  toward 
bureaucracy. 

The  growth  of  civic  clubs  and  voluntary  associations  of  all 
kinds  ought  to  do  much  to  bring  public  and  civic  issues  to 
many  men's  minds  and  ought  to  furnish,  in  their  meetings, 
sufficient  diversity  of  opinion  to  develop  critical  thinking.  The 
greatest  school,  however,  for  developing  enlightenment  and 
critical  judgment  on  civic  relationships  is  participation  in 
local  self-government  and  community  and  neighborhood  af- 
fairs. For  if  a  man  is  unconcerned,  unintelligent,  and  lazy  in 
affairs  which  concern  his  local  community  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
intelligent  and  concerned  with  the  larger  civic  issues  of  the 
state  and  nation.  Furthermore,  a  democracy  demands  public 
spirit  and  the  capacity  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 
As  Bryce  says,  "Whoever  learns  to  be  public  spirited,  active 
and  upright  in  the  affairs  of  the  village  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  citizen  of  a  great 
country."  Participation  in  public  discussion  and  observation 
of  civic  programs  and  policies  on  a  small  scale  develop  both 
talent  and  judgment  in  affairs  of  larger  scope. 

The  development  of  pubUc  opinion  on  national  affairs  is  not 
an  easy  task.  Opinion  demands  more  than  mere  credulity.  It 
demands  intelligence  and  judgment.  It  can  be  developed  only 
by  the  process  of  weighing  issues.  If  persons  are  to  weigh 
issues  they  must  know  something  about  what  the  issues  are 
and  something  about  both  sides  of  the  issues.  A  government 
by  public  opinion,  therefore,  requires  intelligent  and  critical 
citizenship. 
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//  public  opinion  is  not  intelligent  and  derived  from  wide 
sources,  it  cannot  be  effective  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  government  in  behalf  of  the  people.  There  are  generally 
three  classes  of  people  who  make  up  such  a  government  by 
public  opinion:  first  are  the  leaders  who  generate  or  at  least 
actually  propagate  arguments  on  public  issues;  second  are 
the  more  or  less  silent  thinkers  who  weigh  the  issues  before 
they  act;  third  are  the  great  mass  of  people  who  either  act 
without  thinking  or  do  not  act  at  all  in  public  matters.  The 
leaders  may  be  either  statesmen  or  demagogues.  The  silent 
thinkers  can  have  real  judgment  and  become  effective  citizens 
only  if  they  participate  in  the  trial-and-error  activities  of 
democratic  society,  at  least  in  their  local  communities.  The 
mere  followers,  or  politically  non-active  members  of  society, 
are  not  only  a  burden,  but  often  vicious  constituents  because 
of  their  miscalculated  or  uncalculated  votes.  They  are  the 
people  who  make  possible  the  rule  of  bosses  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  exploitative  public  policies  both  of  which  are  menaces 
to  democracy. 

The  rule  of  public  opinion  is  a  comparatively  new  factor  in 
government.  It  was  not  necessary  in  small  Greek-city  democ- 
racies. It  was  not  developed  nor  would  it  have  been  tolerated, 
in  feudal  kingdoms.  It  became  necessary  only  when  men 
gained  freedom  from  political  despots  and  developed  democ- 
racies on  a  large  scale.  Now  that  we  do  have  democracies  on 
a  large  scale,  it  is  essential  to  their  perpetuity  and  integrity. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  every  public 
measure  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  of  the 
people  in  order  to  know  the  will  of  the  people.  As  it  is,  even 
those  persons  whom  the  people  have  elected  to  represent 
them,  since  most  of  them  seek  re-election,  keep  themselves  con- 
tinually cognizant  of  what  their  constituents  think.  Public 
opinion,  while  greatly  enlivened  during  political  campaigns, 
continues  to  generate  all  the  time  and  thus,  while  sluggish  and 
seldom  invoked,  is  nevertheless  always  active. 

The  value  of  a  rule  by  public  opinion  is  that  it  is  ever 
changing  with  the  changing  needs  and  desires  of  the  people. 
At  the  time  of  an  election  all  votes  are  equal  and  all  issues, 
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so  far  as  votes  can  decide  them,  are  equal.  Public  opinion 
tends  to  give  each  its  relative  importance,  even  sacrificing 
minor  issues  for  major  ones,  and,  if  alive  and  intelligent,  will 
furnish  the  judgment  or  belief  upon  which  votes  are  cast.  It 
tends  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious 
voters,  who  have  a  right  to  equal  weight  in  deciding  issues  in 
a  democracy.  In  no  society  is  it  desirable,  and  under  the  rule 
of  public  opinion  it  is  impossible,  for  a  citizen  to  calculate 
his  responsibility  and  contribution  to  the  common  life  as  one 
one-hundred-millionth  part  of  society's  task.  Each  con- 
tributes that  which  his  talents  make  possible  if  he  exercises 
his  influence  in  making  public  opinion. 

Public  opinion  is  developed  through  discussion  and  think- 
ing. A  citizen  in  order  to  influence  it  or  contribute  to  it  must 
take  sides  and  let  it  be  known  where  he  stands.  It  is  true  that 
public  opinion  is  only  opinion,  but  what  people  believe  to  be 
true  they  have  the  power  to  create  in  civic  matters.  The  big 
questions  are,  are  the  people  going  to  think,  and  what  are 
they  going  to  think.  They  are  not  going  to  think  merely 
abstractly  and  they  are  not  going  to  think  much  by  merely 
reading  what  others  say.  They  must  engage  in  discussion  and 
participate  in  community  action.  We  live  universally  in 
groups.  What  we  need  is  a  technique  of  group  action  and  a 
means  of  developing  group  opinion.  Our  overwrought  con- 
cern about  our  daily  occupations  makes  poor  citizens  of  us.  As 
valuable  as  are  the  contributions  we  make  by  doing  our  divi- 
sion of  the  economic  task,  there  is  great  need  that  the  per- 
sons who  specialize  in  divisions  of  labor,  in  occupations  and 
professions,  shall  make  common  cause  of  all  civic  issues.  The 
old  Athenian  assemblies,  the  modern  Russian  mir,  our  early 
New  England  town  meetings,  and  the  open  forums  of  England 
were  or  are  places  where  men  with  civic  passions  learned  and 
exercised  the  art  of  self-government.  We  need  such  meetings, 
discussions,  and  civic  practices  in  every  community  or  neigh- 
borhood of  America  as  training  schools  for  the  larger  national 
citizenship,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  local  civic  life. 
A  great  democracy  of  100,000,000  citizens  has  its  sources 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  self-government  in  the  thousands 
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of  neighborhoods  and  communities  of  the  nation  where  day- 
by-day  life  is  lived  and  in  which  many  great  civic  issues  gen- 
erate. 

A  live  public  conscience  and  a  recognized  body  of  public 
ethics  are  essential  to  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people.  A  state  cannot  be  set  up  or  maintained  imaginatively 
by  a  constitution  and  a  set  of  laws.  It  must  be  created  by 
group  action.  We  must  go  back  of  law  and  beyond  law  to  the 
life,  needs,  and  aspirations  of  people  if  we  would  create  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  good,  or  develop  an  interest  in  citizenship  that 
is  functional.  Laws  are  the  antennae  of  community  life.  They 
were  made  for  man  and  by  man,  not  he  for  them.  They  are 
not  made  for  individuals,  however,  so  much  as  they  are  made 
for  the  community.  Furthermore,  they  cannot  state  what 
shall  be  done  except  under  martial  law  or  by  means  of  such 
laws  as  traffic  laws.  Even  then  they  cannot  create  or  dictate 
the  spirit  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Good  citizenship,  on  the 
other  hand,  refuses  to  violate  what  is  good  for  the  community 
even  though  there  be  no  law.  Laws  are  not  the  essence  of 
justice  nor  do  they  create  justice.  They  only  administer  or 
execute  justice  in  keeping  with  the  morals  which  grow  out  of 
and  protect  the  lives  and  happiness  of  people.  Morality  and 
law  are,  therefore,  not  opposing,  but  supplementing  forces  and 
agencies. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  poor  citizenship  or  bad  citizenship 
is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  substitute  the  legal  for 
the  moral  or  ethical.  Such  a  tendency  leads  to  license  in  the 
absence  of  legal  mandates  and  even  to  a  positive  feeling  of 
righteousness  for  all  acts  not  forbidden  by  law.  The  self-seek- 
ing individual,  through  such  thinking  and  practice,  is  not  only 
unsocial,  but  often  actually  anti-social.  Laws  are  made  to 
assist  people  in  life  and  life's  intercourse,  but  in  order  for  them 
to  include  all  the  "thou  shalt's"  or  even  all  the  "thou  shalt 
not's"  of  group  life  would  make  them  ponderous  and  un- 
usable. The  large  proportion  of  stimulation  to  constructive 
action  and  the  restraints  on  destructive  actions  must  be  em- 
bodied in  the  moral  code  and  the  body  of  social  ethics  of  the 
community.    Even  rights  must  be  looked  upon  as  purely  legal. 
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All  the  law  does  is,  through  rights,  to  guard  the  individual 
against  the  encroachment  of  others.  By  guaranteeing  individ- 
ual rights  it  does  not  throw  a  person  out  of  relationship  with 
others,  but  brings  him  into  systematic  relationships  with 
them.  Rights  are  always  delegated  by  the  group  to  its  mem- 
bers. By  them  one  is  not  excused  or  eliminated  from  group 
relations,  nor  would  he  want  to  be. 

The  greater  number  of  rights  a  government  or  society  can 
delegate  to  an  individual  the  more  it  has  done  for  him  and  thus 
the  more  he  owes  his  conditions  and  opportunities  of  life  to 
society,  and  the  more  he  is  obligated  to  use  his  rights  in  behalf 
of  society.  A  right  carries  with  it  an  obligation,  set  by  the  con- 
ditions of  its  grant.  A  person  may  use  the  road,  but  he  must 
drive  to  the  right ;  he  may  own  property,  but  he  must  not  make 
of  it  a  nuisance  to  others ;  he  may  vote,  but  he  must  not  sell 
his  vote;  he  may  get  married,  but  he  must  not  practice  polyg- 
amy. These  limitations  set  the  legal  obligations.  Beyond 
the  legal  obligations  lie  the  obligations  to  the  people  who  made 
the  law.  If  these  obligations  are  not  recognized  they  may  and 
should  be  annulled  by  law.  One  who  stands  purely  and  only 
on  his  rights,  and  who  attempts  to  accept  all  the  protections 
and  immunities  of  social  life  without  accepting  any  of  its 
responsibilities,  is  anything  but  a  good  citizen. 

The  characteristics  and  value  of  democracy,  as  a  form  of 
legal  society,  are  that  its  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  are 
all  parts  one  of  the  other.  Citizenship  inheres  in  no  one  of 
these  things,  but  inheres  in  active  participation  in  social 
activities  of  which  these  things  are  a  necessary  part.  If  the 
citizen  attempts  to  live  on  rights,  he  is  selfish ;  and  if  he  thinks 
only  of  duties  and  responsibilities,  he  makes  life  irksome.  He 
must,  therefore,  seek  and  find  his  life's  inspiration  in  ends  that 
promote  the  good  of  all,  his  own  with  the  others.  To  stand  on 
his  rights  alone  causes  him  either  to  encroach  upon  the  rights 
of  others  or  to  be  a  neutral  in  aU  issues  of  society,  and  a  democ- 
racy has  no  place  for  neutrals.  A  good  citizen  not  only  accepts 
the  boons  and  protection  of  government  and  obeys  its  laws,  but 
recognizes  his  interwoven  life  with  others  and  respects  and 
seeks  to  promote  these  relationships. 
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A  person  who  is  not  sensitive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
others  is  either  ignorant  or  grossly  selfish,  and  even  his  selfish- 
ness is  as  often  a  result  of  not  thinking  at  all  as  it  is  in  thinking 
wrongly.  Persons  are  so  interested  in  performing  well  their 
occupations  and  professions  in  life  that  they  fail  to  under- 
stand even  the  conditions  under  which  these  occupations  and 
professions  are  made  vital  and  valuable.  They  are,  in  their 
daily  pursuits,  cogs  in  a  great  machine  which  they  do  not 
recognize.  Even  a  highly  trained  scientist  may  be  woefully 
ignorant  of  his  political  and  social  relationship,  and  thus  not 
trained  at  all  for  wise  and  wholesome  political  and  civic  action. 
Knowledge  is  only  one  of  the  many  things  essential  to  good 
citizenship,  and  the  most  valuable  knowledge  is  the  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  human  relations.  Furthermore,  a  com- 
munity wants  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  farmers,  and 
teachers  who  do  more  than  practice  their  professions  and 
obey  the  law.  It  wants  those  who  will  accept  the  larger  obli- 
gations and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  by  knowing  and 
acting  intelligently  in  all  human  relations. 

The  last  and  ultimate  need  for  making  a  government  by 
the  people  good  is  the  development  of  a  public  or  civic  con- 
science. To  abide  by  the  socially  established  is  moral,  but  a 
democracy  demands  more.  A  good  citizen,  like  good  men 
everywhere,  must  measure  what  he  is  by  what  he  ought  to  be 
and  then  seek  to  evangelize  his  concept  of  the  right.  We  do 
not  so  much  need  conformity  as  we  need  progress.  We  do  not 
so  much  need  sentimental  patriotism  as  we  need  knowledge  of 
purpose  for  the  common  good.  Professor  Mecklin  says,  "The 
democracy  of  the  future  must  be  more  than  a  body  of  laws, 
more  than  a  social  or  political  program:  it  must  be  a  faith,  a 
loyalty.  For,  after  all,  the  creative  and  forward-looking  ele- 
ments in  human  life  are  our  faiths.  Faith  is  not  only  'the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.'  It  not  only  sketches  the  out- 
lines of  the  masterpiece  that  is  one  day  to  be  filled  in  with  line 
and  color.  Faith  is  also  creative,  even  militant.  'This  is  the 
victory  that  overcomes  the  world,  even  your  faith,*  holds 
equally  for  the  political  and  religious  life." 

Moral  sentiments,  ethical  ideals,  and  even  habits  are  all  set 
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chiefly  in  other  walks  of  life  than  the  political.  It  is  in  the 
homes,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  industries,  and  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  nation  that  these  things  weave  themselves 
into  the  lives  of  men.  The  attainments  of  co-operation,  justice, 
and  righteousness  will  never  rise  higher  in  the  state  or  nation 
than  the  conscience  and  righteousness  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  persons  who  constitute  these  political  units. 

The  unity  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the  integrity  and  sure 
functioning  of  its  major  social  institutions.  Its  ideals  can 
rise  no  higher  than  those  generated  in  the  homes,  schools,  and 
churches  and  those  practiced  in  industries  and  neighborhoods. 
Its  government  is  a  government  of  the  people  and  must  de- 
pend upon  what  the  character,  practices,  and  ideals  of  its 
people  are.  It  must,  therefore,  seek  to  preserve  its  institutions, 
develop  its  community  life,  and  seek,  through  them,  to  develop 
that  type  of  citizen  who  is  intelligent,  conscientious,  and 
enthusiastically  loyal  to  the  common  good. 

Summary  and  Conclusions.  There  are  two  vital  concepts 
essential  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  One  is,  that  the  day- 
by-day  life  of  every  individual  is  in  every  way  but  a  part  of 
the  day-by-day  life  of  the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
The  other  is  that  ethics,  whether  called  "public  ethics"  or  not, 
constitutes  standards  of  conduct  set  by  groups.  Righteousness 
inheres  in  right  human  relationships  and  unrighteousnesa 
inheres  in  wrong  human  relationships. 

In  public  affairs,  many  human  relations  are  impersonal. 
The  machinery  of  government  is  complex  and  seems  to  the 
individual  to  be  operated  by  others.  In  a  democracy,  or  any 
other  form  of  representative  government,  however,  the  whole 
scheme  of  government  is  set  up  and  operated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  citizens  will  recognize  that  they  are  participators  in 
it.  If  the  responsibility  of  participation  is  not  accepted  by  the 
citizens,  democracy  loses  its  capacity  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  wholesome  individual  life.  For  such  integrity  and 
such  wholesomeness  can  be  assured  only  by  the  creative  func- 
tions which  the  individual  performs  by  participation. 

Men  have  learned  the  ways  of  democracy  in  face-to-face 
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group  life.  The  traditional  cardinal  virtues  of  the  human  race 
have  grown  out  of  life  lived  in  the  relations  necessitated  by- 
group  existence.  Until  comparatively  recently  in  the  world's 
history  all  human  groups  have  been  simple  and  small.  Now 
many  groups,  in  economic,  poHtical,  and  social  life  have  be- 
come complex  and  large.  If  society  is  to  maintain  any  work- 
able standard  of  ethics  in  these  large  human  relations,  it  must 
apply  to  large  and  complex  groups  the  virtues  that  have  been 
tested  and  proven  in  family  and  neighborhood  life. 

Most  persons  are  wiUing  and  anxious  to  use  high  standards 
of  conduct  in  family  and  neighborhood  life  because  they  know 
the  members  of  their  families  and  their  neighbors  and  are 
sympathetic  with  their  conditions  and  problems  of  life.  If, 
therefore,  we  expect  it  to  be  humanly  possible  for  persons  to 
practice  high  ethical  standards  of  conduct  in  their  more  im- 
personal and  larger  human  relations  we  must  make  it  possible 
to  understand  the  conditions  and  problems  of  all  people  in  all 
places.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  has  been  to  take  one  step 
in  that  direction. 
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Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  rise  of  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  growing  economic  interdependence  of  the 
peoples  of  society? 

2.  How  do  the  people  rule  in  a  democracy? 

3.  Is  education  and  enhghtenment  any  more  essential  in  a 
democracy  than  in  any  other  form  of  government?  Why  or 
why  not? 
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4.  What  are  the  things  that  keep  some  people  from  participat- 
ing in  public  opinion? 

5.  What  do  we  mean  by  public  conscience? 

6.  How  are  society  and  the  individual  but  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing? 

7.  What  constitutes  a  man  a  good  or  bad  citizen? 
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tem," 38;   "handicraft  stage," 
38;  "pastoral  stage,"  37;  "stage 
of  direct  appropriation,"  37 
Exports,  value  of  U.  S.,  52 

Factory   system,   economic   cause   for 
urbanization  of  society,  175 
evils  in,  42 

problems  arising  from,  40 
Family,  an  economic  vmit  of  society, 
18 
an  educational  agency,  15 
an  integral  unit  of  society,  19 
a  social  group,  14 
a  social  institution,  12,  207 
a  training-place  for  human  relations, 

12 
and  individualism,  204 
basic  unit  of  economic  consvmaption, 

18 
changing  status  of,  203,  214 
dissolution  of,  207 
causes,  203 
prevention,  213 
remedy,  208 
divorce,  in  childless,  206 
division  of  labor  in,  13 
education  in,  12 

environment  and  good  citizenship,  20 
forms  imit  of  economic  production, 

18 
fimctions  of,  16;  early,  16 
importance  of,  202 
importance    of    adjustments    made 

necessary  in,  12 
influence  of  city  life  on,  205 

of  economic  organization  on,  204 
of  woman's  independence  on,  204 
influence  on  child,  13 
instability,  209,  elimination  of,  209 
remedy,  208,  210 
serious  problem  of,  202 
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Family — Continued 
life,  an  institution,  212 
citizenship  and,  21 
functions  of,  212,  214 
need  for  appreciation  and  knowl- 
edge of  functions  of,  21 
types  of,  20 
modern,  similar  to  democracy,  14 
monogamic,  17,  advantages  of,  17 
safeguarded  by  society  and  govern- 
ments, 16 
sanctity  of,  206 
Families,     inequalities    between    and 

schools,  26 
Famine,  50 
Federal  Council  of  Chm-ches  of  Christ 

in  America,  the,  69 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  establish- 
ment of,  57 
findings  of,  1920,  57 
purpose  of,  57 
Feeble-mindedness,     extent    of,     218; 

groups  of,  219;  problem,  218 
Finance,  city  department  of,  92 
Firms,  individual,  53 
characteristics  of,  53 
examples  of,  53 
extent  of,  53 
Fish,  conservation  of,  292 
Forests,  conservation  of,  289 
dangers  in  annihilation  of,  290 
government  control,  290 
"Frankenstein,"  48 
Fraternity,  a  tenet  of  democracy,  305 


Game,  conservation  of,  state  laws  for, 

292 
Geography,  value  of,  32 
"Gerrymandering,"  121 
Goddard,  H.  H.,  230 
Gold,  U.  S.  production  of,  51 
Goods,  consumption  of,  18 

economic,    new    system    of    distri- 
bution, 43 
of  production,  43 
transportation,  early,  50 
Government,  among  savages,  145 
and  citizenship,  152 
and  hmnan  relations,  145 

maintenance  of,  8 
and  taxation,  252 
city,  board  of  aldermen,  93 
characteristics  of,  96 
commission  form  of,  97 
council,  see  Board  of  aldermen 
criticism  of,  96 
improvement  in,  96 
mayor  and  council  form  of,  93, 

insuflBciency  of,  94 
origination  of,  96 
city  manager  plan,  96,  97 


Government — Continued 
colonial,  99 

in  New  England,  76 
in  Southern  colonies,  79 
town-meeting  system  of,  76 
commission  form  of,  95 
adoption  by  cities,  95 
advantages,  95 
characteristics  of,  95 
disadvantages,  95 
origination  of,  95 
county,    board   of   county   commis- 
sioners, 80 
development  of,  78 
extent  of,  79 
functions  of,  80 
need  for  reform,  80 
new  offices  in,  86 
officers,  assessor,  85 
clerk  of  court,  85 
coroner,  84 
county  clerk,  81 
county  judge,  84 
register  of  deeds,  81 
School  superintendent,  84 
surveyor,  85 
treasurer,  84 
problem  of,  86 
suggested  reforms  in,  80-84 
weakness,  80 
democratic,  civic  conscience  in,  315 
universal  education  necessary,  26 
expansion  of,  250 
expenditures  of,  251 
functions  of,  61,  147 

adequate  machinery  needed  for, 

149 
progress  and  expansion  of,  146 
guarantees  integrity  of  churches,  71 

refigious  freedom,  71 
home  safeguarded  by,  16 
importance  in  industriaUsm,  40 
in  early  farruly  group,  13 
knowledge   of   human   relations  for 

understanding  of,  8 
local,  city,  91 

combined  township  and  county,  88 

limitations  on,  79 

redistribution    of    functions    and 

services  of,  90 
rural,  county  type,  75 
forms  in  colonies,  75 
most  feasible  form  of,  86 
organization  of,  96,  97 
township,  artificial  character  of,  88 
disappearance  of,  89 
form  of,  89 
functions  of,  89 
types  of,  75 
national,  a  growth,  113 

and  state  government,  114 
Congress,  election  to,  119 
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Government — Continued 

legislative  procedure  in,  123 
life  of,  119 
"long  session,"  119 
powers  of,  118 
"short  session,"  119 
Constitution,  adoption  of,  114 
corruption  in,  94 
early  defects  in,  113,  114 
House  of  Representatives,  basis  of 
representation,  121 
composition  of,  121 
decline  of  influence,  123 
insurgent  groups  in,  122 
organization  of,  121 
party  caucus,  122 
powers  of,  121 
qualifications  for,  121 
salary,  121 
term  of  office,  121 
judiciary,  and  Acts  of  Congress, 
126 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  124 
criticism  of  federal  courts,  124- 

126 
district  courts,  124 
judicial    power    vested    in    Su- 
preme Court,  123 
legislative  power  vested  in  Con- 
gress, 118 
legislature,  118 
necessity  for  regulation  of  com- 
merce by,  56 
powers  conferred  by  Constitution, 

114 
powers    denied    states    by    Con- 
stitution, 114 
President,  115-118 
Senate,  119,  composition  of,  119 
election  to,  119 
executive  powers,  120 
not  a  popular  body,  120 
qualifications  for,  119 
salary,  119 
seniority  rule,  121 
Vice-president,  the  president  of, 
120 
three  branches  of,  115 
executive,  115,  116 
need  for,  145,  153 

need  for  constant  adaptation  in,  145 
objects  of,  204 

problems  of,  and  industrialism,  40 
conservation  of  resources,  153 
duties  and  obhgations  of  citizen- 
ship, 153 

inefiiciency,  148,  149,  153 
organization,  153 

social     income     unjustly     distri- 
buted, 151,  153 
protection  of  private  property,  40 
public  opinion  in,  309 


Governments — Cordinued 
purpose  of,  7 

recognition  of  value  of  reUgion,  72 
regulation  of  business  practices,  55 
of  commerce,  54 
of  distribution  of  goods,  251 
of  industry,  40-42 
rural  local,  see  Government,  local 
state,  changes  in,  111 
evolution  of,  98,  111 
executive  officers,  102,  103 
in  business  and  industrj',  55 
judiciary,  107 
civil  offenses,  108 
court  procedure,  109 
election  of  judges,  109 
legislative  assembly,  committees, 
105 

composition  of,  105 
passage  of  bills,  105,  106 
powers,  104;  limitation  of,  104 
sessions,  105 
legislative  authority  in,  104 
legislature,     decline     in     popular 
esteem,  106 
restrictions,  106 
machinery  of,  101 
established   by   state   constitu- 
tions, 109 
national  government  and,  114 
powers   denied    by   federal    Con- 
stitution, 114 
status    of    in    autocracy,    147;    in 

democracy,  147 
town,  in  New  England,  75 
accepted  imit  of  local  government, 
78 
town-meeting    system,    election    of 

town  officers,  77 
township,  supervisor,  89 
town  system  of,  minor  officers  in,  78 
Governor,  fimction,  102 
relations  to  judiciary,  103 
to  legislature,  102 


Hague  Tribunal,  139 

Hague  Peace  Conference,  138,  139 

"Handicraft  stage,"  the,  38 

Harrison,  Shelby,  164 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  68 

Health  problem,  in  cities,  172 

solution  aided  by  community  action, 
173 
Healy,  William,  230 
History,  value  of,  32 
Holding  companies,  characteristics  of, 

54 
Home,  basis  of  human  relations,  14 

conditions  in,  state  enforcements  for, 
17 

etivironment  and  citizenship,  20 
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Home — Continued 

functions  of,  15,  16,  22 
means  of  safeguarding,  by  nations,  17 
House  of  Representatives,  see  Govern- 
ment, national 
Housing  conditions,  bad,  in  cities,  20 
in  rural  life,  20 

problem,   in   cities,    172,    corrective 
measures  for,  174 
Howe,  Frederick  C,  181 
Human  relations,  an  important  part 
of  man's  life,  1 
between    rural    society    and    other 

society,  200 
church  a  promoter  of  better,  68 
city  complete  laboratory  for  study 

of,  181 
close  alliance  to  civic  relations,  8 
complexity,  dependency  and,  224 

due  to  growth  of  cities,  182 
expanding  cycle  of,  6 
family  a  training-place  for,  12 
government  and,  145 
home  the  basis  of,  14 

the  training-ground  for,  22 
importance  of,  1 
important  subjects  in  education  for, 

32 
influence  on  citizenship,  4 
in  commerce  and  business,  61 
in  industry,  48 
knowledge  of,  necessary,  8 
many  due  to  business  relations,  52 
necessity  for  vmderstanding  of,  1,  9 
need  for  careful  study  of,  10 

for  constant  maintenance  of,  8 
now  world-wide,  282 
schools  and,  26 
social  institutions  and,  6 
suffrage  and,  4 
system  of,  in  early  agriculture,  198 


Idiot,  219 
Imbecile,  219 
Immigration  (U.  S.) 

assimilation  in,  259,  260 

contributions  made  by,  262 

early,  260 

fluctuation  in  rate,  260 

increase  in,  258,  260 

pohcy,  259 

problem,  259,  changes  in,  261,  hand- 
hng  of,  263, 

sources  of,  260,  261 
Income,  distribution  of,  246 

necessary  for  support,  247 

steps  toward  equalization  of,  151 

unjust  distribution  of  social,  151,  153 
Indians,  American,  268 

early  treatment  of,  268 

number  of,  258 


Indians — Continued 
on  reservation,  269 
population,  269 
IndividuaUsm,  family  and,  204,  remedy 

of,  in  family,  208 
Industry 
a  social  institution,  36,  42,  43 
vital  functions  as,  47 
an  institution  in  its  totaUty,  37 
a  vital  fimction,  36 
business  accompanies,  52 
changes  in,  36 
community  a  part  of,  43 
evolution  of, 

"domestic  system,"   38,   "handi- 
craft stage,"  38 
influence  of  machines  In,  38 
"pastoral   stage,"   37,    "stage   of 
direct  appropriation,"   37 
government  ownership  of,  56 
himaan  relations  in,  48 
need  for  government  regulation,   40, 
41 
supervision,  42 
permanence  of,  36 
practices  inimical  to  public  good  in, 

57 
problems,  and  citizenship,  45 

personnel,  and  army  system,  44,  45 
solution  of,  47 
social  service  the  ultimate  function 

of,  41 
state  governments  in,  55 
vital  role  of,  37 
Industrial  conflict,  a  great  civic  prob- 
lem, 43 
development,  results  of,  38,  39 
organization,  a  complex  social  ma- 
chine, 37 
Industrial  Revolution,  The,  47 
Industrial  System,  complexity  of.  48 

unrest,  a  great  civic  problem,  43 
Industriahsm,   importance  of  govern- 
ment in,  40 
made  us  aware  of  need  for  com- 
munity action,  162 
problems    of    government    difficult 
under,  40 
Industriahzation,   effect  on,   in  rural 

community,  184 
Inheritance  of  wealth,  248 
a  means,  not  an  end,  249 
dangers  in,  248,  249 
purpose  of,  249 
Initiative,  the,  95,  97,  106,  111,  112, 

147 
Insanity,  in  early  society,  218 
problem  becoming  greater,  218 
treatment  of,  218 
Institutions,  charitable,  originated  by 
church,  67 
church  an,  73 
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Institutions — Continued 

citizenship  influenced  by,  6 

development  of,  25 

family  a  primary,  12 

industry  a  primary,  36,  42 
function  of  industry  as,  47 

in  community,  154 
necessary,  159 

school  a  primary  social,  24 

social  and  human  relations,  6 

unity  of  nation  and,  314 
Insurance,  social,  222 
Iron,  high  rate  of  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  U.  S.,  294 

U.  S.  production  of,  51 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  56 

Jay  Treaty,  the,  138 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  24 
Judge,  county,  84 
Jury,  coroner's,  84 
Justice,  administration  of,  in  city,  92 
economic,  245 

depend.ent  on  purchasing  power, 

246 
in  distribution  of  national  income, 

246 
individual   and   social   well-being 
depend  on,  245 
of  the  peace,  Umited  jurisdiction  of, 
89 
power  of,  89 

King,  Mackenzie,  48 
Knowledge,  growing  need  for  greater, 
24 

Labor,  Bureau  of,  266 

Labor,  disputes,  direct  effect  of,  43 

division  of,  in  family,  13 
natural  geographic,  49 
Laissez-faire,  56 
Law,  international,  135 
Laws,  purpose  of,  311 
Lead,  U.  S.  production  of,  51 
League  of  Nations,  282 

attempt    to    secure    world    govern- 
ment, 139,  143 

eligibility  to  membership,  140 

gain  in  power  and  esteem,  142 

objects  of,  140 

organization  of,  140 

provisions    for    arbitration    of    dis- 
putes, 141 

U.  S.,  not  a  member,  142 
criticisms  of,  142 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the,  139 
Liberty,  a  tenet  of  democracy,  304; 

within  democracy,  305 
Life, 

rural,  compensations  of,  190,  195 
drawbacks,  190,  194,  195 


Life — Continxied 
rural — Continued 

eflficiency  problem  in,  196,  197 
housing  problem,  194 
increased   methods   of   communi- 
cation, and,  189 
of  transportation  and,  189 
individual  freedom  of,  196 
isolation,  a  characteristic,  188,  189 

general  effects  of,  189 
standard  of  Uving,  192,  193 
See  also  City  life 
Living,  cost  of,  increase  in,  205 
standard  of,  41,  193,  195 
a  measure  of  civilization,  18 
constitutes  a  civihzation,  60 
importance  of,  41 
influenced  by  communication  and 

transportation,  51 
of  farm  famiUes,  192 
raised,   result   of  large-scale  pro- 
duction, 246 
Linsey,  Judge  Ben,  230,  237 
"Lobby,"  the,  106 
Machines,   influence   on   evolution   of 

industry,  38 
Man,  a  community  animal,  156 
cultural  needs,  5 
influence  of  community  on,  7 
modern, 

en\ironment  of,  8 
problems  of,  9 
needs  of,  5 

primary  physical,  5 
primitive,  civic  problems  few,  9 
Marriage,  changing  ideas  of  sanctity 
of,  206 
group,  17 

legislation  a  remedv  for  instability  of 
family,  209,  210 
Mayor,  93 

Migration,  causes  of  early,  50 
Money,  a  medium  of  exchange,  52 
a  standard  of  value,  52;  character- 
istics of,  52 
in  trade,  influence  and  importance 
of,  52 
Monogamy,  17 
Monopohes,  aims,  248 
inimical  to  democracy,  247,  248 
powers  of,  247 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  137,  275 
Moron,  219 


Nation,  a  body  of  people,  2 

common  property  of  citizens  of,  2 
unity  of,  and  social  institutions,  314 

National    Bureau    of    Economic    Re- 
search, 246 

National  Housing  Association,  174 
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Naturalization,  need  for  among  native- 
bom,  3 

requirements  of,  3 
Negroes,  crime  among,  265 

economically  active,  264 

moving  to  cities,  266 

numbers  in  U.  S.,  258,  264 
distribution  of,  264 

pauperism  among,  265 

percentage  in  cities,  266 

policy  of  U.  S.,  and,  267 

problem,  difficulty  of,  264,  265 
solution,  267 

slave  system,  265 

standards  of  living,  266 

vice  among,  265 
Neighborhoods,  disappearance  of,  167 

in  community   159 
New  Social  Order,  The,  70 

Oil,  replacing  coal,  294 
Opinion,  pubHc 
development  of,  308,  310 
in  schools,  28,  29 
must  rule  democracy,  308 
requirements  for,  309 
rule  of,  a  new  factor  in  government, 
309 
Organizations,  business,  chief  forms  of, 
53 
in  early  trade,  53 
need  for  definite,  53 
governmental,  changes  in,  149 
social,  direct  influence  of,  5 
Ownership,  government,  of  industries, 
56 

Partnerships,  53 

advantages  of,  53 

characteristics  of,  53 

examples  of,  53 
Party  caucus,  122 
"Pastoral  stage,"  the,  37 
Pathology,  social,  data  on,  226 
People,   inral,   growing   need  for  co- 
operation among,  198, 199 

growth  of  class  consciousness  among, 
196,  198 

interest  in 'cities,  197 

need  for  national  interest  in,  185 
Peoples,   adjustment  of  relations  be- 
tween, 131,  133 

separation  of,  130,  131 
Phosphates,  U.  S.  production  of,  51 
Planning,  city,  177,  178 

accomplishments  of,  177 

main  elements  of,  178 

social  bases  of,  179 

use  of  land  in,  178 
Playgrotmd   Association    of   America, 

175 
Playgroimds,  174 


Police,  state,  83 

PoUcy,  U.  S.,  273;  international,  arbi- 
tration methods,  138;  Monroe 
Doctrine  in,  137 
Polyandry,  17 
Polygamy,  72 
Polygyny,  17 

Population,  density  of,  188 
growth  of,  258 
increase  of,  city,  184 

rural,  184 
of  cities,  170,  171 

abnormal  in  its  constituency,  172 
foreign-born  in,  172 
Poverty,  see  Dependency 
Prisons,  238,  239 
Problems,  civic,  solution  to,  303 
housing,  in  rural  commimities,  194 
international,  282 
nu-al,  185 

national,  not  local,  186,  187 
processes  responsible  for  creation 

of,  185 
solution  of,  193 
Production,  competitive,  150 
domestic  system  of,  18 
factory    system,    problems    arising 

from,  40 
government  regulation  of,  250 
monopoly,  150 
Progress  and  rehgion,  68 
Progressive  Party,  the,  122 
Property,    private,    government    pro- 
tection of,  40 
Prosecutor,  county,  81,  82 
Public    service,    in    city,    91;    works, 
board  of,  in  city,  92 

Races,  need  for  understanding  and  co- 
operation between,  258 
Rates,    death,    city,    173;    rural    and 

urban,  173 
Reading,  value  of,  32 
Recall,  the,  96,  97, 106,  111,  112, 149 
Recreation  program  of  cities,  174 
Referendum,  The,  96,  97, 106,  111,  112, 

149 
Relations,  civic,  human  relations  and,  7 
need  for  study  of,  10 
international,  adjustment  of,  135 
ambassadors  in,  133 
consular  service  in,  133 
democracy  and,  277 
growth  of,  271 
treaties  in,  failure  of,  134,  143 
procedure  in  making,  133,  134 
source  of  international  law,  135 
Religion,  a  dynamic  social  force,  66 
a  part  of  people's  hves  from  earliest 

known  society,  62 
among  primitive  peoples,  64 
and  science,  64 
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Religion — Continued 
freedom     guaranteed     by     govern- 
ment, 71 
functions  of,  62^  63,  65,  69,  73 
instruction  on,  m  public  schools,  72 
should  stimulate  progress,  68 
tolerance,  72 
value  as  social  control,  72 
Resources,  natural,  a  cause  for  pros- 
perity, 68 
awaiting  development,  59 
classes  of,  288,  inexhaustible,  288 
non-replaceable,  293 
replaceable,  288 
conservation  of,  286 
movement  for,  59 
need  for,  59 
problem,  287,  288 

fovemment  restrictions,  59 
uman  life  as,  296,  297 
prolongation  of,  296 
in  U.  S.,  58 
need  of  government  supervision,  58 

of  strong  national  policy,  295 

private  ownership  of,  58,  59,  295 

Revolution,  industrial,  cities  products 

of,  169 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  275 
Ross,  E.  A.,  255,  256 


Salt^  U.  S.  production  of,  51 

Samtation,  in  city,  92 

School,  a  community  institution,  23 

a  community  in  itself,  28 

a  leveller  of  inequalities,  26 

a  national  institution,  25 

a  social  institution,  24,  25 

a  state  institution,  25 

a  training-place  for  citizenship,  29 

commimity,  influence  on  individuals, 
28 

curriculum,  30 

education    for    citizenship,    27,    for 
human  relations,  26 

environment,  28,  29 

function  of,  25 

necessity  in  complex  civiUzation,  24 

nimiber  attending,  in  U.  S.,  25 

organization  in  sup>ervised  environ- 
ment, 28 

public,  annual  expenditure,  U.  S.,  26 


property,  value  of,  26 
ubr 


public  opinion,  in,  28,  29 

self-government  in,  29 

superintendent  of,  84 

value  of  community  projects  in,  29, 
30 
Science,  rehgion  and,  64 

social,  33 

value  of,  32 
Selectmen,  board  of,  77,  78 


Service,  social,  church  an  agency  of, 
66 
the  function  of  industry,  41 
Sheriff,  82,  83 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  the,  56,  57 
SUver,  U.  S.  production  of,  51 
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